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Tbs deeeAve of Mrs. Jameson, the accompli isheit wamMM 
and popular writer, at an advanced period of life, too« 
place in Maich, I860, after a brief illness. But the firaoM 
had li ng been worn out by past years of anxiety, and th« 
fatigues of laborious literary occupation conscientiously un- 
dertaken and carried out. Having entered certain fields 
of research and enterprise, perhaps at first accidentally, 
Mrs. .Jameson could not satisfy' lierself by an^'thing lear 
than the utmost that minute collection and progressive 
study could do to sustain her popularity. Distant and 
exhausting journeys, diligent examination of far-scattered 
examples of Art, voluminous and various reading, became 
Beemiugly more and more necessary to her; and at the 
very time of life when rest and slackened effort would 
have been natural, — not merely because her labours were 
in aid of others, but to satisfy her own high sense of what 
is demanded by Art and Literature, — did her hand and 
brain work more and more perseveringly and thoughtfully, 
till at last she sank under her weariness; and passed 
•way. 

I'he father of Miss Murphy was a miniature-painter ot 
repute, attached, we believe, tc the household of the Prin- 
oess Charlotte. His daughter Anna was naturally taught 
by him the principles of his own art ; but she had instincts 
for all, — taste for music, — a feeling for poetry, — and a 
delicate appreciation of the drama. These gifts — in Tier 
fouth rarer in combination than thev are now (when the 
connection of the arts is becoming undersU -hI, and th« 
3 
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love of all increasingly diffused) — we.^e, ('uring part of 
Mrs. Jameson's life, turned to the service of education. — 
It was not till after her marriage, that a foreign tour led 
her into authorship, by the publication of '* The Diary of 
•n Ennuy^e," somewhere about the year 1826. — It was 
impossible to avoid detecting in that record the presence 
of taste, thought, and feeling, brought in an original fash- 
ion to bear on Art, Society, Morals. — The reception of the 
book was decisive. — It was followed, at intervals, by " The 
Loves of the Poets," "Memoirs of Italian Painters," "The 
IJves of Female Sovereigns," " Characteristics of Women " 
(a series of Shakspeare studies; possibly its vrriter's most 
popular book). After this, the Germanism sd prevalent 
Hve-and-twenty years ago, and now somewhat gone by, 
possessed itself of the authoress, and she published her 
reminiscences of Munich, the imitative art of which was 
new, and esteemed as almost a revelation. To the list 
of Mrs. Jameson's books may be added her translation 
of the easy, if not vigorous Dramas by the Princess 
Amelia of Saxon v, and her " Winter Studies and Sum- 
mer Rambles " — recollections of a \'isit to Canada. Thi? 
mcluded the account of her strange and solitary canoe 
voyage, and her residence among a tribe of Indians. 
From this time forward, social questions — especially those 
concerning the position of women in life and action — en- 
grossed a large share of Mrs. Jameson's attention ; and 
■he wrote on them occasionally, always in a large and en 
lightened spirit, rarely without touches of delicacy and 
sentiment. — Even when we are unable to accej t all Mrn. 
Jameson's conclusions, or to join her in the hero or hero- 
ine worship of this or the other favourite example, we 
nave seldom a complaint to make of the manner of the 
authoress. It was always earnest, eloquent, and poet- 
ical. 

Besides a volume or two of collected essays, thought.-^ 
Dotei on books, and on subjects of Art, we have \ei\ U 
nen ion the elaborate volumes on " Sacred and Legendar\ 
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^rt/* as the greatest literary labour of a busy life. Mrs 
Jameson was putting the last finish to the concluding por- 
tion of her work, when she was bidden to cease forever. 

There is little more to be told, — save that, in the course 
of her Indefatigable literary career, Mrs. Jameson drew 
round herself a large circle of steady friends — these among 
the highest illustrators of Literature and Art in France, 
Germany, and Italy; and that, latterly, a pension from 
Government was added to her slender earnings. These, it 
niay be said without indelicacy, were liberally apportioned 
to the aid of others, — Mrs. Jameson being, for herseb, 
•imple, self-reljing, and self-denying; — holding that high 
view of the duties belonging to pursuits of imagination 
which rendered meanness, or servility, or dishonourable 
dealing, or license glossed over with some convenient 
name, impossible to her. — She was a fiuthful friend, a 
devoted relative, a gracefully-cultivated, and honest liter- 
uy worker, whose mind was set on " the best and hon- 
•urablest things.*' 



&V111 PREFACE. 

hare been excited— if the sphere of eaojoymemt In works of Art 
liATP been enlarged and enlightened, I haTe done all I eref 
wished — all I ever hoped, to do. 

With regard to a point of infinitely greater imoortanoe, I ma} 
be aUowed to plead, — that it has been impossible to treat of the 
representations of the Blessed Yirgin without touching on doo- 
trines such as eonstitnte the principal diffBrences between the 
creeds of Christendom. I haTe liad to ascend most perilous 
heights, to dire into terribly obscure depths. Not for worlds 
would I be guilty of a scofSng allusion to any belief or any ob- 
ject held sacred by sincere and earnest hearts ; but neither lias 
It been possible for me to write in a tone of acquiescence, whan 
I altogether differ in feeling and opinion. On this point I shall 
Med, and feel sure tliat I shall obtain, tiie 
Mom of xea^Un of all pennasloiis. 
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'fHROuaH all the moat beautliiil and precioiu pro- 
ductioiuaTbucaaii geDiusand human skill nbich tb^ 
middle ages and the renainsanne have bequeathed 
to lu, we trace, more or leas developed, more or 
\em apparent, present in gbape before us, or Bug- 
^eateil through inevitable assouiations, one prevail- 
ing idea : il is that ot' an impersonation in the fem- 
inine eharacter of beneficence, pnrily, and power, 
standing between an offended Deity and poor, un- 
ning, Buffering humanity, and clothed in the viaibla 
form of Mary, [he Mother of oor Lord. 

To the Roman Catholics this idea remains an 
indisputable relij^ous truth of the highest import. 
Tho« of a different creed mm' think fit to dispose 
of the whole subjeet of the Madonna either as a 
IbiTD of superstition or a ibrin of Art But merely 
m a form of Art, we cannot in these days confine 
ooreelTes to empty conTeniJonal criticism. We are 
obliged to look further and deeper ; and in this de- 
partment of LeRendary Art, aa in the others, we 
most take the higher graund, perilous though it be. 
Wu matt seek to cciitipreliend the dominant idea 
lying bcliind and beyond the mere representation 
P'or,_ after all, some <■ on ei deration is due to fauti 
e must necessarily accep*, whether we dea' 




to INTRODUCTION. 

vrith antiquarian theology or artistic criticisin; 
namelyf that the worship of the Madonna did pre- 
vail through all the Christian and civilized world 
for nearly a thousand years ; that, in spite of errors, 
exaggerations, abuses, this worship did comprehend 
certain great elemental truths interwoven with our 
human nature, and to be evolved perhaps with our 
future destinies. Therefore did it work itself into 
the life and soul of man ; therefore has it been 
worked out in the manifestations of his senius ; and 
tiierefore the multiform imagery in which it hai 
been clothed, from the rudest imitations of life, to 
the most exquisite creations of Inind, may be Pfr 
solved, as a whole, into one subject, and becomef 
one great monument in the history of progressiv* 
thought and faith, as well as in the history of pro 
gressive art. 

Of the pictures in our galleries, public or pnt 
vate, — of the architectural adornments of thos' 
majestic edifices which sprung up in the middU 
ages (where they have not been despoiled or dese 
crated by a zeal as fervent as that which reared 
them), the largest and most beautiful portion havr 
'^ference to the Madonna, — her character. he» 
person, her history. It was a theme which nevek 
tired her votaries, — whether, as in the hands ol 
great and sincere artists, it became one of th 
noblest and loveliest, or, as in the hands of super- 
ficial, unbelieving, time-serving artists, one of tlte 
most degraded. An that human genius. Inspired 
by faith, could achieve of best, all that fanaticism, 
sensualism, atheism, could perpetrate of worst, do 
we find in the cycle of those representations which 
have been dedicated to the jrlory of the Virgin. 
And indeed the ethics of the Madonna worship, ai 
evolved in art, mi^ht be not unaptly likened to the 
ethics of human love : so long as the object of 
lense remained in subjection to the moral idea — 
10 long as th^ appeal was to the be^t of our facul 
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iM and affeotions — so long was tlje imairc grana 
or refined, and the influence* to be ranted wiib 
thoae whiuh have helped to humanize luid (;ivllize 
our raoe; but so soou aa the object became a mere 
idol, then worship and worshippers, art and arljata, 
WBTB together degraded. 

It ia not my intention lo enter here on that dig 
pot«d point, the oripn of the worahip of the Ma 
OOniiB, Our present theme liea within presorilied 
iinita, — wide enough, however, to liutbrace an iia- 
menw field of thought: it Beeks to trauB the pro- 
Ifreasive influence of Chat worship on the liue artt 
for a tbousand years or more, and to interpret this 
farms in which it ita* been clotbed. That the ven- 
eralian paid to Mary in the early Chureh was t 
very natur»l teeliog in those who advoealod the 
diviuity of her San, would be jiranled, I suppose, 
by ii!I but the nwist bigoted reformer; th;it it led 
to unwise and wild extrcoies, conlbuiidina the 
creature with. tUe Creator, would bo admitted, I 
•Dppoie, by all but the mo^ bigoted Uoman Catho- 
"^ Ilow it exten<led from the East over the na- 
._ of tba West, how it grew and spread, may 
nad in ecflasiastJual hiutoriad. Everywbpru il 
to have found in the human heart some 
>p (ympathy — deeper far than mere ibeologicai 
(loc'Criro could reaeh — ready to accept it; and in 
everj' land the ground preparud for it in eonie 
already domJnaat idea of a mother- Goddess, chaste 
beautilul, and benign. As, in the oldest tiebrew 
ili98 and Pagan superstitions, meu traeed the proot- 
IK of a coming Messiah, — as the deliverers and 
I of the Olil Testament, and even the demi- 
of heathendom, became accepted types of tin- 
1 of Christ, — io the Eve of tlio Moitaic lii» 
;tH> Aalartt! of the AssyrianE — 
la nwanid Asbtaroth, qnd md moilwr botb," — 
Horus of ihu li^yptians, iJie Dcma 
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rer and the Aphrodite of the Greeks, the 8cylhI«B 
Preya, have been considered by some writei* as 
types of a divine maternity, foreshadowing the Vir- 
jrin-mother of Christ. Others will have *t that 
these scattered, dim, mistaken — often grcMS and 
perverted — ideas which were afterwards gathered 
into the pure, dignified, tender image of the Ma* 
donna, were but as the voice of a mighty prophecy, 
sounded through all the generations of men, even 
from the beginning of time, of the coming moral 
regeneration, and complete and harmonious devel- 
opment of the whole human race, by the establish- 
ment, on a higher basis, of what has been called 
the "feminine element" in society. And let me 
at least speak for myself. In the perpetual itera- 
tion of that beautiful image of the woman highly 
blessed — there^ where others saw only pictures or 
Btatues, I have seen this great hope standing like a 
spirit beside the visible form : in the fervent wop^ 
snip once universally given to that gracious pres- 
ence, I have beheld an acknowledgment of a highez 
as well as gentler power than that of the strong 
hand and the might that makes the right, — and in 
every earnest votary one who, as he knelt, was in 
this sense pious beyond the reach of his own 
thought, and " devout beyond the meaning of his 
will." 

It is curious to observe, as the worship of the 
Virgin-mother expanded and gathered to itself the 
relics of many an ancient faith, how the new and 
the old elements, some of them apparently the most 
heterogeneous, became amalgamated, and were com-' 
bined into the early forms of art ; — how the Ma- 
donna, when she assumed the characteristics of the 
jrreat Diana of Ephesus, at once the type of Fertil- 
ity, and the Goddess of Chastity, became, as the 
impersonation of motherhoo<l, all beauty, bounty 
and graciousness : and at the same time, by virtue 
of her perpetual virginity, the patroness of sMigU 
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. I awittiu life — flie exaQipIe and thu uxuiise Tot 
inuiv of tlie wilUesi of the early monkish theories. 
With Cfansdanitj, new ideas of thit morul and re 
E^gca reepoiuibitiif of womaD entered the world 
•ad while these idens were yet struggling with thu 
Hebrew and tiasueal prejudices coni-eming the 
iriitdfl wx, the}' seem to have produued some eun- 
MU petplesily in tiie minds of the greatest Joctort 
of the fudi. ChriM, as they- assure us. was born of 
» wtNnan only, and had no earthly father hit nei- 
AersAx might deapnir; "for bail be been lorn a 
EOao [which was neeearary), yet not born ot vonian 
tbe women might have deiipaired of the i selrea, 
reuotlacting the first offence, the first ma hav ng 
teen deceived hy a woman. Therufoni we are to 
i that, for the exaltation of the d ale st.\ 
appeareil on earth as a man ; and for tl e 
latioa of womankind, he wta bornot a woman 
as if it had l>een said, ■ From hen lor li no 
:iire abail be base before God, unlcsd perver ?d 
depravity.'" (Augustine, Opera &u[ t 238 
"" 68.) 8aoh is the reasoning of St. Augastine, 
must observe, had an especial veneralion foi 
tiior Monica; and it is perhaps for her iiahe 
a seems here deurous to prove tbat through 
iivin Mary all womankind were liHnucforlh 
lied in the scale of being. And this was the 
trateitaincKl of ber subsequently: " En nobler 
tby nature I " sajs Danie apoBtrophizing hur, ai 
""ir perfections had ennobled not merely herowa 
KK, but the whole humun race.* 

But also with Christianity came the want of a 
!!•» type of womanly perfection, combining all Ihe 
attribntM of the ancient female divinities with oth- 
W» altOBBther new. ChrisE, as llie modcl-mau, 
onilwl the virtues of the two sexes, till the idea iha 
Ihsra are eeaeniially masculine and fi'miiiine vir 
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lues intruded itself on the higher Christian coucep 
tion, and seems to have necessitated the female type 
The first historical mention of a direct worship 
paid to the Viipn Mary, occurs in a passage in the 
works of St Epiphanius, who died in 403. In 
enumerating the heresies (eighty-four in number) 
which had sprung up in the early Church, he men« 
tions a sect of women, who had emigrated frooi 
Thrace into Arabia, with whom it was customary to 
ofler cakes of meal and honey to the Virgin Mary, 
as if sho had been a divinity, transferring to her, 
in fact, the worship paid to Ceres. The very first 
instance which occurs in written history of an invo* 
cation to Mary, is in the life of St Justina, as re- 
lated by Gregory Nazianzen. Justina calls on the 
Virgin-mother to protect her against the seducer 
and sorcerer, Cypnan ; and does not call in vain. 
(Sacred and Legendary Art) These passages, 
however, do not prove that previously to the 
fourth century there had been no worship or 
invocation of the Virgiu, but rather the contra- 
ry. However this may be, it is to the same pe- 
nod — the fourth century — we refer the most 
ancient representations of the Virgin in art The 
earliest fi<;ures extant are those on the Christian 
sarcophagi ; but neither in the early sculpture noi 
in the mosaics of St Maria Maggiore do we find 
any figure of the Virgin standing alone ; she 
tbrms part of a group of the Nativity or the Ado- 
ration of the Magi. There is no attempt at in- 
dividuality or portraiture. St Augustine says 
expressly, that there existed in his time no au- 
thentic portrait ot the Virgin ; but it is inferred 
from his account that, authentic or not, such pic 
tures did then exist, since there were already dis 
putes concerning their authenticity. There were 
%t this period received symbols of the person an<f 
character of Christ, as the lamb, the vine, the fish 
kc^ but not, as far as I can learn, any such accept 



•d ^mbolt of the Virgin Mary Further, it is thp 
DpiniaD of the leariieil in ecclaaiaBlical antiquitie* 
that, praifjous to the first Couocil of Kphcaiis, it 
waa the vustom to represent the figiire of tlio Vir- 
gin aloac without the Child ; but that none of these 
ori^nal effigies rcmiun to us, only supposed copies 
of a later date.* Aod this ia all I have been able 
lodiscoTer relative to her ia couDeadon with the 
Mcred imagery of the fiisCfourceDturieBof ourera, 

The condemnation of Nestoriua by the Council 
of Rphesns, in the year 431, forms a most Impor- 
Ijfit epoch in the history of relijioua art. I have 
■ren liinher on a sketch of this celehraled sohism, 
Vtl ita immediate and prcgresaive results. It may 
B thus summed up here. The Nestorians main' 
Bned, that in Christ the two nalures of God and 
a remaned separate, and that Mary, his human 
'.her, was parent of tlie man, but not of the Gwl ; 
Mquentlr the title which, during the previous 
tui7, had been popularly applied to her, ■' The- 
"w (Mother of Goii), was improper and pro- 
Tbu party opposed to Nestorius, the Mouoph- 
>, muntiUDed that in Christ the divine and hu- 
: vere blended ire one inearnate nature, and 
MiBBquently Mary was indeed the Mother of 
By tae decree of the first Counell of Bpliwus, 
lilts and his party were condemned as here- 
i; and henceforth the representation of thai 
idful group, sinte popularly known as ihe 
idoiina and Child," became the expression of 
Qrlbadox faith. Kvery one whowishedtoprovu 
hatred of the arcli-heretic exhlliited the ima^ 
}te maternal Virion holding in her arms the In- 
It Godhead, either in his houw as a picture, ■» 
ibroiderei) on hk garments, oron his furnitui'e. on 
penwnal orn.imentB — inidiorl, wherever it could 
I " tlrmarii atW tmmimiiir di K, F, drW AvnnifM, 

>.m*. 
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be introduced. It is worth remarking that C}^!!, 
who was so influential in fixing the orthodox group, 
had passed the greater part of his life in Egypt, and 
must have been familiar with the Eg}'ptian type of 
Isis nursing Horus. Nor, as I conceive, is there 
any irreverence in supposing that a time-honoured 
intelli^ble symbol should be chosen to embody and 
formalize a creed. For it must be remembered 
that the group of the Mother and Child was not at 
first a representation, but merely a theological sym- 
bol set up in the orthodox churches, and adopted bj 
the orthodox Christians. 

It is just after the Council of Ephesus that histo 
ry first makes mention of a supposed authentic por- 
trait of the Virgin Mary. The Empress Eudocia, 
when travelling in the Holy Land, sent home such a 
picture of the Virgin holding the Child to her sister- 
in-law Pulcheria, who placed it in a church at Con- 
stantinople. It was at that time regarded as of very 
high antiquity, and supposed to have been painted 
from the life. It is certain that a picture, tradition- 
ally said to be the same which Eudocia had sent to 
Pulcheria, did exist at Constantinople, and was so 
much venerated by the people as to be regarded as 
a sort of palladium, and borne in a superb litter or 
car in the midst of the imperial host, when the em- 
peror led the army in person. The fate of this relic 
18 not certainly known. It is said to have been 
taken by the Turks in 1453, and draofged through 
the mire ; but others deny this as utterly derogatory 
lo the majesty of the Queen of Heaven, who never 
vvould have suffered such an indignity to have been 
put on her sacred image. According to the Vene- 
tian legend, it was this identical etiigy which was 
taksn b} the blind old Dandolo, when he besieged 
and took Constantinople in 1204, and brought in 
^umph to Venice, where it has ever since beeh 
preserved in the church of St Mark, and he] J in 
*omJna venerazione. No mention is made ol* Si 
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Lukit in tbe uarliest accoui 
Uke all the antique effigies 
WBi in after timea attributed to Liin. 

Tht) history of the next three huadreil years t«8- 
lifiea to the triumph of onhodosy, the exten^[>n 
ftod popularity of the worship of the Tir^u, and 
ibe muisequenC multiplicacioii of her imi^e id evoi^ 
j>rm and material, ttirougb tbe whole of Cbristeo- 

Tben follqwed the Bchiam of the IconoelMta, 
whir-h (tiBtracted the Church for more than one 
hundred rears, under Leo 111., the Isaurinn, and 
bi* immediatB successois. Such were Che extrava- 

aces of superstition to which tbe image-worsbip 
led the exdtable Orieatala, that, il' Leo had 
been & wise and temperate reformer, he might have 
e muub good in I'heuking its excesses; but he 
11 himself au ijrnorant, merciless barbarian. The 
n by which he sought to exterminate the 
I picCurus of the Matlonna, and the uniel- 
s exeruised on her unhappy votaries, produced 
i. general destiuclioD of the moet cunoua and 
'ous remains of antique art. !□ other re- 
a, the immediate result was naturally enoiieh 
E reaction, which not only reinstated pictures in 
e Ten^^tioQ of the people, but sreatly increased 
influence over tbe imaginanoa; for it is al 
if a miraculous picture. 
ig those who most strongly defended the use 
' images in the ohurcbes, was St. John 
e, one of the great lights of the Oriental 
According U> liie Greek legend, he was 
d ta lose his right hand, which was ac- 
cut off; but he, full of faith, prostratina 
Uiiuulf liefore a picture of the Virgin, stretched 
out tha bleedina stump, and with it touched hel 
<tj r. and ioimeuiately a new hand sprung forth 
■"litii' R branch from a tree." Hence, among the 
'k effipee of itie Virgin, there is one Aecunarb 
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CGsmueuiorative of this miracle, styled " the Vir^n 
with three hands:" (Didron, Manael, p. 462.) In 
the west of Europe, where the abuses of the image* 
worstkip had never yet reached the wild supersdtion 
of the Oriental Christians, the fury of the Icono- 
clasts excited horror and consternation. The tem- 
perate and eloquent apology for sacred pictures, 
iddreiHcd by Gregory IL to the Emperor Leo, had 
the elleci of mitigating the persecution in Italy, 
where the work of destruction could not be carried 
out to the same extent as in the Byzantine prov- 
inces. Hence it is in Italy only that any important 
remains of sacred art anterior to the Iconoclast 
dynasty have been preserved.* 

The second Council of Nice, under the Empress 
Irene in' 787, condemned the Iconoclasts, and re- 
stored the use of the sacred pictures in the churches. 
Nevertheless, the controversy still raged till after 
the death of Theophilus, the last and the most 
cruel of the Iconoclasts, in 842. His widow Theo- 
dora achieved the final triumph of the orthodox 
party, and restored the Virgin to her throne. We 
must observe, however, that only pictures were al- 
lowed ; all sculptured imagery was still prohibited, 
and has never since been allowed in the Greek 
Church, except in very low relief. The flatter the 
surface, the more orthodox. 

It is, I think, about 886, that we first find IJiq 
effigy of the Virgin on the coins of the Greek em- 
pire. On a gold coin of Leo VI., the Philosopher, 
she stands veiled, and draped, with a noble head, 
no glory, and the arms outspread, just as she ap- 
pears in the old mosaics. On a coin of Romanus 
the Younger, she crowns the emperor, having her- 

* It appears, from one of these letters from Gregory 11., that 
ft was the custom at that time (725) to employ religious picturet 
•8 a meanf of instruction in the schools. He says, that if Leo 
were to enter a school in Italy, and to say that he prohibited pie- 
lores, the children would in&llibly throw their hornbooks ( T? 
^9kxxe id alfaheto) at his head. — t. Bosio^ p. 667- 
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•eir tbo nimbos; she ii draped and veiled. On a 
ecnn of iricephorua Pbocus (who had great preten- 
Kona to piety), the Virgin stands, preBentiog ■ 
grogs to the emporor, with the ingcription, " ThcD- 
'*-»ko8, be propitious." On a cold coin of John 
* ' cea, 975,we first find the Vir^n nod Child,— 
le symbol merel; : she holds againitt bcr boMin a 
rirculai' glory, within whiuh is the head of the In- 
fittit Cbnst. Id the saccesstve reigns of the next 
two (^entaries, she almost conataiitly appears as 
'jpowning the emperor. 

Returning to the West, we find that in theancceel]- 
ing period, from Chariumafnie to the first cruaado, 
the popular devotion to the Virmn, and the multipli* 
laiion of sacred piijturea, continued steadily to in- 
irease ; yet in t)ie tenth and eleventh centnries art 
was at ila lowest ebb. At this time, the sulijeola 
relative to the Virgin were principally the Madonna 
and Child, repreaented according to the Greek 
fbrm; and those scenes from the Gospel in which 
ihe is introduced, aa the Annunciation, the NatiT- 
ily, and the Worahip of the Magi. 

Towards the eud of the tenth century the cus- 
tom of adding the angeliu salutation, the "Ave 
Maria," to the Lord'a prayer, was firat introduced ; 
by the end of the following century, it had 
adopted in the offices of the Church. Thia 
It first, intended aa a perpetual reminder of 

, myalery of the Intimation, aa announced by 

tbo Angel. It must have had the effect of keeping 
lb« idea of Mary as united with that of her Son, 
and an the insCi-ument of the Incarnation, con- 
littoally in the minds of the people. 

The pilsrimages tu the Holy Land, and the cm- 
ndei In the eleventh and the twelt^h centuries, had 
a most striking elFect on religious art, though ihi) 
eflw.'t was not fully evolved til! a ceniurv later 
Kort partii-ularly dill this rt'tiirmng wavf ol' Ori 
' ■■ - „|{fy t[]p reprpsentatloua of )Im 
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Vii^n. Fragments of the apocryphal gospels ani 
legends of Palestine and Egypt were now intrv 
duced, worked up into ballads, stories, and dramas, 
and gradually incorporated with the teachinff of 
the Church. A great variety of subjects derived 
from the Greek artists, and from particular locali- 
ties and traditions of the East, became naturalized 
in Western Europe. Among these were the le- 
gends of Joachim and Anna ; and the death, the 
assumption, and the coronation of the Virgin. 

Then came the thirteenth century, an era nota- 
ble in the history of mind, more especially notable 
in the history of art. The seed scattered hither 
and thither, during the stormy and warlike period 
of the crusades, now sprung up and flourished, 
bearing diverse fruit A more contemplative en- 
thusiasm, a superstition tinged with a morbid mel- 
ancholy, fermented into life and form. In that 
general " fit of compunction" which we are told 
seized all Italy at this time, the passionate devotion 
for the benign Madonna mingled the poetry of pity 
with that of pain ; and assuredly this state of feel- 
ing, with its mental and moral requirements, must 
have assisted in emancipating art from the rigid 
formalism of the degenerate Greek school. Men'i> 
hearts, throbbing with a more feeling, more pensive 
life, demanded something more like life, — and 
produced it It is curious to trace in the Madon- 
nas of contemporary, but far distant and uncon- 
nected schools of painting, the 8imultane''.us dawn- 
ing of a sympathetic sentiment — for the first time 
something in the faces of the divine beinj^s respon- 
sive to the feeling of the worshippers. It was this, 
perhaps, which caused the enthusiasm excited by 
Cimabue's great Madonna, and made the people 
shout and dance for joy when it was uncovered 
before them. Compared with the spectral rigidity, 
the hard monotony, of the conventional Byzan- 
lines, the more animated eyes, the little touch o^ 
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fweetness in the still, mild face, must have been 
like a smile out of heaven. As we trace the same 
sofler influence in the earliest Siena and Cologne 
pictures of about the same period, we may fairly 
retrard it as an impress of the spirit of the time, 
rather than that of an individual mind. 

In the succeeding century these elements of 
poetic art, expanded and animated by an awakened 
obseiTation of nature, and a sympathy with ht»r 
external manifestations, were most especially di- 
re<;ted by the increasing influence of the worship 
of the Virjiin, a worship at onue religious and chiv- 
alrous. The title of *' Our Lady '* * came first 
into general use in the days of chivalry, for she. 
was the lady " of all hearts," whose colours all 
were proud to wear. Never had her votaries so 
abounded. Hundreds upon hundreds had en- 
rolled themselves in brotherhoods, vowed to her 
especial service ; f or devoted to acts of charity, 
to be performed in her namej: Already the great 
religious communities, which at this time compre 
bended all the enthusiasm, learning, and influence 
of the Church, had placed themselves solemnly 
and especially under her protection. The Cister- 
cians wore white in honour of her purity; the 
Servi wore black in respect to her sorrows ; the 
Franciscans had enrolled themselves as champions 
tf the Immaculate Conception ; and the Domini- 
cans introduced the rosary. All these richly en- 
dowed cx>mmunities vied with each other in multi- 
plying churches, chapels, and ])ictures, in honour 
of their patroness, and expressive of her several 
attributes. The devout painter, kneeling before 
his easel, addressed himself to the task of portray* 

* fV. Notre Dame. ItcU. La Madonna. Ger. Unser liebt 
ffiau. 

t As the Serviti, who were called in France, Ics escUivs i* 
tivie. 

t Am tlie order of" Our Lady of Mercy," for the deliyetanc«r of 
M^tlfee. — Vidt Legends of the Monastiv. Ord/ire 
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ing those heavenly lineaments which Lad visite<1 
him perhaps in dreams. Many of the professed 
monks and friars became themselves accomplished 
artists.* 

At this time, Jacopo di Voragine compiled th© 
♦* Golden Legend," a collection of sacred storie?, 
Rome already current, some new, or in a new form. 
This famous book added many themes to those 
already admitted, and became the authority and 
storehouse for the early painters in their groups 
and dramatic compositions. The increasing enthu- 
siasm for the Virgin naturally caused an increasincj 
demand for the subjects taken from her persona) 
» history, and led, consequently, to a more exact 
study of those natural objects and effects which 
were required as accessories, to greater skill in 
gr«>uping the figures, and to a higher development 
of historic art 

But of all the influences on Italian art in that 
wonderful fourteenth century, Dante was the great- 
est. He was the intimate friend of Giotto. Through 
the communion of mind, not less than through his 
writings, he infused into religious art that mingled 
theology, poetry, and mysticism, which ruled in the 
Giottescjue school during the following century, and 
went hand in hand with the development of the 
power and practice of imitation. Now, the the* 
ology of Dante was the theology of his age. His 
ideas respecting the Virgin Mary were precisely 
those to which the writings of St. Bernard, St. 
Bonavenlura, and St. Thomas Aquinas had already 
I'^nt all the persuasive power of eloquence, and the 
Ohuich all the weight of her authority. Dante 
rendered these doctrines into poetry, and Giotto 

» A very curious and startUug example of the theological char- 
•eter of the Virjjln In the thirteenth century is figur^ in Mlsg 
Twining's work, " The Si/tfihols of early Christian Art ; ' cer 
tninly the most con^plete and usefur book of the kind which ' 
Kuow of. Here the Madonna and Child are seated side by «idl 
with the Trinity ; the Iloly Spirit resting on her crownivl head. 
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uid bis foUowers rendered them into form. In the 
Paradiso of Dante, the glorification ofMar^, as the 
** Mystic Rose " (Rosa Mi/stica) and Queen of 
Heaven, — with the attendant angels, circle within 
cia'le, floating round her in adoration, and singing 
the Regina Cceli, and saints and patriarchs stretch* 
ing forth their hands towards her, — is all a splen- 
did, but still indefinite vision of dazzling light 
crossed by shadowy forms. The painters of the 
fourteenth century, in translating these glories into 
a definite shape, had to deal with imperfect knowl- 
edge and imperfect means ; they failed in the power 
to realize either their own or the poet's conception ; 
and yet — thanks to the divine poet! — that early 
oonception of some of the most beautiful of the 
Madonna subjects — for instance, the Coronation 
and the Sposalizio — has never, as a religious and 
poetical conception, been surpassed by later artists, 
m spite of all the appliances of colour, and mastery 
of light and shade, and marvellous efficiency of 
hand since attained. 

Every reader of Dante will remember the 8ul> 
jme hymn towards the close of the Paradiso : — 

" Vei^ne Madre, figlia del tuo figlio ! 
Umile ed alta plu che creatura, 
Tennine fisso a' eterno consiglio; 

Tu se^ colei che V umana natura 
Nobilitasti s\, che M suo fattore 
Non dlsdegno di farsi sua fattura; 

Nel ventre tuo si raccese 1' amore 
Per lo cui caldo nell' etema pace 
Co8\ k germlnato questo fiore ; 

Qui se* a noi meridiana face 
Di caritade, e giuso intra mortali 
Se' di speranza fontana vivace : 

Donna, se* tanto ^ande e tanto vali, 
Che Qual vuol grazia e a te non ricorra 
Sua aisianza vuol volar senz' all ; 

La tua benignitk non pur soccorre 
A chi dimanda, ma molte fiate 
Liberaraente al dimandar precorre; 
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■ In te misericordia, in te pietate, 
In te magnificenzaf in te s' adiina 
Quantunque in creatura h di bontate I ** 

To render the splendour, the terseness, the ha]> 
mony, of this magnificent hymn seems impossibloi 
Gary's translation has, however, the merit of fidel- 
Ity *■<) the sense : — 

** Oh, Virgin-Mother, daughter of thy Son! 
Created beings all in lowliness 
Surpassing, as in height above them all; 
Term by the eternal counsel preordain'd; 
Ennobler of thy nature, so advanc'd 
In thee, that its great Maker did not scorn 
To make himself his own creation; 
For in thy womb, rekindling, shone the love 
ReveaPd, whose genial influence makes now 
This flower to germin in eternal peace: 
Here thou, to us, of charity and love 
Art as the noon-day torch ; and art beneath, 
To mortal men, of hope a living spring. 
So mighty art thou. Lady, and so great, 
That he who grace desireth, and comes not 
To thee for aidance, fain would have desire 
Fly without wings. Not only him who asks, 
Thy bounty >uccours; but doth freely oft 
Forerun the asking. Whatsoe'er may be 
Of excellence in creature, pitv mild, 
Relenting mercy, large munificence. 
Are all combined in thee! " 

It is interejiting to turn to the corresponding 
Itanzas in Chaucer. The invocation to the Virgin 
with which he commences the story of St. Cecilia 
18 rendered almost word for word from Dante : — 

** Thou Maid and Mother, daughter of thv Son ! " 
Thou wel of mercy, sinfid soules cure ! '* 

The last stanza of the invocation is his own, and as 
characteristic of the practical Chaucer, as it wouhi 
have been contrary to the genius of Dante : — 

" And for that faith is dead withouten workis. 
So tor ta worken give me wit and grace I 




And a^aiii, we may turn to Petrarch's hrnin to 
^ Viiipn. wherein tie prays to bu di^Iivi'rcil froa 
Vlove and BverlaatiDg regreta lur Laura — 

' Vergino hella, die di sol veBlIta, 
Con'OBla di aUlle. al snmino Sule 
Piaoisti t,\ L'he 'n te t>ua luce awosfi. 

"VCTgir* piira, il' ogni parte infera. 
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The fancy of the theoloonans of the middle a«rea 
played rather danjreroushs as it appears to me, for 
the uninitiated and uninstnictod, with the perplex- 
ity of these divine relationships. It is impo-«sible 
not to feel that in their admiration for the divine 
beauty of Mary, in borrowinjor the amatory- Ian- 
frnaire and luxuriant allejrories of the Cantivlcs 
which represent her as an object of delijjht to the 
Supreme Being, theologians, poets, and artists had 
wrought themselves up to a wild pitch of enthu- 
siasm. In such passages as those I have (juoted 
above, and in the grand old Church hymns, we find 
the best commentary and interpretation of the sa- 
cred pictures of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Yet during the thirteenth century there 
was a purity in the spirit of the worship which at 
once inspired and regulated the forms in which it 
was manifested. The Annunciations and Nativities 
were still distin<ruished bv a chaste and sacred sim- 
plicity. The features of the Madonna herself, even 
where they were not what we call beautiful, had 
yet a tou(th of that divine and contemplative grace 
which the theologians and the poets had associated 
with the queenly, maternal, and bridal character 
of Mary. 

Thus the impulses given in the early part of the 
fourteenth century continued in progressive devel- 
opment through the fifteenth ; the spiritual for some 
time in advance of the material influences; the 
moral idea emanating as it were from the soul, and 
the influences of external nature flowing ittto it; 
the comprehensive power of fancy using more and 
monj the apprehensive power of imitation, and 
both workinj? together till their "blended mijjht* 
ac^hieved its full fruition in the works of Raphael. 

Early in the fifteenth centur}', the (/ouncil of 
Constance (a. d. 1414), and the condemnation of 
Hubs, gave at new impulse to the worship of tht 
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Til gin. The Hussite wars, and the sai^rilejrious 
mdiornity with whi<*h her sacred imaircs had been 
treated in the north, filled her orthodox votaries of 
the south of Europe with a consternation and hor- 
ror like that excited by the Iconoclasts ol the ei<rhtb 
century, and were followed by a similar reaction 
The Church was called upon to assert more strongly 
than ever its orthodox veneration for her, and, ai 
a natural consequence, votive pictures multiplied 
the works of the excelling artists of the fifteenth 
century testify to the zeal of the votaries, and the 
kindred spirit in which the painters worked. 

Gerson, a celebrated French priest, and chancel* 
lor of the university of Paris, distinjruished himself 
in the Council of Constance by the eloquence with 
which he pleaded for the Immaculate Conception, 
and the enthusiasm with which he y>reached in 
favour of instituting a festival in honour of this 
mystery, as well as another in honour of Joseph, 
the husband of the Virgin. Tn both he was unsuc- 
cessful during his lifetime ; but for both eventually 
his writings prepared the way. He also composed 
a Latin poem of three thousand lines in praise of 
Joseph, which was among the first works published 
after the invention of printing. Together with St 
Joseph, the parents of the Virgin, St. Anna more 
partit'ularly, became objects of popular veneration, 
and all were at length exalted to the rank of patron 
saints, by having festivals instituted in their honour 
It is towards the end of the fifteenth centurv, or 
rather a little later, that we first meet with that 
charming domestic group, called the " Holy Fam- 
ily," afterwards so popular, so widely diffused, and 
rreated with such an infinite variety. 

Towards the end of this century sprung up a nen 
influence, — the revival of classical learning, a pas- 
sionate enthusiasm for the poetry and mythology of 
the Greeks, and a taste for the remains of antique 
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irt. This influence on the representations of the 
Virgin, as far as it was merely external, was f^ood. 
An added dignity and grace, a more free and cor* 
rect drawing, a truer feeling for harmony of pro* 
portion and ail that constitutes elegance, were grad- 
ually infu.sea mto the forms and attitudes. But 
dangerous became the craving for mere beaut) , — 
dangerous the study of the classical and heathen 
literature. This was the commencement of that 
thoroughly pagan taste which in the following cen- 
tury demoralized Christian art. There was now ao 
Attempt at varying tlu? arrangement of the sacred 
groups which led to irrt»veivnce, or at l)est to a sort 
of superficial mannen-d grandeur ; and from thii 
period we date the first introduction of the portrait 
Virgins. An early, and most scandalous example 
remains to us in one of the frescoes in the Vatican, 
which represents Giulia Farnese in the character 
of the Madonna, and Pope Alexander VI. (the infa- 
mous Borgia) kneeling at her feet in the character 
of a votary. Under the influence of the Medici the 
churches of Florence were filled with pictures of the 
Virgin, in which the only thing aimed at was an allur- 
ing and even meretricious beauty. Savonarola thun- 
dered from his pulpit in the garden of San Marco 
against these impieties. He exclaimed against the 
profaneness of those who represented the meek 
mother of Christ in gorgeous apparel, with head un- 
veiled, and under the features of women too well and 
publiclv known. He emphatically declared that if 
the pamters knew as well as he did the influence 
of such pictures in perverting simple minds, they 
would hold their own works in horror and detesta- 
tion. Savonarola yielded to none in orthodox rev- 
erence for the Madonna ; but he desired that she 
should be represented in an orthodox manner. He 
perished at the stake, but not till after he had made 
« bonfire in the Piazza at Florence of the ofl'ensiv*! 
tffigies; he perished — persecuted to death by ihf 
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Borgia family. But his influence on the greatest 
Florentine artists of his time is apparent in the Vir- 
gins of Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, and Fra Bar- 
tolomeo, all of whom had been his friends, admirers, 
and disciples: and all, differing from each other, 
were alike in this, that, whether it be the dignified 
leverity of Botticelli, or the chaste simplicity of 
Lorenzo di Credi, or the noble tenderness of Fra 
Bartolomeo, we feel that each of them had aimed to 
portray worthily the sacred character of the Mother 
of the Redeemer. And to these, as I think, we 
might add Raphael himself, who visited Florence 
but a short time after the horrible execution of Sa- 
vonarola, and must have learned through his friend 
Bartolomeo to mourn the fate and revere the mem- 
ory of that remarkable man, whom he placed after- 
wards in the grand fresco of the " Theologia," 
among the doctors and teachers of the Church. 
(Rome, Vatican.) Of the numerous Virgins paint- 
ed by Raphael in after times, not one is supposed 
to have been a portrait : he says himself, in a letter 
to Count Castiglione, that he painted from an idea 
in his own mind, " mi servo d' una certa idea che 
mi viene in mente ; " while in the contemporary 
works of Andrea del Sarto, we have the features of 
his handsome but vulgar wife in every Maclonna he 
painted.* 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
constellation of living genius in every department 
of art, the riches of the Church, the luxurious hab- 
its and classical studies of the churchmen, the de- 
cline of religious conviction, and the ascendency 
of religious controversy, had combined to multiply 
church pictures, particularly those of a large and 

•Thto tendency to portraituie, in early Florentine and German 
ftrt, ia obserrkble from an early period. The historical sacred 
fubjet^ts of Masaccio, Qhirlandajo, and Van Eyck, arc crowded 
rith ptirtraits of living personages. Their introduction into de 
rotionol sutgects, in the character of sacred persons, U far leM 
%xriu)abli*. 
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decorative character. But, instead of the reijjn (A 
faith, we had now tlie reijjn of taste. There was an 
absolute passion for picturesque jrroupinor ; and, as 
the assennbled fi<;ures were to be as varied as possi- 
ble in action and attitude, the artistic treatment, in 
order to prevent the lines of form and the colours 
of the draperies from interfering: with each other, 
required jjreat skill and profound study: seme of 
these scenic jjroups have become, in the hands of 
great painters, such as Titian, Paul Veronese, and 
Annibale Uaracci, so majznificent, that we are in- 
clined to for«rive their splendid errors. The influ- 
ence of Sanazzaro, and of his famous Latin poem 
on the Nativity (*'/><? Parfu Vlrf/inis **), on the artists 
of the middle of the sixteenth century, and on the 
choice and treatment of the subjects pertaining to 
the Madonna, can hardly be calculated; it was like 
that of Dante in the fourteenth century, but in itP 
nature and result how different ! The grand mate 
rialism of Michael Angelo is supposed to have been 
allied to the genius of Dante ; but would Dante 
have acknowledged the group of the Holy Family 
in the Florentine Gallery, to my feeling, one of the 
most jirofane and offensive of the so-called religious 
pictures, in conception and execution, which ever 
|)roceeded from the mind or hand of a great paint- 
er ? No doubt some of the sculptural Virgins of 
Michael Angelo are magnificent and stately in atti- 
ude and expression, but too austere and mannered 
\8 religious conceptions : nor can we wonder if the 
predilection for the treatment of mere form led hid 
followers and imitators into every species of exag- 
geration and affectation. In the middle of the 
3ixfeenth century, the same artist who painted a 
Leda, or a Psyche, or a Venus one day, painted tor 
the same patron a Virgin of Mercy, or a " Matei 
Purissiina " on the monow. Here, the votary tolA 
his beads, and recited his Aves, before the blessed 
Mother of the Redeenxer ; there^ she was invoked 
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%t Loretto; and that miraculous, bejewelled, ana 
Drocaded Madonna, enshrined within it. 

In the bejjinning of the seventeenth century, th« 
Caracci school gave a new impetus to religious, or 
rather, as it has been styled in contradistincticn, 
sacerdotal or theological art. If these great paint* 
ers had been remarkable merely for the application 
of new artistic methods, for the success with which 
they combined the aims of various schools — 

" Di Michel Angiol la terribil via 
E '1 vero natural di Tiziano," 

Ihe study of the antique with the observation of 
real life, — their works undoubtedly would never 
have taken such a hold on the minds of their con- 
temporaries, nor kept it so long. Everything to 
live must have an infusion of truth within it, and 
this " patchwork ideal," as it has been well styled, 
was held together by such a principle. The foun- 
ders of the Caracci school, and their immediate fol- 
lowers, felt the influences of the time, and worked 
them out. They were devout believers in their 
Church, and most sincere worshippers of the Madon- 
na. Guide, in particular, was so distinguished by 
his passionate enthusiasm for her, that he was sup- 
posed to have been favoured by a particular vision, 
which enabled him more worthily to represent her 
divine beauty. 

It is cuiious that, hand in hand with this develoji- 
ment of taste and feeling in the appreciation of nat- 
ural sentiment and beauty, and this tendency tc 
.*ealism, we find the associations of a peculiar and 
specific sanctity remaininji with the old Byzantine 
type. This arose from the fact, always to be borne 
in mind, that the most ancient artistic fisui-e of 
the Madonna was a purely theological symbol : ap- 
[>arently the moral type was too nearly allied to 
ibe human ani the real to satisfy faith. V is tht 
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;ly. iUrk-('oloure(]. iin<:ient Greek Mailonnaa, mch 

(liiii, whiuh had all alons ilia vrcdit of beins mi 

ulniis; nnd "to tliis day" Hiya KLl^lKr.""" thn 

i|>o1Uiiii lemon nde-setlur will alloir iiu other than 

Ibriiial Greek Madonna, with olivG-gruen com- 

ioti anil veilud heml, to lie gel up in his booth." 

llie same in Russia. Sutli [lifturcn, In whicl 

I is no atlFTDpt at rcpresuntaiiod, real or ideal, 

ind which merely have a sort of iroaftinary sancti^ 

an<t powur, are not no mu<^h idols aa tliey aru inere 

Feli^m. Tliii moat lovvlv Maibnnn liv Raphael 

OP Titian would not have iha same eilet'l. Guido, 

hiiniBlf painted lovelv Viraine, wi!nt every Sat- 

y to pray heferB the little lilHi'k Minhnna tIeUa 

luanlia. anil, lis we ape assui-cd, hctd this old East- 

Id ill* pictures of the Madonna, proiiut-ed by the 
nt onuiiiMtl painlvrs of tlie seventeenth uentutr. 
Bmbodiuil the liieoloay of the time. Tlie Virgin 
' ~ ' like the Mudi/nna di Snn Sisto, " a 
ion of' tbu artist's niind," but, as far ar 
eould put his Btudios loiiuther, she i* " a i^oin- 
lontl oT tivery erenture's (iest," Htmetinies majes- 
\Maietimu9 graaeM, often full of sentiment, ele- 
_kn<W,uul refinement, but wanting wholly in the 
■Diritual cleiuenC If tlie Madonna did really sit to 
*uido in puraon. (?ee Malvasia, " Felaina Pittrice,") 
MB fancy aha inufll have revealed her loveliiiHfS, but 
retled her divinity. 

Wtlboul doubt the finest MadoiinoK of the aevcn- 
uenth ventnry are those proiluued by the Spanish 
whool ; not because they more realize our spiritual 
lonocption of the Virgin — quit* the coulrai^ : Ibr 
Jwra tba expression S' lile tiirou^li ai^iisation and 
MBOtioB prevaila over absti'.ict mind, gr.indi^ur, and 
^ruaj — but bet-ause the inlunsi^ly human and 
VUiMllietxc eharauter givim lo the Mailonna ftp- 
Thu 

ralhdl 



puM most stron"lj- lu ..... ....uio.. 

k)t|H.-a] i» to the failh t1irou[;!i ihu li 
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dian through the imagination. Morales ami Riliera 
exceiied iii the Mater Dolorosa; aiul who has sur> 
passed Murillo in the teiitter exultation of mater- 
nity ? ♦ There is a freshness and a <iepth of feeling 
in the best Madonnas ot* the late Spanish school, 
which puts to shame the mannerism ot' the Italians, 
and the naturalism of the Flemish painters of the 
same iM^riod ; and this because the Spaiiiarda were 
intense and enthusiastic believers, not mere think- 
ers, in art as in religion. 

As in the sixth centur}', the favourite dogma of 
the time (the union of the divine and human na- 
ture in Christ, and the dignity of Mary as parent 
of both) had been embodied in the group of the 
Vira[in and Child, so now, in the sevimteenth, the 
doctrine of the eternal saiictification and predes- 
tination of Mary was, after a long controversy, 
triumphant, and took form in the *' Immaculate 
Conception;" that beautiful subject in which Guido 
and Murillo excelled, and which became the darlins 
theme of the later schools of art It is worthy ot 
remark, that while in the sixtli century, and for a 
thousand years afterwards, the Virgin, in all devo- 
tional subjects, was associated in some visible man- 
ner with her divine Son, in this she appears without 
the Infant in her arms. The maternai character is 
set aside, and she stands alone, absolute in herself, 
and complete in her own perfections. This is a 
very signiticant characteristic of the prevalent the- 
ology of the time. 

I forbear to say much of the productions of a 
school of art which sprung up simultaneously with 
thai of the Caracci, and in the end overpowered its 
hio;her aspirations. The Naturalistic as they were 
oalled, imitated nature without selection, and pro* 
fiuced some charming painters. But their religious 
pictures are almost all intolerable, and their Ma* 

* See in the ILindbook to the Private Oallerie.s of Art mom 
vmarks on the teudcncies of the Spanish School, u. 172 
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ionnas are almost all portraits. Kubens and A I 
baiio painted their wives ; Allori and N'andyck 
their mistresses ; iiomunichino his daughter. Sal- 
vator Kosa, in his Satires, exclaims against this 
general profaneness in terms not less strong tlian 
those of Savonarola in his Sermons ; but the cor- 
ruption was by this time beyond the reach of cure ; 
the sin could neither be preached nor chidcd away. 
Striking etiects of light and shade, peculiar atti- 
tudes, scenic groups, the perpetual and dramatic 
introduction of legendary scenes and personages, 
of visions and miracles of the Madonna vouchsal'ed 
to her votaries, characterize the protluctions of the 
seventeenth centnrv. As " thev who are whole 
need not a physician, but they who are sick," so in 
proportion to the decline of faith were the excite- 
ments to faith, or rather to credulity: just in pro* 
portion as men were less inclined to believe were 
the wonders multiplied which they were called on 
to believe. 

I have not spoken of the influence of Jesuitism 
on art. This Order kept alive that devotion for 
the Madonna which their great founder Loyola 
had so ardently professed when he chose for the 
** Lady " of his thoughts, " no princess, no duchess, 
but one far greater, more peerless." The learning 
of the Jesuits supplied some themes not hitherto in 
r.8e, principally of a fanciful and allegorical kind, 
md never had the meek Alary been so deckeil out 
with earthly ornament as in their church pictures. 
If the sanctification of simplicity, gentleness, ma- 
ternal love, and heroic fortitude, were calculated 
to elftvate the popular mind, the sanctilication of 
mere glitter and ornament, embroidered robes, and 
jewelled crowns, must have tended to degrade it. 
It is surely an unworthy and a foolish excuse that, 
in thus desecrating with the vainest and most vul- 
gar finery the beautiful idjal of the 'Virgin, an ap- 
peal was made to the awe and admira >n of vulgar 

4 
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and i^rnorant minds ; for this is precisely what, ui 
all reiijiious imagery, should be avoided. As, how« 
ever, this sacrilegious millinery does not come within 
the province of the fine arts, I may pass it over 
here. 

Among the Jesuit prints of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. I remember one which represents the Virgin 
and Child in the centre, and around are the most 
famous heretics of all ages, lying prostrate, or hang- 
nig by the neck. Julian the Apostate; Leo the 
Isaurian ; his son, Constantine Capronymus ; Arius; 
Nestorius ; Manicheus ; Luther ; Calvin : — very 
characteristic of the age of controversy which had 
succeeded to the age of faith, when, instead of sol- 
emn saints and grateful votaries, we have dead or 
dying heredcs surrounding the Mother of Mercy 1 



Afler this rapid sketch of the influences which 
modified in a general way the pictures of the Ma- 
donna, we may array before us, and learn to com- 
pare, the types which distinguished in a more par- 
ticular manner the separate schools, caught from 
some more local or individual impulses. Thus ^ire 
have the stern, awful quietude of the old Mosaics : 
the hard lifelessness of the degenerate Greek; I he 
pensive sentiment of the Siena, and statel}' f;le- 
gance of the Florentine Madonnas; the intellectual 
Milanese, with their large foreheads and thoughtfu! 
oyes : the tender, refined mysticism of the Uni- 
brian ; the sumptuous loveliness of the Venetian ; 
the quaint, characteristic simplicity of the early 
German, so stamped with their nationality, that 1 
never looked round me in a room full of German 
girls without thinking of Albert Durer's Vir/pns ; 
the intense life-like feeling of the Spanish ; the 
prosaic, portrait-like nature of the Flemish schools, 
and so on. But here an obvious question suggesii 
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itself. Jn tiic midst of all this diversity, these ever- 
changing influences, was there no characteristic 
type universally accepted, suggested by common 
religious associations, if not defined by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, to which the artist was bound to con- 
form? How is it that the impersonation of the 
Virgin fluctuated, not only with the fluctuating 
tendencies of successive ages, but even wiili the 
caprices of the individual artist V 

This leads lis back to reconsider the soureen 
(iom which the artist drew his inspiration. 

The legend which represents St. Luke the Evan- 
gelist as a painter appears to be of Eastern origin, 
and quite unknown in Western Europe before the 
first crusade. It crept in then, and was accepted 
with many other oriental superstitions and tradi- 
tions. It may have originated in the real existence 
of a Greek painter named Luca — a saint, too, he 
may have been ; for the Greeks have a whole cal- 
endar of canonized artists, — painters, poets, anr' 
musicians; and this Greek San Luca may have 
been a painter of those Madonnas imported from 
the ateliers of Mount Athos into the West by mer- 
chants and pilgrims ; and the West, which knew 
but of one St Luke, may have easily conlbufided 
the painter and the evangelist. 

But we must also remember, that St. Luke the 
Evangelist was early regarded as the great author- 
ity with respect to the few Scripture particulars 
relating to the character and life of Mary ; so that, 
in the figurative sense, he may be said to liave 
oainted that portrait of her which has been since 
received as the perfect type of womanh /-yl : — L 
Her noble, trustful humility, when she receives the 
salutacion of the angel (Luke i. 38) ; the complete 
an«l feminine surrender of her whole being to the 
higher, holier will — "Be it unto me according to 
Ihy word." 2. Then, the decision and prudence 
^t' character, shown in her Vi«it to Elizabeth, her 
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older relative ; her journey in haste over the hills 
to consult with her cousin, which journey it is 
otherwise difficult to acconl with the oriental cus- 
toms of the time, unless Alary, young as she was, 
had pos.sessed unusual promptitude and enei*jry of 
disposition. (Luke i. 39, 40.) 3. The ])roof of 
her intellectual power in the beautiful hymn she 
has left us, "J/// soul doth magnify the Ltyrd." 
(Luk3 i. 40.) The commentators are not agreed 
as to whether this effusion was poured forth by 
immediate inspiration, or composed and written 
down, because the same words, " and Mary said,' 
may be interpreted in either sense ; but we can nj 
more doubt her being the authoress, than we can 
doubt of any other particulars recorded in the 
same Gospel: it proves that she must have been, 
for her time and country, most rarely gifted in 
mind, and deeply read in the Scriptures. 4. She 
was of a contemplative, rellecting, rather silent 
disposition. " She kept all these sayings, and pon- 
dered them in her heart'* (Luke ii. 61.) She 
made no boast of that wondrous and most blessed 
destiny to which she was called ; she thought upon 
it in silence. It is inferred that as many of these 
sayings and events could be known to herself alone, 
St. Luke the P]vangelist could have learned them 
only from her own lips. 5. Next her truly mater- 
nal devotion to her divine Son, whom she attended 
humbly through his whole ministry ;* 6. and lastly,- 
the sublime fortitude and faith with which nhe fol- 
lowed her Son to the death scene, stood beside the 
cross till all was finished, and then went home, and 

* Milton places in the mouth of our Saviour an allusion to thf 
iBiluence of his Mother in early life : — 

" Those growini? thoughts my mother soon perceiving 
By wonls at tinw.A cast forth, inly nyoiced, 
And said to me apart, ' High are thy th<)ugh^s, 
O Son ; but nourish them, and let them soar 
To what height sacred virtue and true worth 
Gui raiM them, though above example high.* ** 
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Hfed (Luke xsiii.) ; for she was to be to as mi 

exaaiptH of all tha* a woman t-oulil omliire, an well 
M all (liat a vfomnn coiilil bu mil ar( out in Wr 
eirthly life. (John six. i5.} ISiitli u-aa tlic i^liar- 
airier of Marj'; such the poTlrail tvnWy paUili'l by 
St. I.aku ; aiid, as it seums to me. tbtae K'altereJ, 
artlusa, unintttalional notices of i'Oii<!ui:t anil cliai^ 
r conveiwc into the most pertbtt mora! type of 
intellectual, teiicli;r, simple, ami heroiir wuman 
ever was placed beibre ua tor our ciliGcnlion 
example- 
_ ut in rhe Cburuh traditions and eiiactmentB, 
ftliollier charaL-ter waa, from the fltlh cenlnry, as- 
M^neil to her, out of wliich jirow the thiK)lop:iQal 
type, very beautiful and esalled, but absorbing to 
■ great ilogree the si-riptural and moral type, and 
NiWitutinji for the merely human attvibutjis othera 
borrowed train her relation to the great scheme of 
redempliao; for it was eonreoded that, as the 
■Bother ol' Ote Divine, she eould not be herself lees 
. divine; consequently above the angela, and 
of all createil Uein^. Acoonllng to the doc- 
of the Immaculate Cooception, her tender 
wtudum be<!anie supernatural gills; the 

il'iful humility was changed into a knowledge 

of her own predestined g)nry ; and, being raised 
bodily inia immortality, and placi^il beside her Son, 
in all " the sairred splendour of beneiivenvc," she 
oaine to be nM;ardud as our intercessor befi>re that 
divine Son. who could refuse nolliing to his mother. 
The relative position of the Mother and lion being 
■fltljtual and indent ruutible was continued iii hesv- 
n; and thus step by step the woinaa was traoa- 

lt«d into the divinity. 

But. (ike her Son, Mary hud walked in humaa 
Ini upon earth, and in Ibrra niu^t liave n»aembled 
f Son ; fbr. as it is argui"!, Cbiiiti hud no earthly 
r, therefore could only have dcrivi'd hia huinao 
aents from hi^ mother. Ad the old Irgi'nd) 



■Bother 

I rf her 
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assume Ihat the resemblance between the Son and 
the Mother must have been perfect. Dante alltidet 
to this belief: 

** Kiguarda ormai nella faccia ch^ a Christo 
Piii s' assoiniglia." 

** Now raise thy view 
Unto the visage most resembling Chrisf 

ITie accepted type of the head of Christ was to be 
taken as a model in its mild, intellectual majesty, 
for that of the Virgin-mother, as far as difierence 
of sex would allow. 

In ;,he ecclesiastical history of Nicephorus Callix- 
tus, he has insei'ted a description of the person of 
Mary, which he declares to have been given by 
Epiphanius, who lived in the fourth century, and 
by nim derived from a more ancient source. It 
must be confessed, that the tj'pe of person here 
assigned to the Virgin is more energetic for a 
woman than that which has been assi(;ned to our 
Saviour as a man. *^ She was of middle stature ; 
her face oval ; her eyes brilliant, and of an olive 
tint ; her eyebrows arched and black ; her hair was 
of a pale brown ; her complexion fair as wheat 
She spoke little, but she spoke freely and affably ; 
she was not troubled in her speech, but grave, 
coui^teous, tranquil. Her dress was without orna- 
ment, and in her deportment was nothing lax or 
feeble." To this ancient description of her person 
and manners, we are to add the scriptural and 
popular portrait of her mind ; the gentleness, the 
purity, the intellect, power, and fortitude ; the gifts 
of the poetess and prophetess ; the humility in 
which she exv^eeded all womankind. Lastly, we 
are to engraft on these personal and moral quali^ 
ties, the theological attributes which the Church, 
from early times, had assigned to her, the super- 
natural endowments which lifted her above aiigelf 
tnd men: — all these were to be combined mti 
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glorious type of perfeetiou. Wher« tball wo 
ik this highest, holVst imi^ei-sonation I Where 
it bueii HttaiiiBil, or even a|ipro.Ti*lied ? Not, 
■talnlv, in the more woman, nor yvt In tlie mere 
tlioae lovely ertaliuiis whii;!! anaken 
yjruipatlietic Uirob of hinil«nii;fl3 ; nor in thoae 
— lUOlionlesa types, which embody a do>:iua; 
the clasdio teaCure^ of marble ^oildegeea, 
ed as moJeU; Dor in the paiiittd ilnl^(e■ 
stare upon tia from tawilrj' ahartj in llaxetl 
id Bmliroidered petlii'iiala. lint whure ? 
Durse we eat:h form to ourdelvea some nodoa 
whal. we require; and ihsie requirtnienls wdl 
as divBPBC aa our natures and our liaiiita of 
lujjbl. For mj'self, I have Euen my own ideal 
and only once, atliuned; f/ifre, whi/ro Ra- 
— inspired if ever painter waa inspired — 
ejected on the spaue belbre him that wonderful 
Mition whii'h wc style the Madonna ili San Sisia 
Irestlen GalO I ^'or there she stands — the trans- 
ired waman, at ont'e completkily human and 
Coulplelely divine, an abstraction of power, purity, 
snd love, poised on the empurpled an', and requii^ 
; no other support ; looking nut, with her nielan- 
>]y, loving mouth, her slightly dilated, sibylline 
1, quite through iho univiTse, to the tmil and 
lununation of all things; — aad, as if'sbu beheld 



ofl* the visionary s 
irt through Him, nov 
Ihat heart; yet already c 
of ibe redeuuud i^Eiirr. 
bra M Blessed. Si\ tin 
made glorious by ilm [ 
Hid a« often, when ai^iiii 
let.'tioaB disturbed hs \'< 
bave begun to think, ■■ 1 



I that u 



to renth lier 
s emhraned on 

ii^ii the homage 
"i'li: lo salute 
vi-ited the elty 
jI' this treasure, 
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as often, when returned, I have stood before i1 
and confessed that there is more in that form and 
face than I had ever yet conceived. I cannot here 
talk the language of critics, and speak of this pic- 
ture merely as a picture, for to me it was a revela- 
tion. In the same gallery is the lovely Madonna 
of the Meyer family; inexpressibly touching and 
perfect in its way, but conveying only one of the 
attributes of Mary, her benign pity ; while the Ma» 
donna di San Sisto is an abstract of all.* 

The poets are ever the best commentators on the 
painters. I have already given from the great 
•* singers of high poems " in the fourteenth century 
their exposition of the theological type of the Ma- 
donna. Now, in some striking passages of our 
modern poets, we may find a most beautiful com- 
mentary on what I have termed the moral type. 

The first is from Wordsworth, and may be recited 
before the Madonna di San Sisto : — 

" Mother ! whose virgnin bosom was oncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied! 
Woman ! above all women glorified ; 
Oui tainted nature's solitary boast; 
Purer than foam on central ocean tost; 
Brighter than eastern skies at davbreak strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemish'd moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven's blue coast, 
Thy Image falls to earth. Yet some I ween, 
Not unfor^iven, the suppliant knee might bend. 
As to a visible Power, in which did blend 
All that was mix'd and reconcil'd in thee. 
Of mother's love with maiden purity, 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene." 

The next, from Shelley, reads like a hymn ife 
oonour of the Immaculate Conception : — 

* Expression Is the groat and chara<*teristic excellence of Raphael 

•iore uMpecially in his Madonnas. It is precisely this which al 

Hud engravings rehder at best most imperfoetly r and ii 

Eof expression the most successful engraving of Um Mm 
di f^ui Sisto is oArtainly that of Steinla. 
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Ideal, and the allegorical spirit of tho time, first suf^ 
gested the expedient of placing round the figur« 
of the glorified Virgin certain accessory symbols, 
which should assist the artist to express, and the 
observer to comprehend, what seemed beyond the 
power of art to portray ; — a language of metaphor 
then understood, and which we also must understand 
if we would seize the complete theological idea in 
tended to be conveyed. 

I shall begin with those sjTiibols which are bor- 
rowed from the Litanies of the Virgin, and from 
certain texts of the Canticles, in all ages of the 
Church applied to her ; symbols which, in the fif^ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, frequently accom- 
pany those representations which set forth her Glori- 
fication or Predestination ; and, in the seventeenth, 
are introduced into the " Immaculate Conception." 

1. The Sun and the Moon. — »* Electa ut Sol, 
pulchra ut Luna," is one of the texts of the Can- 
ticles applied to Mary; and also in a passage of 
the Revelation, " A woman clothed with the sun, 
having the moon under her feet, and on her head a 
crown of twelve stars." Hence the radiance of the 
sun above her head, and the crescent moon beneath 
her feet. From inevitable association the crescent 
moon suggests the idea of her perpetual chastity \ 
but in this sense it would be a pagan rather than a 
Christian attribute. 

2. The Star. — This attribute, often embroid- 
ered in front of the veil of the Virgin or on the 
right shoulder of her blue mantle, has become al- 
most as a badge from which several well-known 
pictures derive their title, " La Madonna della 
Stella." It is in the first place an attribute allud- 
ing to the most beautiful and expressive of hef 
many titles : — *' Stella J/a/vV," Star of the Sea,* 
which is one interpretation of her Jewish name 

• "Ave Maris Sfella 
Dei Ifater alma !"&c 







but she IB also " Stella Jacohi," the Stai 
Jacob; "Slelln Matni'ma," tbe Morniric Star; 
BiTiWiea." the FixM 8t;ir. When, in- 
'ttead of Iha sinjili? star on lie-r re-il or mant]!;, slie 
baa the crown ul' twelve stars, tli« alluaion is to ihu 
Eext of tbe Apocalypse slreail}' quoted, and ihe 
DDiiibcr of stars U in allusion to the number ol' the 
Apostles." 

3. Tlie I,iLT. — " / am Ihe nme of Shanm, and 

Uly of Ike ealUiis." (Cant ii. 1, a.) As Ihe fwu" 

eral emblem of purity, the lily is jntrodut'eil into 

tbe AiinunL-iatioiL, wliere it oii^ht to be witbout 

' [I tiie enthroned jlaiionnaa it is fre- 

itly placed in the ban'la ol' attendant angela, 

partiuularly in the Florentine JUadonnas ; llie 

tbe eicbleni of tlit^ir patroness, bein^ chosen 

e (uidzens as the ilfice of tlie city. For the 

reason it bccaiue that of the Freni-h nionni<- 

Thorns are soiiu!tim^s interlaced with the lily, 

ispreaa the " Liliiim inler Hpinas." (Cant ii. i.) 

^I'lie RoBB, — She is (he rose of Sbaron, aa 

■be lily of the valley ; and as an emiilem of 

lovB and beauty, the rose is c^peeially dedicntcil to 

ber. Tbe plantation or gardeji of roses t >s often 

iBtrwlUeed ; BOmetimeB it forms the background of 

lie picture. There ia a most beautiful example in 

B Madonna by Cesaro di Sealo (Milan, Brcrn); 

and atiotber, " the Madonna of the Kose Busb," by 

Uartia Scboen. (CaCliedral, Colmur.) 

~ The Enclosed Gardkn {Horiug cnne/uKus) 

_. imaKe borrowed, like many othc.re, from tlw 

ig of Solomon. (Cai)t. iv. 12.) I have seen 

enclosed gardim very si-;;nilieaolly placed in 

bockjcround of the Annunciation, and in ]iic- 

of the Immauulato Conti-jiiion. Soineriraei 

s I'ormeJ of a treillage or beiljte 



■ •"Id dVriCe Inquit >)<ia core 
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roses, as in a beautifiil Vii^n by Francia.* Some- 
times it is merely formed of stakes or palisades, as 
in some of the prints by Albert Durer. 

The Well always full ; the Fountain forevef 
sealed ; the Tower of David ; the Temple of Sol- 
omon ; the City of David (^Cioitas saucid)^ (Cant 
iv. 4, 12, 15) ; all these are attributes borrowed 
fh)m the Canticles, and are introduced into picturei 
and stained glass. 

6. The Porta Clausa, the Closed Gate, is an* 
other metaphor, taken from the prophecy of Eze- 
kiel (xliv. 4). 

7. The Cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus exaUata^ 
•* exalted as a cedar in Lebanon "), because of its 
height, its incorruptible substance, its perfume, and 
the healing virtues attributed to it in the East, ex- 
presses the greatness, the beauty, the goodness of 
Mary. 

The victorious Palm, the Plantain ** far spread- 
ing," and the Cypress pointing to heaven, are also 
emblems of the Virgin. 

The Olive, as a sign of peace, hope, and abun- 
dance, is also a fitting emblem of the graces of 
Mary.f 

8. The Stem of Jesse (Isa. xi. 1), figured as a 
green branch entwined with flowers, is also very 
significant 

9. The Mirror (Specula sine maculd) is a met- 
aphor borrowed from the Book of Wisdom (vii. 
25). We meet with it in some of the late picturei 
of the Immaculate Conception. , 

10. The Sealed Book is also a symbol often 
placed in the haiuls of the Vir<rin in a mystical An- 
nuncialioM, and sufficiently significant. The allu- 
»ion is to the text, " in that book were all my mem> 

• Manich Gal. ; another by Antonio la Nogropon** in the Saa 
Prance«>co della Viguaat Venice, is alsr auioMtauce of this signtt 
taut bacli;sprouud. 

t Quasi oUva specloea in eampia 
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^rs written ;" and also to the text in Isaiah (sxix. 
11, 12), in which he describes the vision of the 
book that was sealed, and could be read neither by 
the learned nor the unlearned. 

11. " The Bush which burned and was not con- 
Humed," is introduced, with a mystical significance, 
into an Annunciation by Titian. 

Besides these symbols, which have a mystic and 
ia\ red significance, and arc applicable to the Virgin 
onlv, certain attributes and accessories are intro- 
duced into pictures of the Madonna and Child, 
which are capable of a more general interpretation. 

1. The Globk, as the emblem of sovereignty, 
was very early placed in the hand of the divine 
Child. When the globe is under the feet of the 
Madonna and encircled by a serpent, as in some 
later pictures, it figures our Redemption ; her tri- 
umph over a fallen world — fallen through sin. 

2. The Serpent is the general emblem of Sin or 
Satan ; but under the feet of the Virgin it has a pe- 
culiar significance. She has generally her foot on 
the head of the reptile. **She shall bruise thy 
head,'* as it is interpreted in the Roman Catholic 
Church.* 

3. The Apple, which of all the attributes is the 
most common, signifies the fall of man, which made 
Redemption necessary. It is sometimes placed in 
thj hands of the Child ; but when in the hand 
.i* the Mother, she is then designated as the second 
Eve.t 

4. The Pomegranate, with the seeds displayed, 
was the ancient emblem of hope, and more particu- 
larly of religious hope. It is often placed in the 
hands of the Child, who sometimes presents it to 
his Mother. 

Other fruits and flowers, always beautiful acce9« 

* fysa conteret caput tuum. 

t Mom per Evam : vita per Mariam 
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fories, are frequently introduced according to tha 
taste of the arrist. But fruits in a general sense 
signified "the fruits of the Spirit — joy, peace, 
love ; " and liowers were consecrated to the Vir- 
gin : hence we yet see them placed before her as 
offerinjis. 

5 Ears of Wheat in the hand of the Infant 
(as in a lovely little Madonna by Ludovico Car* 
racci)* figured the bread in the Eucharist, and 
Grapes the wine. 

6. The Book. — In the hand of the Infant Christ, 
the book is the Gospel in a general sense, or it is 
the Book of Wisdom. In the hand of the Madonna, 
it may have one of two meanings. When open, or 
when she has her finger between the leaves, or 
when the Child is turning over the pages, then it is 
the Book of Wisdom, and is always supposed to be 
open at the seventh chapter. When the book is 
clasped or sealed, it is a mystical symbol of the 
Virgin herself, as I have already explained. 

7. The Dove, as the received emblem of the 
Holy Spirit, is properly placed above, as hovering 
over the Virgin. There is an exception to this rule 
in a very interesting picture in the Louvre, where 
the Holy Dove (with the nimbus) is placed at the 
feet of the Child.f This is so unusual, and so con- 
trary to all the received proprieties of religious art, 
that I think the nimbus may have been added after- 
wards. 

The seven doves round the head of the Virgin 
signify the seven gifts of the Spirit. These char- 
acterize her as personified Wisdom — the Matef 
Sanientiae. 

Doves placed near Mary when she is reading, of 
at work in the temple, are expressive of her gen- 
tleness and tenderness. 

* Lansdowne Collection. There was another exactly siinflai 
«. the collection of Mr. Rogers. 

The Virgin \vu the air of a gipsy. ( Lourre, 616. ) 



R. BlBAS. — The bird in the Egj-ptian Hero- 
gljTiliiis iu<!iiijit!(l the eoul of maa. In tha vert 
aiit-ierit [lictures there fan be no cloubt, I lliink, 
thai tlie binl lu tlie hand of Cln-ial figured ihu a>ul, 
or the «iiirUual us opposocl to the innterial. IJut.ir 
the l»ter pictures, the qriginal iiiu;iniii{! btiiij! lost, 
birds bucanie mure ornamental aci;ei<9onivi, or play- 
tliiii^ Sometinied it is a parrot from the luist, 
soaictinias a partriil^ (the partridge is trer{uent in 
the Venetian pk'tures) ; sometimi'a a goIilKni^Ii, as 
in Raphael's Madonna dd Carileilino. In a Ma- 
donnn by G jereiuo, the Motber holds a liird gienrheil 
f. her hand, anil the CIiIIlI, with a most nal--e in- 
B ifxpresaion, shrinka bafk frum it.* In a 
m by Darouoio, he holJ^ it up hotbre a cat 
L. (JaJ. S9), so eoiu[)li^ti!ly were the original 
alum and all the religious proprielles of oil at 

er animals are occasionally introduced. Ex' 

y oRensive are the apes when admitted into 

itional pictures. We have associations with 

>l as a mockery of the human, wliith ren- 

f disagreeable aocessorv. It appears 

hjLEaluryaLijeiaaiB-theJashion 

a apes as pets, and every reader of Voa^ 

..JlumbtT lln: Iri.NjiiLEil iiii'iilioa _of Jhes« aui- 

loals aspotjariil f.ivnui i.i.- ni' ilii.' a,rtists. Thus only 
can I'al-oouiiL I'nr liii; iir,]'i.liLiiiL)[i of the ape, par- 
ticularly in till' l-'i^ri-;iri-i! |jiiiuiv,i BassBno's i\ag, 
" uw'b i«i, are ofieii iiiiiudueed. In a famous 
e by ^lian, '■ La Vierjiu au Lapin," we have 



Ttnaia women of tlie Old TeNtament are rft- 

ted W especial lyjip4 of the Virgin. 

!tXi Mary is regarded as the scuond Eve, bfr 
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sause, through her, came the promised Redemption 
She bruised the head of the Serpent. The Tree 
of Life, the Fall, or Eve holdinoj the Apple, are 
constantly introduced allusively m the Madonna 
pictures, as ornaments of her throne, or on the pre- 
della of an altar-piece representing the Annuncia- 
tion, the Nativity, or the Coronation. 

Rachel figures as the ideal of contemplative 
life. 

Ruth, as the ancestress of David. 

Abishag, as " the Virgin who was brought to 
the King." (I Kings i. 1.) 

Bathsheba, because she sat upon a throne on 
the right hand of her Son. 

Judith and Esther, as having redeemed their 

Ceople, and brought deliverance to Israel. It ia 
ecause of their typical (character, as emblems of 
the Virgin, that these Jewish heroines so often fig 
ure in the religious pictures.* 

In his " Paradiso " (c. xxxii.), Dante represents 
Eve, Rachel, Sara, Ruth, Judith, as seated at the 
feet of the Virgin Mary, beneath her throne in 
heaven; and next to Rachel, by a refinement of 
spiritual and poetical gallantry, he has placed his 
Beatrice. 

In the beautiful frescoes of the church of St 
Apollinaris at Remagen, these Hebrew women 
stand together in a group below the throne of the 
Virgin. 

Of the Prophets and the Sibyls who attend on 
Christ in his character of the Messiah or Redeemer, 
I shall have much to say, when describing the ar- 
tistic treatment of the history and character of Our 
Lord. Those of the prophets who are supposed to 
refer more particularly to the Incarnation, prop- 
erly attend on the Virgin and Child ; but in the 
ancient altar-pieces, they are not placed within the 

* The artistic treatment of these characters as types of tht 
vlrifin, will be found in th9 fow^h series of *^ Legendary Art." 
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1 frune, hor are they grouped immerJigleljr 
rminil luii" throiui. but form the ujfRr ai;CBBEioilK3, or 
we treated separately as ^vmbolii'iil 

First, Mnst^a, because he beheld the ljiirnin|; 
busli, •■ wbtiih burned and was Tiot con.tuiiiud." He 
m peaerally in the Bet of' removing his aaadals. 

Aaron, lietauM bin rod blosaomed mirat'iilouslj'. 

QiaitOS, on whose lleece deit-ended the devr of 
hoaven, while all visa liry nroutid. 

DxjnKi., who b«be1d (he stone which waa eat 
(lui without hands, aiid beoanui a gruat uioiiDtain, 
illin^ the earth. (I'h. ii. 45.) 

1>AVID, as prophet rnx'l ant^DStor. " Listen, 
ightor, and int'liiie tliiiie ear." 

Isaiah. "Behold a vir<^n sUall c 



[ lilE&ifiicL. " This e>i^ sh^" ^ Bhut" (cb. xliv. 

I Certain of these jiersonages, Moeei, Aaron, Gid- 
'"a, Diuiiel, Ezekml, arc not merely a<.'L-uBsorie8 
il attendant Gpiiiii:^, but in a manner attributes, 
ll flJtJirewiiig llie uluiraMer of the Virfrin. Thm 
^ mauy iuBtauues, no Rud the prophetical permn- 
■ alcD^ther omitted, and we have simply the 
ibiUe ngut^ng the proi>bu('y itself, the burning 
Jlsh, the rSd, the dawy Aence, So. 
f The Sibyls are soinutimes introiluced alternately 
~ lb the rrojihets. In jieneral, if there be only 
h tbey are tlie Tibunina, wiio siiowed the vision 
_i Augustus, and the Cumaan Sibyl who foretold 
ibaUnh of oar Saviour. The Sibylii were mui^h 
the isjhion in the L'laasie lioies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; Wubnel Aiigelo ami Itaphael have left iu 

.( I inust ropeHt that the fall conaideration of 

I Pr^hula and tiil>yls as ut<;es9ories bt'Iongs tc 

[dther depaninunt of saured art, and i.huy wiU 

al ttuMf place there. 

I The EvMiKalJals frequently, and aouietimes one 
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or more of the Twelve Apostles, appear as accetso* 
ries which assist the theological conception. When 
other figures are introduced, they are generally 
eitlier the protecting saints of the country or locality, 
or the saints of the Religious Order to whom the 
edifice belongs ; or, whefe the picture or window is 
an eX'VOto^ we find the patron saints of the confra* 
ternity, or of the donor or votary who has dodi- 
cated it. 

Angels seated at the feet of the Madonna and 
playing on musical instruments, are most lovely and 
appropriate accessories, for the choral angels are 
always around her in heaven, and on earth she i? 
the especial patroness of music and minstrelsy.* 
Her delegate Cecilia patronized sacred music ; but 
all music and musicians, all minstrels, and all who 
plied the "gaye science," were under the protec- 
tion of Mary. When the angels are singing from 
their music books, and others are accompanying 
them with lutes and viols, the song is not always 
supposed to be the same. In a Nativity they sing 
the " Gloria in excelsis Deo ;" in a Coronation, the 
"Regina CoeH;" in an enthroned Madonna with 
votaries, the " Salve Regina, Mater Misericor- 
diae ! " in a pastoral Madonna and Child it may be 
the ** Alma Mater Redemptoris." 

In all the most ancient devotional efiigies (those 
in the catacombs and the old mosaics), the Virgin 
appears as a majestic woman of mature age. In 
those subjects taken from her history which precede 
her r»».turn from Eg}'pt, and in the Holy Families, 
she should appear as a young maiden from fifteen 
to seventet^n years old. 

In the subjects taken from her history v/hich fol- 
low the baptism of our Lord, she should appear aa 
a matron between furty and fifty, but still of a 

* The picture by Lo Spagna, lately addei to our National Qmi 
Very te a U^autiful exampln. 
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I. and gracious aspect When Michael Angelo 
cproocheil with repi'eaentiiig his Maler Dolo- 
muub Un younp;, he replied that the perfect 
J and serBniiy of the tharai^ter of Mary would 
prusftrved liur b«auU' and youtliful appear- 
loii;! beyood Ibe usual period." 
cause totae of the Greek picCUfcs and carved 
^!9 hud bocome b]ai!k through extreme nge, it 
was arguod by certain duvout vfritera, that the vir- 
^11 lierwlf moBt have l^ecn of a very dark com- 
(iloxioii ; and in favour of l)iis idea tliey (juolud thin 
'"-X IVoiD the Canticles, "I am blaclc, but comely, 
aushteraof Jerusaleni." Kut others say that 
)plex.ion had become black only during her 
_ . in EgypU At all events, though the blauk- 
t» of these andqun images waa supposed to en- 
pva their sanctity, it has never been iiuitaled in 
t fine nrts, and it is quite contrary to the de- 
■jlition of Nii-ephorus, which is tliu most ancient 
iCoriey, and that which is followed in the Greek 



ool. 



close red 



The pm|)er dress of ilie Vii'^ 
tunic, with long sicei'cs : f ami over this a bl<ie 
robe or mantle. In the early jiiciurc:), the co!:>urs 
are pale and delicate. Hit hca'l nughl to he veiled. 
The fathers of the pnuu-wd Cliuich, particularly 
Tertullian, attach ^rcai iiii|>ui'iancc to the decent 
vril worn by Ciii-isiian tii^ii.lrns; and in all the 
early pictures the \irgiii i.s i tiled. The enthroned 
Vi(«in, unveiled, with lon^ trt-sscs falling down on 
litber nJe, was an innovation introduced about the 
end of the Hiteonth century ; comu.enciug, I think, 
irilb tlie Uilanesc. aud thuucc ado,>tud in the Ger- 
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tnan schools and those of Northern Italy. 11m 
Geiman Madonnas of Albert Durer's time tiave 
often magnificent and luxuriant hair, curling in 
ringbts, or descending to the waist in rich waves, 
and always fair. Dark-haired Madonnas appear 
first in the Spanish and later Italian scliools. 

In the historical pictures, her dr«as is very sim- 

I)ic ; but in those devotional figures whicn represent 
icr as queen of heaven, she wears a splendid 
crown, sometimes of jewels interwoven with lilies 
and roses. The crown is often the sovereign crown 
of the country in which the picture is placed : thus, 
in the Papal States, she often wears the triple 
tiara ; in Austria, the imperial diadem. Her blue 
tunic is richly embroidered with gold and gems, or 
hned with ermine, or stuff of various colours, in ac- 
cordance with a text of Scripture : " Tiie King's 
daughter is all glorious within ; her clothing is of 
wrouiiht "[old. J^he shall be brought unto the Kins 
in a vesture of needlework." (Ps. xlv. 13.) In 
the Immaculate Conception, and in the Assump- 
tion, her tunic should be plain white, or white 
spangled with golden stars. In the subjects relat- 
ing to the Passion, and after the Crucifixion, the 
dress of the Virgin should be violet or gray. 
Tliese proprieties, however, are not always attended 
ta 

In the early pictures which represent her as nurs- 
mg the divine infant (the subject called the Ver- 
cine Lallante)^ the utmost care is taken to veil the 
lust as much as jxissible. In the Spanish school 
the most vigilant censorship was exercised over all 
iacrc<l pictures, and, with regard to the figures of 
jhe V^iigin, the utmost decorum was retiuired. 
** What,** savs Pacheco, ** can be more foreiirn to the 
respect which we owe to our Lud)- the Virgin, than 
U) paint her sitting down with one of her knee.'i 
placiMi over the other, and ot'ten with her sacred 
wet uncovered ant 1 naked? Let thanks Ui ijivei* 
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!• the HoW rn(|ui«tion, whicb (>onimaii(l8 that llrii 

jilxirtv sliniiM Us oorrtM-'ted." For thin ren-sun, pur- 
iiaps.'we acliloLii naa tlio fuel of llic VitLin in Span 
itJl |iittiirBa,* Cunlllu'ho spi'.ika inoit | ailitulnrlj' 
on Lhv impropriety of j)iuntiii;> llie Vir<!iti uii«liod, 
"-viiu-u it \» mniiifcBt thut uiir I ai\\ wds iii tltr 
InUk of wi'arin^ shocxi ns is proM'il I > iIip much 
jr»"0'^'-*il relw of one of ihein Imm Iii r dmiie feel 

ITIieCliiUl in her Hrais I9 a1wn\s in ilii. (.reub 
I t-arly piftiireM'lothi'd in a Ijltle luini ^annr- 
>' nhil'e. In the lilWnlh t nl in In- hrst ap- 
»ra jjftnly, aini thou whi)!!)- umlrH|iJ .loseph, 
■kdiaearthlyi/oM. wuara ihi; iillroii-irlouieil man- 
wnr a iirny tuniii. In thi. Iitti » iiools o( art 
e itifriifli.'aiit uoluurs art; Ql'ten ^ani 1 and aoute- 
wliglly dirtpcnsud with. 
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n this voIuiriR, »» tn llie frinnifr oriL's. I hftvo ad> 
tf the dislinctioR bi^twcuii the devolioniil and 
e luBlorival rcprrscnt.itions. 

T I'lfuw Hit lievotinnal. alt tlms? irhii-h express a 

A morely; all the entlironud Mndonnas, alone 

i"rojtLilc<i liy signifitant iiL-ui'Ssoi ivs or attend- 

1 EHiiiM; all the My^lU'nl Crimiiiitifiii^ and Itn- 

i! Cone«[itions ; all the Holy FiLiniliL-B with. 

,._,,Hiii| lliose toinplelelv idt-nl and votivBi 

UjiK'ill which the appeal \ nitidi: to thi: taitfa 
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And piety of the observer. I shall give tbe char* 
Bcteristio details, in particular instances, further on. 

The altar-pieces in a Roman Catholic church are 
always either strictly devotional subjects, or, it 
may be, historical subjects (such as the Nativity) 
ft^eatcd in a devotional sense. They are sometimes io 
several pieces or compartments. A Diptych is an 
altar-piece composed of two divisions or leaveSi 
which are united by hinges, and close like a iKiok. 
Portable altar-pieces of a small size are generally 
in this form ; and among the roost valuable ana 
curious remains of early religious art are the Greek 
and Byzantine Diptychs, sometimes painted, some- 
times carved in ivory. * A Triptych is an altar- 
piece in three parts ; the two outer li visions or 
wings otlen closing as shutters over the central 
compartment. 

On the outside of the shutters or doors the An- 
nunciation was generally painted, as the mystery 
which opened the gates of salvation ; occasionally, 
also, the portraits of the votaries or donors. 

Complete examples of devotional representation 
occur in tbe complex and elaborate altar-pieces* 
and windows of stained glass, which often com- 

frehend a very significant scheme • of theology .f 
give here plans of two of these eld* altar-pieces, 
which will assist the reader in elucidating the 
Bieaning of others. 

The first is the altar-piece in the Rinuccini 
Chapel in the church of the Santa Croeo of 
Florence. It is necessary to premise that- the 
eliapel was founded in honour of the Virgin and 

* Among the '* Casts from Ancient Ivory Carvings," published 
y the Arundel Society, will be found some interesting and illus* 
.rative examples, particularly Class III. Diptych 6, Class YII 
Diptych t and Triptych /, Class IX. Triptych *. 

t Still more important examples occur in the porches and ex 
Hsfior decoration of the old cathedrals, French and English 
irhich have escaped mutilation. These Will be found explained 
»t length in the Fourth ^ries of Sacred and I^egendary Art 
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Uaiy MacdaliMie ; while the church is dedicatci] 
to ihe Holy Oro?s, iind belongs to tlio Franriaoans. 

RTiiu tOmpartiiitiiW are SHparntmi by wnoil-ivork 
fit richly uarvi:!! and ^It in lIid (3o(liic; style, 
th twisted voluinna. pinnacles, nnd scrolls. The 
^eutv arc thiia distribiiieil. 
A. The Viri^in and ChiM enthroned. She haa 
1 ran on Iter breast, the moon under her Rret, the 
^vfl itars over tttr bead, and is attended by an- 
b bearing Ihe attributes of the canlinal virtues. 
St. Jobti the Biipdst C. St. Fnmi'is. D. St. 
hi) EvangeliHl. E. Marv Ma^Ialene. 1. The 
urncilixion, with the Vir^'n ami St. John. 3, 
1, 4, 5. The Tour Evangelists with their books i 
naif length. 6, 7. St. Peter nnd St. Paul; 
biir length. 8, 9, 10, 11. St. Thomas, St. 
Philip, St James, and St. Andrew : half lencfth. 
Pf. The Pmdella. 12. The Nativity and Adora- 
iaa of Magi. 13. St. Frnneia receives the Sti^ 
atn. M. Baptism of Christ. IS. The Vision of 
^ John in Patinos. IS. Mary Mairdalene boma 
I- bJ^ mjiels. Between the altar-jjiet.*e and tiie 
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iiici;!' painted for the suppresireU convent of Santa 
ULiara, at Veiiite. It la six foet liigh, and eigb' 




feet mile, ami the ornamental carvinij in wliicih tlie 
subjevta are enclosed partiuularlj' aplundiU and elab- 

A. The Coronnrion of the Virgin, treated as a 
religious inyaler]', nitli irhoral anncle. II. 'I'liu Na- 
tivity of our Lord. C. Tlie Baptimu. 1>. I'lie I..a)it 
Supper. E. lite Betrayal of ^lirist. ¥. 'Ilie Pro- 
cession to Calvary, in wliicli the Virfjin is ruduly 
puilied aside by tlie soldiers. G. Tiiu Crucifixion, 
as an event : John »uslainK the Vii^in at tlie foot 
of the cross. H. The Iteaurrt'ctioii anil the NoU 
me langere. I. Asienaion. I. Hall-ligure of Christ 
with ihc hand extended in tK^nediciion : in the olhoi 
band tliu Go!<])el. 2. David. 3, Isuiah. 4, 5, 6, 
T. The four Evangelists J^tandin^. 8, 9, 11, la, 
Scenes from the Lite of St. Fi*ancis and St. Clara 
10. The Dug<.'cnt of thv Holy Glioitt. 13 The Lail 
Jndginent. 

It ID to be regretti'd that so many of these altar 
pltcuK liave been broken up, and the dclatihed 
julrls i^old ai separate piiluri's ; so llial we may lind 
Mid com part nil- lit of an aliar in a iliiiii.li at Ituiue, 
and another hangtn<; in a ilrawing-i'ooin in London 
ite upper pai-t at Ghent, the lower half at Farii 
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Mif! wing At Berlin, another at Florence. Bnt 
where they exist as a whole, how solemn, signifi- 
cant, and instructive tlie arrangement! It may 
be read as we ntad a poem. Compare these with 
the grou[)S round the enthroned Virgin in the later 
ahar-piecos, where the saints elbow each other iu 
attitudes, where mortal men sit with unseemly 
Camilianty close to personages recognized as di- 
vine. As I have remarked further on, it is one of 
the most interesting speculations connected with the 
study of art, to trace this decline from reverence to 
irreverence, from the most rigid formula to the mosi 
fantastic caprice. The gradual disappearance of 
the personages of the Old Testament, the increas- 
ing importance given to the family of the Blessed 
Virgin, the nmltiplication of legendary subjects, and 
all the variety of adventitious, unmeaning, or mere- 
ly ornamental accessories, strike us just in propor- 
tion as a learned theology replaced the unreflect- 
ing, undoubting piety of an earlier age. 

The historical subjects comprise the events from 
the Life of the Vingin, when treated in a dramatic 
form ; and all those groups which exhibit her in her 
merelv domestic relations, occupied by cares tor 
her divine Child, and surrounde*! by her parents 
and kindred, subjects which assume a pastoral and 
poetical rather than an historical Ibrni. 

All these may be divided into Scriptural and 
Legendary representations. The Scriptural scenes 
in which the Virgin Mary is a chief or imnoitant 

Sjrsonage, are the Annunciation, the Visitation, the 
ativity, the Purification, the Adoration of the Alagi, 
the Flight into Kgy[)t, the Marriage at Cana, the 
Procession to Calvary, the Crucitixion (as relateil by 
Bl. John), and the Descent of the Holy (rliost. The 
Traditional an<l Legendary scenes are those taken 
Axim the apocryphal Scri[)tures, some of which have 
txiste<l from the third century. Tlie Legend of Joa 
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chim and Anna, the parents of the Virgin, with thfl 
account of her early life, and her Marriage with Jo« 
seph, down to the Massacre of the Innocents, are 
taken from the Gospel of Mary and the Protevan* 
gelioii. The scenes of the Flight into Egypt, the 
Repose on the Journey, and the Sojourn of the 
Holy Family at Ilieropolis or Matarea, are taken 
Irom the Gospel of Infancy. The various scenes at- 
tending the Death and Assumption of the Virgin are 
derived from a Greek legendary y)oem, oncf. aliiib" 
uted to St. John the Evangelist, but the work, as it 
is supposed, of a certain Greek, named Meliton, whc 
lived in the ninth century, and who has merely 
dressed up in a more fanciful form ancient tradi- 
tions of the Church. Many of these historical 
scenes have been treated in a devotional style, ex- 

{)ressing not the action, but the event, taken in the 
ight of a religious mystery ; a distinction which I 
have fully exj)lained in the following pages, where 
I have jjiven in detail the legends on which these 
scenes are founded, and the religious significance 
conveyed by the treatment. 

A complete series of the History of the Virgin 
begins with the rejection of her father Joachim 
from the temple, and ends with the assumption and 
coronation, including most of the events in the His- 
tory of our Lord (as for example, the series painted 
by Giotto, in the chapel of the Arena, at Padua) ; 
but there are many instances in which certain im- 
portant events relating to the Virgin only, as the 
principal person, are treated as a devotional series; 
and such are generally found in the chapels and or- 
atories especially dedicated to her. A beautiful in- 
stance is that of the Death of the Virgin, treated in 
^ succession of scenes, as an event apart, and 
painted by Taddeo Bartolo, in the Chapel of tlie 
ralaz?o Publico, at Siena. This small chapel was 
dedicated to the Virgin soon after the terrible 
plague of 1348 had ceased, as it was believed, k\ 
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her intiTd'auon 1 m Uiat ihiR muntuipal L-bap«l 
wai at aiicu un expi'essioD ol' lliaiik^iiivitig, mill 
■ memorial of iluatli, ol' sufferinji, ol' bercaveLiiunl, 
■od of bojie in tbe iisutroctioii. TIiq frvscoM 
cover one wall of thu uliapel, anil are arirauged 
in four scenic. 

1. Maiy ia rO'.'liriin'! in her last sickness, oni) 
■round her aru llic A[J08tle», wljo, netoriiing to the 
beautiful legBiiiI. were mirdculowtg asseiubli;il to 
witness her ilvpnrture. To express this, one of 
tlieu) is floatiiij; in aa il'borue on tliu air. St. .lobn. 
kneels at her Itliit. und she takes, with an exprea- 
W[<|uiaitel^ tender atiil nialurnal, liia two baad* 
._ Tu.. .,..r„„ :. peijiiliar ti 
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extended on her touch, surrounded 
tbe weeping Apostles, and Christ bt-liind re- 
''le parting soul.— the usual represeiilalion, 
tea with ilie uJinust seutjmeiit. 
s is borne lo tbo grave hy tbe Apostles ; in 
background, tlie iralls ot' the my of Jej-usaleni. 
Here the Greek legend of St. Miehael jiriitw-'lina 
ber remans trom tbe sar.'ri legions Jew is omitted. 
and a peculiar (augment orsoluuuiity [turvadi's thi 
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Irotn the tomb sustainud by hovering angels, and ii 
received by Christ. 

When I first saw these beautiful frescoes, in 1847, 
-hey were in a very ruined state; they have since 
been restored in a very good stvle, and with a rev* 
erent attention to the details and expression. 

In general, however, the cycle-commences either 
with the legend of Joachim and Anna, or with the 
Nativity of the Virgin, and ends with the assump* 
tion and coronation. A most interesting eaily ex- 
ample is the series painted in fresco by Taddeo 
Gaddi, in the Baroncelli Chapel at Florence. The 
subjects are arranged on two walls. The first 
on the right hand, and the second, opposite to us 
as we enter. 

1. Joachim is rejected from the Temple. 

2. He is consoled by the Angel. 

3. The meeting of Joachim and Anna. 

4. The Birth of the Virgin. 

5. The Presentation of the Virgin. She is here 
a child of about five vears old: and having ascend- 
ed five steps (of the fifteen) she turns as if to bid 
farewell to her parents and companions, who stand 
below; while on the summit the Hich Priest, Anna 
the prophetess, and the maidens of the Temple 
come forward to receive her. 

6. The Rlarriage to Joseph, and the rage and 
disappointment of the other suitors. 

The second wall is divided by a large window of 
the richest stained glass, on each side of which the 
suujects are arranged. 

7. The Annunciation. This is peculiar. Mary 
not throned or standing, but seated on the ground 
with her hands clasped, and an expression bcani* 
ful for devotion and humility, looks upwards to thf 
descending angel. 

8. The Mei'tiuir of Mary and F^lizabcth. 

9. The .-Vnnunciation to the Shepherds. 
10. The Nativity. 



11. The Wito Menbcliold ihe Slftrin tlie Fgrm 
*l'>iCI>il<l. 

1 2, 'I'lii'v approat-li to Worship, Urnler thii 
it th« Blwr. no loriircr u.-+'U a» suili: and 

it a srnHll but hi'HuiJt'iil ti'i]ity<.'h nf ttji' Coro- 

il'H.ii Vii«iii, liv Giiiiro, I'oiitaiiilng ^t. Iitasl 

vil iwiulf ol nai'ills, an-mk. &l'. ; nixl on ihc 

..H oppoftiti-' is llie lal^^f Ih'si-o of ihe Afsmiip- 

tioti, liy M>.irianli. in tvhi.li St. Ttiomiw rci-i.iviM 

the aintic, tUv othi-r Apostles liuinrr oniiltwl. This 

is of iimL'hliktui'ilal>', lii'in>' pnintHil Mt)uut. 14U9. 

Thn MVla, of live siihjcvts i>i Iht- Kiniiuini Chnp- 

I (in thu Mi'visty ol" I'lie s-imc t-hiinli) liiu boaa 
Rt-rolly attributed to TmiJeo r.^ldi, but 1 ngree 
tb tln»e wlio gave It to a difluiunt painter of 
I Bama |>eriod. 
The suhjcL-ra are th'ja arranged:—!. The Rl- 
elion ol' Jnauliim, wnich fill» thu whole an^h at 
) lop, mill IK ratl'ir put-uliarly treatud. On the 
^t of tbe altar adv^iuies a coinjiany of [irave- 
)kin)r Blilem, eii.'!i with his ofl'ering. On the left, 
■ pititeiaioii of the matrons and widows " who had 
been fruitful in 'srael," t^nch with her lamb. In 
the I'linlns .Irwchiui. with his lamb in liis arms and 
an alTri^ht'iij Ir^k, is burrj'ing down the Eteps. 3. 
Thi> IjariiunUttniL of Joauliini on the Mountain, and 
the Mt.';Iiii<!af JoaL-him nnd Anna. 3. The Bii-tb 
of ilii' Virgin. 4. The PrcaenUition iu the Tfjnplu. 
5. Thi; Spnsaliiio of lliu Vii^in, with whii'h thu 
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pal wall, facing us as we enter, is the window ; and 
around it the Annunciation (as a mystery), thcD 
the principal saints of the Order to whom the 
church belonjrs, — St. Dominic and St. Peter Map» 
tyr, and the protectinjr saints of Florence. 

On the left hand (i. e. the right as we face the 
high altar) is the History of the Virgin ; on the op- 
posite side, the History of St. John the Baptist 
The various cycles relating to St. John as patron 
of Florence will be fully treated in the last volume 
of Legendary Art ; at present I shall confine mysell 
to the beautiful set of subjects which relate the his- 
tory of the Virgin, and which the engravings of 
Lasinio (see the "Ancient Florentine Masters ") 
have rendered well known to the lovers of art. 
They cover the whole wall, and are thus arranged, 
beginning from the lowest on the left hand. 

1. Joachim is driven from the Temple. 

2. The Birth of the Virgin. • 

8. The Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple. 

4. The Marriao:e of Joseph and Mary. 

5. The Adoration of the Magi (this is very much 
ruined). 

6. The Massacre of the Innocents. (This also 
is much ruined.) Vasari says it was the finest of 
all. It is very unusual to make this terrible and 
pathetic scene part of the life of the Virgin. 

7. In the highest and largest compartment, the 
Death and Assumption of the Virgin. 

Nearly contemporary with this fine series is fhat 
by Pintuiicchio in the Church of S. Maria del Po- 
polo, at Rome (in the third chapel on the right). 
It is comprised in five lunettes round the ceiling, 
beginning with the Birth of the Virgin, and is re- 
markable for its elegance. 

About forty years after this series was completed 
the people of Siena, who had always been remark 
able for their devotion to the Virgin, dedicated tc 
aer honour the beautiful little chapel called thfl 
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of San Bernardino (t. Lenenda of tba 

! Onlei's), uear the church of San Fran- 

uiil iKiluiiging 10 the sinne Order, llie Fran- 

*"' lia L-iinpul is an exact parallelogram and 

iWllk-b caver the four walla are tliua ar- 

Haiii3L'ol, nhiuh rises about eight 

ftroand. 

tJiu door M ne enter, the Biitli of 

1. The nsual vUitor to St. Anna is lien; 

n>male figure, in voliiminons drai'eiy. 

Tlie ileli«ht and exiiltatiiin of those nho niiulitei 



the neiV'liom intant ai 



expt 



ressed with the a 



naleele. Thisbeautitulcompodition should 
■ompareil with those of Gliiriandaio and Andrea 
^ >rto in the Annunsiala at if'lorence;* it 
to ncilliL'r as a L-onception and is wholly dif- 
It is the work of a Hianese pMuWr little 
— (Jirolnum del Paceliio. 
'hp PresL-iiiiiiion in the Temple, bv G. A. 
'I'hu [irinciiiul scene is plaei^d in the baek- 
, and the little Madonniv, as she ascends the 
a nwuivud by the Hi^h Priest and Anna the 
ileas. Her father and mother and ^raups of 
ow fill the foreground : here, too, it a, vary 
: li^male figure on the right; but the whole 
fapoaition IB mannered, and wants rtspose and re- 

b. Tbn S[KMBlizio, by Beccafumi. 'I'he eeremo- 
Inkos plac-e after the manner of the Juvr», out- 
n thi) Temple. In a mannered, artificial style. 
J, 5. On one Bide of the altar, the Ang[el (is- 
iel floatinn in — very majeHlic and a 
p olhor side the Virgin Annunzinta, ■-' 
' ' nnd expression so (.■harocteristie 
3i u if inrinking from the appari 

k URtH, pidnli^rl bv AiiiJna >diI Ills wh 

I, fnUUUblgla unil PonUinno. is nry i 

M(«(krt,bul ^nwDts natliii« iivti in rqi&r 
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•150 are by Girolamo del Pacchio, and cxtrcmdjr 
fine. 

6. The enthroned Virgin and Chihl, by Bee- 
cafunii The Vinjin is verv fine and maiestiu; 
around her throne stand and kneel the suanlian 
saints of Siena and the Franciscan Order: St. 
Francis, St. Antony of Padua, St Bernardino, 
St Catherine of Siena, St Ansano, St John B., 
St. I<oui8. (St Catherine, as patroness of Siena, 
takes here the place usually given to St. Clara in 
the Franciscan pictures.)^ 

7. The Visitation. Very fine and rather peea* 
liar ; for here Elizabeth bends over Mary as wel- 
coming her, while the other inclines her head as 
accepting hospitality. By liazzi. 

8. The Death of the Virgin. Fourteen figures, 
among which are four females lamenting, and St 
John bearing the palm. The attitude and expres- 
sion of Mary, composed in death, are very fine; 
and Christ, instead of standing, as usual, by the 
couch, with her parting soul in his arms, comes 
rushing down i'rom al)ove with arms outspread to 
receive it 

9. The Assumption. Mary, attired all in white, 
rises majestically. The tomb is seen b«ineath, out 
of which grow two tall lilies amid white roses; the 
Apostles surround it, and St Thonuis receives the 
giixlle. Tins is one of the finest works of Razzi, 
and one of the purest in point of sentiment. 

10. The Coronation, covering the whole wall 
which faces the altar, is by Razzi ; it is very pecu- 
liar and characteristic. The Virgin, all in white, 
and extremely fine, bending gracefully, receives 
her crown ; the other figures have that vulgarity of 
expression which belonged to the artist, and is often 
so oddly mingled with the sentiment and grandeur 
of his school and time. On the right of the princi 
pal group stands St. John B ; on the left, Adam 
ind Eve ; and behind the Virgin, her mother, St 
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Mina, wliich is quite peculiar, and the ou?y in- 
itance I can reuiumber. 

It appears therefore that the Life of the Vii-gin 
Mary, whetlier ti*eated as a devotional or lii^jioricid 
seriej, forms a kind of pictured drama in siu cessive 
Keener; sometimes comprising only six or eiglit of 
the principal events of her individual liie, as hei 
))irth, dedication, maniage, death, and assumption : 
Eometimes extendmg to forty or fifty subjects, and 
combining her history with that of her divine 8on. 
I may now tlirect the attention of the i-eadfT to a 
few other instances remarkable for their Uauty 
and celebrity. 

Giotto, 1320. In tlie chapel at Padua s:yled la 
Cajtelia dtU ' Arena. One of the finest and most 
complete examples extant, combining the .'/deof. 
the Virgin with that of her Son. TIjis series ia of 
the highest value, a number of scenes and situations 
suggested by the Scriptures being here either ex- 
pressed for the first time, or in a form Unknown iu 
the Greek school.* 

Angiolo Gaddi, 1380. The series in the cathe- 
dral at Prato. These comprise the history of the 
Holy Girdle. 

Andrea Orcagna, 1373. The beautiful scries of 
bas-reliefs on the- shrine in Or-San-Michele, at 
Florence. 

Nicol6 da Modena, 1450. l\Mha{M the earliest 
engraved example: very remarkable for the ele- 
gance of the motifs and the iniperte<-t execution, 
engraving on copper being then a new art. 

Albeit Durer. The beautiful and well-known 

• Yiiie Kngler^R Handbook, p. 129. He obwrvt-a. tliHi " the 
bitroductiou of the uiuid-f^ervant spinniiii^. iu the ^iory uf St. 
AnuH, oversteps the huiits of tlie hight-r i'C«U'f!i;u*tirar style.'* 
For an explanation I must refer to vhe storv as I hate ^ven it at 
p. 219. StN;. for the distribution of the subjects in this iliapol, 
lionl LindMiy's " Christian Art," vol. ii. A set of the sulgeefei 
^•8 dnee been published by the Arundel Society. 
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•et of twenty-fivo wood-cuts, published in 1510. A 
perfect example of the German treatment. 

BernaiHiino Luini, 1515. A series of frescoes of 
the higheiit beauty, painted for the monastery Delia 
Pace. Unhappily we have only the fragmenti 
which are preserved in the Brera. 

The senes of bas-reliefs on the outer shrine of 
the Casa di Loretto, by Sansovino, and others of 
the greatest sculptors of the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

The seri^ of bas-reliefs round the choir at Milan ; 
seventeen subjects. 

We often find the Seven Joys and the Sevea 
Sorrows of the Virgin treatfd as a series. 

The Seven Joys arc, the Annunciation, the Visi* 
tation, the Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Presentation in the Temple, Christ found by his 
Mother, the Assumption and Coronation. 

The Seven Sorrows are, the Prophecy of Simeon, 
the Flight into Egypt, ChritJt lost by his Mother, the 
Betrayal of Christ, the Crucifixion (with St. John 
and the Virgin only present), the Deposition from 
the Cross, the Ascension when the Virgin is left 
on earth. 

The Seven Joys and Soitows are frequently 
found in altar-pieces and religious prints, arranged 
in separate compartments, round the Madonna in 
the centre. Or they are combined in various groups 
into one large composition, as in a famous picture 
by Hans Hemling, wonderful for the poetry, ex- 
pression, and finished execution.* 

Another cycle of subjects consists of the fifteen 
Mysteries of the Rosary. 

The five Joyful Mysteries, are the Annunciation, 

* Al^gether, on a careful consideration of this picture, I do 
not consider (lie title by which it is generally known as appro- 
priate. It coiitHins many groups which would not enter inti 
the mystic joys or sorrows; for instance, the Maasacre of the In 
Docents. Christ <t,X Emniaus, the tVoli me tangeri^ and cthen 
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Ihe Viatation, the Nativitj-, thp Purification, and 
Chiwl foand in the Temple. 

The five Doloraua or Sorrowful M\-s(fii-ics are, 

Lord in the Ganltn of Oliver, thu i'lii^i-llation 

crowned with Tliorns, tlio Proctaaion to Cal- 

the Ci'ittrlfixion. 

IB five Glorious MyBterii 

the Asuension, the Deaoe 

the AasuniptJoD, the Coronati{ 

' of gabjecls thus 



are, tlie Resurreo 
oftbiaiolyGhoal, 






called strictly hiatorical, but partakes of the mj-s- 
tical and devotional character. Tlie purpose being 
la excite devout mediiatiori, rei[uirc3 a iiarticulai 
lentdment, Ire^juently distinguished Irom the merelj 
dramaliu and historical ht tment in bcinp: aeoora- 
panicd liy saints, votaries, anil circumstances |iuriily 
idi-al ; tw where the Wise Men bring their olfcringB 
while St. Luke sits in a comer painting the portrai: 
of the Vir^iin, and St. Dominitk kneels in adora- 
tion of ihe Mystei'y (Itlabuse, Munich Gal.) ;^and 
^ji hundred other examples. 



Of the various titles piven lo the \'irgin Marj", 
and ihence lo certain effigies and pictures iif her, 
■ome a[if>ear to mu very loucfainf, as expre3ai\e of 
the wail lit, the aspiradona, the infinnitica and sor- 
rotvs, whiili are toinmon to [loor suSerinfr Iminan- 
ily, or of tliow divine attributes from whicli tbej 
hoped to find euJ and consolation. Tliu^ we 
have — 

Snnla Slarin "del buon Consilio." Our Lady of 
good Coiinsiil. 

S. M. "del Sgccoi'so." Out Lady of Succour. 
Our Lailf of the Forsaken. 

" " "del buon Core." Our Lady of good 
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S. M. ** della Grazia.** Our Lady of Grace. 

S. M. " (li Misericonlia." Our La'ly of Mercy. 

iS. M. " Auxilium Afllictorum/' Help of the A/« 
fliL'ted. 

8. M. " Refumum Peccatorum." Refu^je "f Sin- 
nci s. 

S. M. " del Pianto," " del Dolore." Our Lady 
of /^amentation, or Sorrow. 

S. iM. ** Cousolatricfc," ** della Consolazione," or 
"del Confbrto.** Our Ladv of Consolation. 

•S. M. ** della Speranza." Our Lady of Hope. 

Under these and similar titles she is invoked by 
the afflictetl, and often represented with her ample 
robe outspread and upheld by angels, with votaries 
and suppliants congregated beneath its folds. In 
Spain, Nuestra Senora de la Merced is the patron- 
ess of the Order of Mercy ; and in this character 
she often holds in her hand small tablets beanng 
the badge of the Order. (Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, 2d edit) 

S. M. " della Liberta," or " Liberatrice," Our 
Lady of Liberty; and S. M. "della Catena,** Our 
Lady of Fetters. In this character she is invoked 
by prisoners and captives. 

S. M. " del Parto," Our Lady of Good Delivery, 
invoked by women in ti ivail.* 

S. M. "'del Pof)olo.'* Our Lady of the People. 

S. M. " della Vittoria.'* Our Ladv of Victory. 

S. M. " della Pace.** Our La<lv of Peace. 

S. ^L " della Sapienza,*' Our l^ady of Wisdom ; 
»nd S. M. " della Perseveranza," Our Lady of 
Per3*». vera nee. (Sometimes placed in colleges, 
with a book in her hand, as patroness of stu* 
ilents.) 

8. AI. " della Salute.** Our Lady of Health of 

♦ r»Hnte alludes to her In this character : — 

" E per Ventura udi ' Dolce Maria! ' 
I>iuan» a no! chiamar cosl nel pianto 
Gome fo donnn che 'n partorir Hia." — Pwrg. e. V 
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Salvation- Unitor this litle pictaTfs aud i^hiirvhei 
oave been ileiSienlei) nfler the tessalion of a planus, 
or any oiliur |Miblii' vaUniily." 

Oilier lidt^d aru tlerlvmi Irom piirtii-ular i^ircuni- 
tanirus iuxl aci;e»iorie», as — 

S. M. " ilel Pruaepio," Our Laily of llie Cradle ; 
|[OT>«raJly a Nativity, or nhen s\\a ia aUoiiiig ber 
Ubild. 

S.M." (fella Seod(^iii" — with the fup or por- 
^iiif>er. where she ia Iftking water troiu a Ibuiilaiti 
^nt;rnllj a Rijkmo. 

8. M. " lieir Libro," where she holds the Book 
at Wisilom- 

8. H " il* 
*)wru aho ia 
ir where tlie Chilil holds' it in his hand. 

8. M. " delU I^tti-'ra." Our Lady of the Letter, 
fbts ia the titlR jriven to Our Lady as proteclrest 
of the city of Messina. According to the Sieillan 
i^end, she honoured the people of MeaKina by 
■rrittng a letter to iheni, dated from Jeniaalem, " ia 
the yuar of her Son, 43.~ In tlio effigies of the 
"Uailonoa duUa Lettera," shi! holds tbis letter in 
her band. 

_ 8. M. ■• della Roea." Our I.rfidy of the Rose. A 
"itte givttn to several ]HL'tares, in w|jii.-h the rose, 
irhieb is consecrated to her, in |i!ai.'ed either in bei 
kanii, or in that of the Child. 

8, M. « della Siella." Our Lady of tlie Star 
She weant the star as one of' ber attnUutus eo^ 
broidi-nsd on her mantle, 

8. JL ■' del Fioi-e." Our Lady of -he Flower. 
She has this title especially as protectruas of tJur- 

S. M. "dcUa Spina" She holds in her hand the 
erawn of lUonia, and under r.bis tillu ia the pi'otiw- 
teas of Piaa. 
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S. M. " del Rosario.** Our Lady of tho Rosary, 
writh the mystic string of beads. I do not remena- 
ber any instance of the llosary placed in the hand 
of the Virgin or the Child till after the battle of 
Lepanto (1571), and the institntion of the Festival 
of tb': Rosary, as an act of thanksgiving. After 
this time pictures of the Madonna *' del Hosario " 
abound, and may generally be found in the Domin- 
ican churches. There is a famous example by 
Guido in the Bologna Gallery, and a very beau- 
tiful one by Murillo in the Dulwich Gallery. 

S. M. "del Carmine.'* Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel. She is protectress of the Order of the 
Carmelites, and is often represented holding in her 
hand small tablets, on which is the effigy of herself 
with the Child. 

S. M. " de Belem.** Our Lady of Bethlehem. 
Under this title she is the patroness of the Jerony- 
mites, principally in Spain and Portugal. 

S. M. " della Neve." Our Lady of the Snow. 
In Spain, S. Maria la Blanca. To this legend of 
the snow the magnificent church of S. M. Ma^jnore 
at Rome is said to owe its origin. A certain Roman 
patrician, whose name was John (Giovanni Patri- 
cio), being childless, prayed of the Virgin to direct 
liira how best to bestow his worldly wealth. She 
appeared to him in a dream on the night of the 
tifth of August, 352, and commanded him to build 
a church in her honour, on a spot where snow 
would be found the next morning. Tho same 
vision having appeared to his wife and the i-eign- 
big pope, Liberius, they repaired in procession the 
next morning to the summit of Mount Escpiiline, 
where, notwithstanding the heat of the weather, a 
lar^e patch of ground was miraculously covered 
with snow, and on it Liberius traced out with his 
crosier the plan of the church. This story has 
3een oflen represented in art, and is easily reo 
^nized ; but it is curious that the two mos* 



Jfauliflil pictures conaecraietl w tlie bonouT of 
t1|c Mn'Inrinit iltlla Nevt.- nre S',iaiiiBh nix] nol 
B/]iiiJin, anil vietv naintcil lij- Miirillo about the 
U'me lh:<t Phlli|) IV. of Spnin n'lit rich offeriiigi 
lo the fhurth of' S. M, Miipsiore, thus givinj; a 
feitii! of pojiul.irity to tliy li'iri.tiii, Thu picture 
rcprcwntB Ibe pMriirian Jolm miil his wile a^li-ep, 
uKl ihe Vision of rhu Viriiin (one of the ioveliea* 
ever painwJ hy Miirillo) breiikinii upon tlieiii in 
■nieniloljr ihroagli the darklievl of tlif nij^ht; while 
in the >!im (listani'e is seen dm BMjiiilinLt (or nhal 
is meant for it) coveri^il with snow. In the Becoiid 
pluture. John and his wife are kneeliri>; brfore the 
pope, " n grand old etflisiastiu, like one of Titian's 
pontiffs," These pittures, after bcini; I'nnifd off 
by the French from the littlo churvli of S. M. la 
Htanca at Seville, are not* in the royal gallery at 
Madrid. 

8. Maria " di Lorelto." Otir Lady of Loretta 
The oriirin of thi^ title is the famous lejifiid of the 
Santa Casa, the houaa at Nazai'elh, which was the 
Wrthplace of the Virpin, and Ihe scene of the An- 
nnnL-iaiion. During the incununns of the Saracens, 
Ihe Santa Casa beiiicr threateneil with profanation, 
if not destruction, was taken up by the an;;el9 and 
convered over land and sea till it was set ilowtt on 
the coast of Dalmatia ; but not hein;: eate there, 
the angels again took it up, nnil, beuriiij; it over 
iJie Adriatic, set it down in a wrnvo ni-ar l.orollo. 
Bat certain witked bri^nds havin<! ilisturbed ill 
lOCred Quietude by atril^ and murder, the honra 
■gain C'liangied ita vlmii, am) was at length sul 
bwn on the spot: wherp it now slanils Thi> dale 
" ' 's miracle is plai^'id in 1 Z96. 

B Mailoiinn ili I.nri'tlo is usunlly rfpri-sented 
ited will. ih,. divinu Child on tliu I'oul' of a 
. whii'h i-! ?iiis(amBd al ihe corners by lour 
j, and thus lu^riiu over eta aud land. Front 
i celebrity of Lon^tlo as a iilaue of pil^iimige 
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thb repreflcntation became popular, and b ofteft 
found in chapels dedicated to our Lady of Loretto 
Another effigy of our Lady of Loretto is merely a 
copy of a very old Greek " Vir^n and Child* 
which is enshrined in the Santa Casa. 

S. M. " del Pillar," Our Lady of the Pillar, ia 
protectress of Saragossa. According to the Legend^ 
she descended from heaven standing on an alabas- 
ter pillar, and thus appeared to 8t. James (San* 
tiago) when he was preaching the gospel in Spain. 
The miraculous pillar is' preserved in the cathedral 
of Saragossa, and the. legend appears frequently is 
Spanish art. Also in a ver}' inferior picture bj 
Nicolo Poussin, now in the Louvre. 

Some celebrated pictures are individually dibtic. 
guished by titles derived from some particular ob 
icct In the composition, as Raphael's Madonna dt 
impannata^ so called from the window in the back- 
ground being partly shaded with a piece of linen 
(in the Pitti Pal., Florence) ; Corregglo's Viergi 
au Panier^ so called from the work-Basket which 
stands beside her (In our Nat Gal.) ; Murillo's 
Virgen de la ServiUeta^ the Virgin of the Napkin, 
in allusion to the dinner napkin on which it was 
painted.* Others are denominated from certain 
localities, as the Madonna di Foligno (now in the 
Vatican) ; others from the names of families to 
whom t.iey have belonged, as La Madonna deU% 
Famiglia Staffa^ at Perugia. 



Tliose visions and miracles with which the Vir« 
gin Mary favoured many of the saints, as St. Luke 
(who was her secretary and painter), St. Cathe- 
rine, St. Francis, St. Herman, and others, hav# 

* Tlure is a boaa'iful engraylng in Stirling's ^* Annals of ttl 
Afttrtsuf Spftia." 



I itrendr bun ratAted in tke (bnner rdunMO. an4 

I fc*il not be n'prali-'l herp. 

1 Wnh rc^ni"! to ilie tlinn-ln« ■It-liiMcJ lo (he 

I Viryiii, I hImII <ii>t airriii(il W umiii.-.-iir.. ,.icti itw 
LniNI (vmiirk.ibli:, KS aliiu>-i i-i'TV Iii'Vii in ClirisiiiU 

I Tlw uuMt aM.'iviii of nWiA, irnHiiu'ii -^jL-itk*. WM a 
■jCliaiHil bfvnitil llii- TitNT. at M^mv: \\\m-U is siiil Itt 
JInvu Iwen Ibxii'ltMl in ill, on thu silo wUunr IL 
^iUoiik in Trtuicirre now- elniuU. Itut lliere ara 
OM «r two which cany ihi-lr nroiunsioii* niiitili 
liictnr; for llm otthailral at Tulixlr] niiil lliu ualhe- 
Fflral ale Cliartruj bulh vlAiui (liu honour iif liAvrng 
I been doUiuatrai to the Viitjiu wliile sliu nad yol 



BrUif litid inadequBta as Rre these introtlnctorjr 

■otkts. they will. I hope, facililale the (.'Oiniirehba- 

"iioa of tha critical details iulo whiuh it baa hvio 

■ s«ce$»u-/ to enter in [he follovinc; pHges, ami leni] 

hmn) the artiiitic! treatment of the Madonna styled 
» munolonnus theiiiti ; and to tlia«: who sen only 
Cbo. puniHioal iteration of the Mine givups on ihe 
walla or i'hun:hea and jnUleriis, VHried as Ihcy may 
•uppfue only by tlie rxuey or the painter, it may 
teem so. Hut hiiyoiid tin visible I'oruis, thcrv lie.i 
muL'h thai is su^r^estivu to a thinltin<! mind — ii> the 
IfirVDr aC Art a highur ugnifivaiice, a, clei^per Iwanty, 
•t mare fnrioui inlereit, than uould at linit bu iniag- 
ine<L 

In fitct. UiH tinuiiuit niislaku« in (Kiint of '<)«(■ 
■line InpHiiur^l I'rwru not knf ' ' " "' 






» ......ni, nol only in rujiniil 

LiX|ii<UBiM!il, but with relerenL-e to tli 
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in which he lived, and his own individuahty. An 
axiom which I have heard confidently set forth, that 
a picture is worth nothing unless '*he who runs 
may read," has inundated the world with frivoloui 
and pedantic criticism. A picture or any other 
work of Art, is worth nothing except in so far as it 
has emanated from mind, and is addressed to mind. 
It should, indeed, be read like a book. Pictures, 
as it has been well said, are the books of the unletr 
tared, but then we must at least understand the 
language in which they are written. And further, 
— if, in the old times, it was a species of idolatry to 
regard these beautiful representations as endued 
with a specific sanctity and power ; so, in these 
days, it is a sort of atheism to look upon them reck- 
less of their significance, reganiless of the influ- 
ences through which they were produced, without 
acknowledgment of the mind which called them 
into being, without reference to the intention of the 
artist in his own creation. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE SEC* 

OND EDITION. 

I. 

In the first edition of this work, only a passing 
allusion was made to those female effigies, by some 
Btyled " la donna orante " (the Praying Woman) 
and by others supposed to represent Mary ihQ 
Mother of our Loi*d, of which so many examples 
exist in the Catacombs and in the sculptured 
groups on the ancient Christian sarcopliagi. I 
know it has long been a disputed, or at least an 
unsettled and doubtful point, as to whether certain 
female figures existing on the earliest Chilstiav 
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■Mtmnient)! were or w re d to represe 

the Virpin Maiy. P I 

bami, as U'Htill Itisplr 
luperscition wliioh \m 

urui.'iion of so uaiij i 

the Csiholii^s on ihc 

Botltontiuity of ihvsc he 

"milt worship of 1 m 

liave taken an exa^ 

Hubject whiuh o "pa»- 

itelfon purely ai ds. 

■ ift had the oppo resi- 

in Italy, of re pa 

number of these (j re res ta d 

ig heard the op ol o- 

iana, and artists, wh ad to 

Bulnect, and w ot, aa ff re in 

I other aa to tLe weight of evideni/o, I have 
ved at the convietion, that some of these effigiei 
iresent the Virgin Mary, and others do not. I 
ifes* 1 do not bi'liere ji any authentic represen- 
of the Virgiu holding the Divine Child older 
than the rixlh century, exeepi when introduced 
into the groupa of the Nativity and the VVonhip 
of the Magi. Fi'eTioua to the Nestorian contro- 
veray, these maternal effigies, as objects of devo- 
tion, were, 1 still bcileve, unknown, but I cannot 
undentand why tliere shoidd exlat among Frotcs- 
1 Wrong a (ii3[iosidon to diiscreflit every rep- 
tion Dt Mary the Mother of our Lord to 
% hifit aniiquily had been assi^ed by the 
Chtfaoiics. We know that m early as the 
cenlury, not only symbolical figiirea of Otir 
'fureB of coriaio pcrsona-'os of holy life, 
nnii Kt. 1\m\. Agiiea ibe Roman, end 
he (Jrci'k, martyr, did certainly e.iist. 
an^l bial'ii'ical testimony 1 have, given 
(Sacred and f.epjndaTj Art.) Whf 
existi'd effigies of 
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the Mother of Christ, of the *' Woman highlj^ 
blessed/' the subject of so many prophecies, ana 
naturally the object of a tender and just venera* 
tion among the early Christians ? It seems to me 
that nothinor could be more likelv, and that such 
representations ought to have a deep interest for 
all Christians, no matter of what denomination — 
for a//, in truth, who believe that the Saviour of 
the world had a good JMother, His only eartlilj 
parent, who brought llim forth, nurtured and loved 
llira. That it should be considered a point of 
faith with Protestants to treat such memorials with 
incredulity and even derision, appears to me most 
inconsistent and unaccountable, though I confess 
that between these simple primitive memorials and 
the sumptuous tasteless colunm and image recently 
erected at Rome there is a very wide margin of 
disputable ground, of which I shall say no more in 
this place. But to return to the antique concep- 
tion of the '* Donna orante" or so-called Virgin 
Mother, I will mention here only the most remark- 
able examples; for to enter fully into the subject 
would occupy a volume in itself. 

There is a figu.e often met with in the Cata^ 
combs and on the sarcophagi of a majestic woman 
standing with outspread arms (the ancient attitude 
of prayer^, or holding a book or scroll in her hand. 
When this figure stands alone and unaccompanitid 
by any attribute, I think the signification doubtful: 
but in the Catacomb of St. Ciriaco there is a 
painted figure of a woman, with arms outsprea<l 
and sustained on each side by figures, evidently St. 
Peter and St. Paul; oji the sarcophagi the same 
figure fmjuenlly o;curs; and there are other ex- 
amples certainly not later than the tiiird and fourth 
ventury. That these represent Mary the Mother 
of Christ I have not the least doubt; I think it ha:* 
./een fully demonstrated that no other Cin-istiau 
woman could have been so representee!, consider 




■H}! tbo nutmiers and habits of the Chriatlan conk* 

munity at tlial [wrioii- Tlien the altitmle iitiil type 
aru iiiwwly similar to tliosts of the niiL-ii^iil Hvian- 
tine Mnilnniias niid tiii: Italian nioHali's oi' ¥.,isiera 
workiiiansli'ip, provini;, as I tliiiik. <Iint !hoi'e ex- 
isUwl a I'oiuuioii irmliriRiial oi'iuinut fur ilii9 figure, 
llic iilea of wUicl] Ijos buen pii;si3rvuU an<l Iran* , 
Biitteil in thesQ early i^iples. 

FunlHir: — there esist in the Roman museumi 
mauy fn^moiiia ol' ani'iunC glasi Ibunrl in tha 
Chiistian tombs, on which are rmlely plu'Iuri^J in 
colours liiiures exactly ^milar, and liavin^ [lii.- nam« 
MAlllA inscribed above thorn. Uii onu of thuae 
tagments I found the eaine female li;:ure lielween 
two male figures, with the names iiiaiTiliuil over 
them. MARIA. PETRVS. PAVLVS., jzenerallr 
" the rudest and most im|ierfi;i:t btyle, aa if issuing 
manufauture ; but nUowiiig that 
ty have bad a coniiiioti origin wiili (liiMe far 
«rior li};urea in the Calai-ombs ami on the sar- 
iha^li, while the insmlmd names leave no doubt 
\o [he aipiilieau(.'e. 

On the other hau'l, there are similar rra;^nents 
coarse glass found iu the Ciitatombs — t'ither 
■p« or small vases, beariii;^ the aamo fumale in 
attitude of prayer, and aupersi^ribcd in rude 
BuLCis AxiMA PIK Zf-ana vivab. (Ziebgb 
. of Jk8U8.) Such may, poBcibly, n.'prenunt, 
no, the Vir^nn Mary, but the Christian matroii or 
(nartjT buned in the tomb ; at least, 1 ooiisldar 
tlwni as douhiful. 

Thn Cavaliere Rosiii, tvhbse celebritv as an anti 
qvai-tatt is not merely Italian, iiui Eu'roiwan, and 
whosu iinpartialiri- uan harillv he duuiited. lolil ma 
that a Chri^ruiu V:iiro|.ii^iiiii; Wni lun'ly hiicn dis- 
severed at S,iiii(-M;i\iiiie. in ilio .'.'iiitli of Fuince, 
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bearinof the oft repeated subject of the ^ooil Shp|> 
herd feeding; His sheep, I found, as the companion 
group, a female figure in the act of feedinfj birdg 
whiijh are llntterinjj to her feet. It is not doubted 
that the jiood Slicpherd is the symbol of the benefi- 
cent Christ; whether the female fijrure represent 
the Virjrin-niother, or is to be reprarded merely aa 
a general symbol of female beneficence, placed on 
a par with that of Christ (in His human character^, 
J will not pretend to decide. It is equally toucn- 
ixm and beautiful in either sijjnificance. 

Three examples of these figures occur to me. 

The first is irom a Christian sarcophagus of early 
date, and in a n^ood style of art, probably of the 
third century — it is a noble figure, in the attitude 
of prayer, and separated from the other groups by 
a palm-tree on each side — at her feet is a bird 
(perhaps a do\c, the ancient symbol of the released 
Boul), and scrolls which represent the gospel. I 
regard this figure as doubtful ; it may possibly be 
the eflijrv of a Christian matron, who was interred 
m the sarcophagus. 

The second example is also from a sarcophagus. 
It is a figure holding a scroll of the gospel, and 
standing between St. Peter and St. Paul ; on each 
side (in the original) there are groups expressing 
the beneficent miracles of our Lord. This figure, 
I beli3ve, represents the Virgin Mary. 

In the third example, the conspicuous female 
figure is combined with the series of groups on 
ea3h side. She stands with hands outspread, in 
the attitude of prayer, between the two apostles, 
who seem to sustain her arms. On one side is the 
"niracle of the water changed into wine ; on the 
other side, Christ healing the woman who touched 
H«s garment ; both of perpetual recurrence in these 
sculptures. Of these grouj)s ot* the miracles ansj 
ijtions of Christ on the early Christian sarcophagi, 
\ shall give a full account in the *^ History of oui 




LarA, aa illostrated in the Sne arts; " at present I 

confino invsi-lf Id tlm female lir;iire wliicL Iaki« 
lliU uonspituous pUi.'e, wliile otiior It^iiiiiii; ligimii 
Bre proMtrHte, or ol' a Uiiniiiiiuvv )<l2t;, t'l i:x|iri.'a9 
their liuiuiliiy or iiift'riorily! and I have no lioubt 
that thus skuiilfil it Is inlemlud to re|ji'es<!iii. Ibe 
woman who \va» hi^lily honoured as well as kigbl;f 
Ucased — tlie Motiier of our Saviour. 

I liare come therefore <□ the i/onciii<ion, that 
iriiile many of these fi^urea have n ccrLun wgniB- 
cance, others are uncertain. VV'bere the ligure ia 
uolated, or placed witliiu a frame or bordur, like 
the memorial buata atul efHgitif on lite Pagan aai^ 
cophaitt, I think it may Ire regarded ss probably 
commemoratina thi4 ChristJau martyr or uiatruu 
mionibvd in the Barcophaf^iu ; l>ut nlien there is 
" " diviaioti, where the lijjuru Jiiniia part of a i^ontin- 
~ series ol' grouiia, expressing the character and 
Jos oT Cbrijt, I believe that it represents Ilia 

ither. 

n. 

The BoRaKKse Chapel, in the church of St. 

ia Ma^ore at Ilome, nox de<Iicated to the 

.or of Ilia Virj:in Mary by Paul V. (Borpheso), 

.... ISII — the same Pope who In 1GI5 promulgated 

tbe GimoiM Bull relative to the Immaculate Con- 

oepttOQ. The scheniu of decoration in litis gor- 

O chapel is very remarkable, ^h teHtifyin^ to the 
3piii<.*nt wbii'h tliu thuoli^ical idea of the Vir- 
gin, as the S]>o«.i or personified Church, had at- 
tained at ilii^ period, and because it \i not, as in 
atber uxamplc'i, citliur historical or dovotioiial, but 
purvly d')uti'iii»l. 

At we Dnter, tile profiisioa of ornament, the 
■pleodour of colour, marbles, gilding. I'roiti the pavo- 
DMuit niuler our feet to the aiiiiimit of 'he lo% 
' really 'iuj!;!lxng. First, and elevat^ 

ire hare Ihc " Madonr.a della Coni'e 
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none," Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception^ 
m a glory of li<;ht, sustained and surrounded by 
angels, having the crescent under her feet, accoitl- 
ing to the approvetl treatment. Beneath, round 
the dome, we read in conspic-ious letters the text 
from the Revelations: — Sigxum. magnum, ap- 

PAKAVIT. IN CCELO. MULIKR. AmICTA. SoLE. ET. 

Luna. sub. fedibus. ejus. et. in capite. ejus. 

COHONA. STELLA RUM. DUODECIM. (Rev. xii. 1.) 

Lower down is a second inscription, expressing the 
dedication. Marine. Christi. matrt. semper, 
virgini. Paulus. Quintus. p.m. The decora- 
tions beneath the cornice consist of eighteen large 
frescoes, and six statues in marble, above life size. 
Beginning with the frescoes, we have the subjects 
arranged m the following order : — 

1. The four great prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, in their usual place in the 
fiwir pendentives of the dome. (v. The Introduction.) 

2. Two large frescoes. In the first, the Vision of 
St Gregory Thaumaturgus,* and Heretics bitten 
by Serpents. In the second, St. John Damascene 
and St Ildefonso miraculously rewarded for de- 
fending the Majesty of the Virgin. (Sacred and 
Legendary Art.) 

8. A large fresco, representing the four Doctors 
of the Church who had especially written in honour 
^f the Virgin : viz. Ireneus and Cyprian, Ignatius 
and Theophilus, grouped two and two. 

4. St. Luke, who painted the Virgin, and whose 
gospel contains the best account of her. 

5. As spiritual conquerors in the name of the 
Virgin, St. Dominic and St. Francis, each attended 
Dy two companions of his Order. 

6. As military conquerors in the name of the 

♦ St. Gregory ThaumaturjfUf, Bishop of Pontus In the third 
eutitury, wa8 favoured by a vL<«ion of the Trinity, which eiiabldd 
him to confute and utterly subdue the SabelUaii heretics - tbt 
Vni'-Arians of his time. 
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« Kmperor Herftcllns, and Niirset. iht> 
■ <t the Arians. 
. "(' ihiw ti'iiinlp fijruTea. irprpspniing 




posed lotlie lin iroftdi! Virjiin. 1. The tlealh 

sf Jul inn The ApMtate, very odilly represenled ; 
be liKS on an altar, translixi.Hl by An tii-row, as a 
ricliin : St Af orcurius in tho air. (For this lef^nd 
fM Sacrwl and Lepeiwiary Art.) 2. The. lieath 
ot' Leo IV., who ilKalroytil'lhe effi'iies of the Vir- 
^n. 3. 'Die deailt of Coiiitiandim IV., also m 

va wliii-h are ptaued in niches are — 
fi. At, Joseph, as the nominal hll^lballl!, and 
John the Kvani^tlisi, as the iinininal son of the 
the latler, also, i» pro])het ami poet, with 
e to t!ie passH-!U in llm Kt-vulalinn, c. \i\. I. 
Aaron, as jineatly nneestor (beiause hit 
VMul blo9tf>ine(l), and David, as kingly ancoelor 
of ihe Vii^n. 

E, 8. 8t. Dhtinj-aiiiB the Arcopagile, who was 
pl«seiil at tile denrh of the Vii^in, and ik. Bj^t- 
nani, who i^omposeil the famous " Salve Kugina " in 
bet honour. 

buuh is this frrand syWHrnallc schema of decora- 
ton, whieh, to ihoae wlio rennn! it pupiorily, is 
iiKrel)' R sumpiuoiis I'onl'n-^ion of roloiirs ami forms, 
DT at Itc^t, " a lint ex»i'iple of tht> (iuiilo etliool 
md Bt-mina" It is iilin;;i.'ilier a very comTilete 
Dili in<(;-nifLt.*enl b-peeiiiien •>( lUe. prevalent style of 
%rt, and a very tompruliensiv; and su^ifrestivp ;« 
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pression of the prevalent tendency of thoogfat, in 
the Roman Catholic Church from the befjinninjj of 
the seventeenth century. In no description of thj 
chapel have I ever seen the names and subjects 
accurately given: the style of art belongs to the 
decadence, and the taste being worse than question- 
able, the pervading doctrinal idea has been neg- 
lectedi or never understood. 



III. 

Those pictures which represent the Virgin Mary 
kneeling before the celestial throne, while the 
Padre Etkrxo or the Messiah extends hia 
hand or his sceptre towards her, are generally mis- 
understood. They do not represent the Assump- 
tion, nor yet the reception of Mary in Heaven, as 
is usually supposed ; but the election or predestina- 
tion of Mary as the immaculate vehicle or taber- 
nacle of human redemption — the earthly parent 
of the divine Saviour. I have described such a 
picture by Dosso Dossi, and another by Cottignola. 
A third example may be cited in a yet more beau- 
tiful and celebrated picture by Francia, now in the 
Church at San Frediano at Lucca. Above, in the 
glory of Heaven, the Virgin kneels before *he 
throne of the Creator; she is clad in regal attire 
of purple and crimson and gold ; and she bends 
het fair crowned head, and folds her hands upon 
her bosom with an expression of meek yet digni- 
Ged resignation — " Behold the handmaid of tkt 
Lord ! " — accepting, as woman, that highest glory, 
as mother, that extremest grief, to which the Divine 
will, as spoken by the prophets of old, had called 
her. Below, on the earth and to the right hand, 
stand David and Solomon, as prophets and kingly 
ancestors : on the left hand, St. Auirustine and St 
Anselm in their episcopal robes. (I have men 
lioned, with regard to the office in honour of the 
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Immaca^te Conception, ibat f!ie idea is said to 
faavti oiiainateil in England. I should aIso liave 
added, that Aiiselin, An'hbishop of Canterbury, 
advoi'ate.) Buxh of lliure per- 
ina^^ liolds a M;rall. On tbat of David the 
iference is to the 4th and SCb verses of Psalm 
" In the teerel 
On lliat of E 
„, IT. 7. On that of St Augustine, a quo- 
jn, 1 presume, from his works, but difficult to 
bake out; it aeeuis to be, "/ti cteto ijualis al 
raler, talis est F'dius; qaalia eal Filiwi, talis til 
On that of St. Auselm (be same inscrip- 
n which is on the picture of Cotti(niola quoted 
n putn t«re txMe," &i.-., which is, I sup- 
, taken from his works. In tbe centre, Ht. 
Anthony of Padua kneels beside the supukhre 
&)1 of lilies and roses; showin;; the picture to have 
been painted for, or under ihe inlluence of, the 
FraneisL'an Onler; and, like other pictures of the 
:lass, "an attempt la express in a viitible 
the idea or promise of the redemption of the 
sisiing io the Sovortiipi Eternal 
id before tlie beginning of the world." This 
Itar-piuci! has tio dale, but appears to havu been 
painted about the same time as the picture in oui 
National Gallery (No. 179.), which came from die 
nine church. As a work of art it is most wonder- 
fiiUy beautiful. The editors of the last excellent 
adibon of Vasari speak of it with just enlhu^osui 
U "Opera wramente slupenda in vgni parte!' 
Hie predella beneath, painted in ehiaro-o^curo, ii 
ftlw of exquisite beauty ; and let us ho|)(- that we 
diall never see it separated from the great subject, 
like a p^ or a paragraph torn out of a book bv ^ 
'ipiorant and childish eolloctora. 
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IV. 

Althon<rh the Nativity of tlic Virgin Mary is one 
of tln» jrn^at festival-N ot'tlu' lloiuan Oatliolii- Church, 
I have selclom seen it treated as a separate sijl>ject 
and an altar-piece. There is, however, a very le- 
mitrkal)le example in the Belle Arti at Siena. It 
is a tiiptych enclosed in a framework elaborately 
carvetl and j»ilt, in the (»o(hic style. In the centre 
compartment, St. Anna lies on a rich couch covered 
with crimson drapery ; a graceful female presents 
an embroidered napkin, others enter, bringing ro- 
freshments, as usual. In front, three attendants 
minister to the Infant : one of them is in an atti- 
tude of admiration ; on the right, Joachim seated, 
with white hair and beard, receives the congratu- 
lations of a young man who seems to envy his pa- 
ternity. In the compartment on the right stand 
St. flames Major and St. Catherine ; on the left, 
St. Bartholomew and St. Elizabeth of Hungary (?). 
This picture is in the hard primitive style of the 
fourteenth century, by an unknown painter, who 
must have lived before (iiovanni di Paolo, but viv- 
idly coloured, ex(|uisitely finished, and full of aenti- 
meiit aiid dramatic feeiiog. 



DEVOTIONAL SUBJECTS. 



PART I. 
THE VIRGIN WITHOUT THE CHILD. 

I. LA VEHGINE OLORIOSA. 2. L* IXCORONATA* 
). LA MADONNA DI MISERICORDIA. 4. LA MA« 
DRK DOLOROSA. 6. LA CONCEZIONE. 

THE VIRGIN MARY. 

Lat 1. Tiigo Oloriosa. 2. Virgo Sponsa Dei. 8. Virgo Potens 
4. Virgo Veneranda. 5. Virgo Prsedicanda. 6. Virgo Gle> 
mens 7. Virgo Sapientissinia. 8. Sancta Virgo Virginom. 
Ital. La Vergine Gloriosa. La Gran Vergine delle Vergiol. 
Fi. La Grande Vierge. 

There are representations of the Virgin, and 
among ihem some of the earliest in existence, 
woich place her before us as an objei-t of religious 
veneration, but in which the ]>re(lominant idea is 
not that of her maternity, Mo doubt it was as the 
mother of the Saviour Christ that she was origi- 
nally venerated ; but in the most ancient monu- 
ments of the Christian faith, the sarcophagi, the 
rude paintings in the catacombs, and the mosaics 
executed before the seventh century, she appears 
vmply as a veiled female figure, not in any respect 
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characterized. She stands, in a subordinate posi- 
tion, on one side of Christ ; St Peter or St. John 
the Baptist on the other. 

When the worship of the Virgin came to us 
from the East, with it came the Greek t^-pe — and 
for ajjes we had no other — the Greek olassicral 
type, with something of the Oriental or Egyplian 
character. When thus she stands before us with* 
out her Son, and the apostles or saints en each 
side taking the subordinate position, then we are to 
regard her not only as the mother of Christ, but as 
the second Eve, the mother of all suffering human- 
ity; Thk Woman of the primeval prophecy whose 
issue was to bruise the head of the Serpent ; the 
Virgin predestined from the beginning of the 
world who was to brinor forth the Redeemer of the 
world ; the mystical Spouse of the Canticles ; the 
glorified Bride of a celestial Bridegroom ; the re- 
ceived Type of the Church of Christ, afflicted on 
earth, triumphant and crowned in heaven ; the 
most glorious, most pure, most pious, most clement, 
most sacred Queen and Mother, Virgin of Virgins. 

The form under which we find this grand and 
mysterious idea of glorified womanhood originally 
embodied, is wonderfully majestic and simple. A 
female figure of qplossal dimensions, far exceeding 
in proportion all the attendant personages and ac- 
cessories, stands immediately beneath some figure 
or emblem i%J>resenting almighty power : cither it 
IS the omnipotent hand stretched out above her 
holding the crown of immortality ; or it is the my» 



I be iJore which hovera over her ; or it is the half- 
K>rD> of Christ, in the blI of benoiUL'tidti. 
Sho sianOa with arms rai^e'l and eMi-nrl.td wide, 
the aiiuicnt atlitmluof praVLT ; or wiili liauiis mere- 
ly streti:hL'il fai'th, e.tiiresiiiijf ailii>iniiia[i, Imiiiilil}-, 
■nit devout love. She is itltirt'cl iit nn nti.ple tu- 
bic of blue or white, with n whiti! vi^il orer her 
Imad, thrown a little back, and displaying an oval 
faiie with repuUr features, mild, dignified — mina- 

I times, Id the Rgurcs of the rudi.'r n^ns. rathur stern 
and mulani/holy, from the inaliUlly of thu arlist to 
express beauty ; but when least beautiful, and moit 
rormal and motionlcgs, always velaiiiiii^ something 
of the ortpnal t'onception, and ofleii cxptVMiblj' 
ftriking anil majestie. 
The earlieat figure of this charnelcr to which 1 
■tail refer is the mosaic in the oratory of San Ve- 
nanzio, in the Laleran, the work of Greek arlista nti- 
dertliepopes JohnlV. andTheudfiriis, bothOrecki 
by Irirth, and who presided over the Chiireh from 
640 ro 549. In the vault of the tribuiii'. over the 
altar, we have first, at the summit, a figure ofChrist 
halP-length, with his hand extended in benediotion ; 
^^^^^ DO each side, a worshipping an^'el ; lirlow, in the cen- 
^^^^L tn, the Rgnre a( the Virgin aeeordiug lo the an- 
^^^^Bieient type, standing with extended anus, in a vio> 
^^^^^P'teC or rather daik-blue tniilu and white vril, with a 
^^^ totall cross pendant uii k-r bosom. On her right 
hand staniU Su Paul, on her left St. I'eter : beyond 
Sl Peter and St. I'uul, St. John the liapti^t hold- 
crou, and St. John the Eviuigelitt holdingt 
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book; and beyond these again, St. Domnio and 

St Venantius, two martyred saints, who perished in 
Dalmatia, and whose relics were brought out of 
that country by the founder of the cliapel, John 
IV., himself a Dalmatian by birth. At the ex- 
trenu'tics of this group, or rather line of figures, 
stand the two popes, John IV. and Theodorus, un- 
der whom the chapel was founded and dedicated 
Although this ancient mosaic has been many times 
restored, the original composition remains. 

Similar, but of later date, is the effigy of the 
Virgin over the altar of the archiepiscopal chapel 
at Ravenna. This mosaic, with others of Greek 
work, was brought from the old tribune of the ca- 
thedral, when it was altered and repaired, and the 
ancient decorations removed or destroyed. 

Another instance, also, at Ravenna, is the basso- 
relievo in Greek marble, and evidently of Greek 
workmanship, which is said fo have existed from the 
earliest ages, in the church of S. Maria-in-Porto- 
Fuori, and is now preserved in the S. Maria-in- 
Porto, where I saw it in 1847. It is probably as 
old as the sixth or seventh century. 

In St. Mark's at Venice, in the grand old basil- 
ica at Torcello, in San Donate at Murano, at 
Monreale, near Palermo, and in most of the old 
churches in the East of Europe, we find similar 
figures, either Byzantine in origin, or in imitation 
of the Byzantine stvle. 

But about the mitldle of the thirteenth century, 
and contemporary with Cimabue, we find tie firs' 
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mdieation of a ilepailure, even in the moBBiui 

(Witn the lU'ek-sa, fni-nial typu of Byiaiitiiie art. 

Tbe carlioat exaiiiiili: ol' a more aniin.ilcil irualiuuii; 

purhnps, [lie fiijurB in tlm aps'n of St. Julm IM 

emblem of salvation; tiii: Ibur rUers of t'ai-wlife 
(tliB fouf Goypi;!^} Haw from iu base i and tbe 
faithrul, fi^ruil by tlie liait and tlm lihecp, ilriutl 
from these atrenuia. Below ihccvoaa ia i^iireMintuil, 
cif a amall size, tUo Nuw Jcrusalaiii (Ziianlail hy au 
ftrchnn^L On ibe riylil atamia tlio Virgin, of 
ooloasal diineiiaions. tiliu j)la[;u3 one band on 
llie liowl of a diminutive knttuling li^'aru, Pope 
Nicholas IV.,* by mboni the uiusaJu was duUifaleJ 
nbout 1290; tha otber IjaJid, sCrciulivd tbrtb, 
geems to Tet'Omiuend the votary to ibu murcy of 

Full-letigth Bfiigies of tbe Vit^^in sealed on a 
thmae, or gtorilied as queen of bi'avcn, or i|iii;eD 
of angels, wiibout ber divine Inl'aiit in her anna, 
KTB B«teedinnl_v rare in every (iga; uow and then 
tone met wilb in tbe eai'ly pluturcs and lUuinina- 
lioiu, but never, tliat I know of, in tbe later atlitxila 
ligiiid UMtinpli' is tbu linu I'litlirmiiici 
n llu! Ciini[ni Sntiio. wiio ri'coives St 
len p-cieiiiud by St. Putvr Hitil Si. I'aitl 
On tbe U(tliuarli-a (or IJt-iiuoirs mbc) |>ti!wn'ed 
ftin Iha sntrimy of .St. P.-lvr'n Ht 11-im.' (wliii.'h 
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vf the highest style of Byzantine art) (Christian 
Art, i. 136), the embroidery on the front represents 
Christ in a golden circle or glory, robed in white, 
with the youthful and beardless face, his eyes look- 
ing into yours. He sits on the rainbow; his left 
band holds an open book, inscribed, " Come, ye 
blessed of my Father 1 " while the right is raised in 
benediction. The Virgin stands on the right en- 
tirely within the glory; ^^she is sweet in feature 
and graceful in attitude, in her long white robe." 
The Baptist stands on the left outside the glory. 

In pictures representing the glory of heaven, 
Paradise, or the Last Judgment, we have this idea 
constantly repeated — of the Virgin on the right 
hand of her Son, but not on the same throne with 
him, unless it be a '^ Coronation,*' which is a subject 
apart 

In the great altar-piece of the brothers Van Eyck, 
the upper part contains three compartments;* 
in the centre is Christ, wearing the triple tiara, and 
carrying the globe, as King, as Priest, as Judge * 
on each side, as usual, but in separate «.'ompart- 
ments, the Virgin and St. John the Baptist. The 
Virgin, a noble queenly figure, full of serene dig- 
nity and grace, is seated on a throne, and wears a 
luperb crown, formed of lilies, roses, and gems, 
over her long fair hair. She is reading intently in 
a book — The Book of Wisdom. She is here the 

• It b well known that the different parts of this great wort 
hftTe been dispersed. The i hree compartments mentioned hert 
tn at Berlin. 



Sporun Dti, and the l^rgo i 







Sopientisrima, the most 

wiae Virgin, This is (he only example I can reu- 

rilwct of the VIrsiiii senteii on ihu rijiht hanil of 

and hoidinij a Imok. In every 

eil wilh her 

ids jtHiicd or urc }m, and ber 

'eyes turned towards 

Among innumer: ill cite only 

one, perhajia the nii 1, atiil famil- 

iar, it may be pru) my readers, 

though perhaps tliey j .^^^rded it with 

reference to the character and portion given to 
flie Virgin. It is one of the four great frescoes of 
the Camera dulla Segnatiira, in the VatiL-an, ex- 
hibiting the four hip'heft obie[:t9 of mental culture 
Uieology, PoBiry, Philosophy, and JurisprU' 
fence. In the lirst of these, connnonly, but er- 
iwnsly, called La Diapata deW Sacranienta, 
.phaek lias combineil into one great scene tho 
'hole Bystcm of theology, as set forth by the 
lOlie Church; it is a sort of concordance ba- 
heaven and earth — twtwe en the celestial 
id terrestrial witnesses of the truth; The cen- 
group above nbowa ua the Redeemer of tho 
wcrld, seated with extended arms, having on the 
light the Virgin in her usual place, and on the left, 
dbo in his ftocuatoineil place. St. John Ihe Baptist; 
both iealiid, and neiirly on a lon'l with Christ. 
The Baptist ia here in hia (.'h.-ii'iictor of tiie Pre- 
nnor "sent to bear witnuss to the light, tliat 
!bvnf{h him all men might belieie," (John L 7 > 
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The Yirpfin is exhibited, not merely as the Mother, 
rhe Si>osa, the Church, but as Hkavkxly Wis- 
dom, tor in this character the Catholic Church liai 
applied to her the majriiificent passage in Proverbs: 
** The Lord possessed nie in the beginning of Ilia 
way, before His works of old. I was st^t up fitMn 
everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the eailh 
was.** **Then I was by Iliui as one brought up 
with Him, and I was daily His delight, rejoicing 
alway' before Him.** (Prov. viii. 12-3G, and Ec- 
cles. xxiv. 15, 16.) 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the serene 
Grace and the mingled majesty and humility in the 
Ggure of the Virgin, and in her countenance, as 
she looks up adoring to the Fountain of all light, 
all wisdom, and all goodness. Above the principal 
group, is the emblematical image of the Fatukr; 
below is the holy Dove, in the act of descending to 
the earth.* 

The Virgin alone, separate from her Son, stand- 
ing or enthroned before us, simply as the Vergint 
Dea or Regina Cceliy is rarely met with in modern 
art, either in sculpture or painting. I will give, 
however, one signal example. 

In an altar-piece painted by Cosinio Rosselli, for 
the Serviti at Florence, she stands alone, and in a 
majestic attitude, on a raised pedestal. She holds 

• For a •li'tanfil il<*srripl'ion of this 'n-sro, <»•«• Piis>s«T:iiit'i 
llnpliael. i. IMi. hikI Ku;;U'r'> IlamilKAik. 2<i I'llit.. \\h«'*-e a 
Diuute uud bvHUtituI ri-ductinti ut' tiie V'1jlo1« cumpoairiuu wrl 
^M an idifft of the fBiiantl design. 
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It book, and looks upward, to ibe Ho)y Dova. 
no'ering over her liEail ; shi; is liaru ajain ihs 
Yirtia Sapienlia. (Fl. (ial ) On one aide is St 
Jolm (he EvaM«dist am! St. Aotoniiio of FloreiiL'e 
(see Legends of the 31ona:-ti<: 0<'di.'rs) ; on tiie 
sther, tiL Peter and St. Pliilip Benozzi ; in t'ron: 
kneel Sl Margaret and St. Catlieriiie : al! app^ir 
to eontemplaJe with rapturoiu devotion tbe virion 
of the Mailoiinii. The heads and attitudes in this 
^'turc havu that char.-iuler ot' elegance nhich iii»- 
tfn^uistied t)ie Florentine school at this period, 
twithont any of lliose extravaf^ani-ea and peculian- 
ttos into nhii'h Piuro otltn fell ; for the man had 
«vidantly a touch of mndness, and was as eoi'i;ntric 
in his iTorks as in his hfe and conversation. Tije 
order ol the Serviti, for wlioni he painted this pic- 
u instituted in honour of the Virgin, and 
particular service, which will account Ibr 
unusual tJ 



The nnmerous^ — often mosl beaQtiful^ — heads 

■nd h&lflength figures whiL'h r(,pri;«ent the '\ irjrin 

alone, looking up with a devout oi tiiidLi Lt] res- 

I, or with the head dt'clmui and llii. I anila 

praVor. or crossed owi the IwHom with 

rginal humility anil niOiI st\ Ulon^ to lh[s lIhss 

ntiresciifaiions. In the ant i >t hcaib niwit of 

wtlieU are imilnliona of ilie old (irut^k elli^iui 

•K'rilK^d to St. I.iikc. Ilii^ru id ofk'ii ^'rcal :iiiiipli>'ity 



\ beaut}'. When ahu wuhi» tin: 

I, or bears a suepCra tn hef band, she ligures 
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flie queen of heaven (Regina Ccdi)» When 8ucb 
effigies are attended by adoring angels, she is the 
queen of angels (Regina Angelorum). When she 
is weeping or holding the crown of thorns, she ia 
Our Lady of Sorrow, the Mater Dolorosa, When 
Bhe is merely veiled, with folded hands, and in her 
features all the beauty, maiden purity, and sweets- 
ness which the .artist could render, she is simply 
the Blessed Virgin, the Madonna, the Santa Maria 
"^ergine. Such heads are very rare in the earlier 
schools of art, which seldom represented the Vir- 
gin without her Child, but became favourite sfydies 
of the later painters, and were multiplied and 
varied to infinitude from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. From these every trace of 
the mystical and solemn conception of antiquity 
gradually disa[>peared ; till, for the majestic ideal 
of womanhood, we have merely inane prettiness, 
or rustic, or even meretricious grace, the borrowed 
charms of some earthly model. 

L' INCORONATA. 

The Coronation of the Virgin. Lot. Coronatio Beatas Maria 
Virglnis. Jteil. Maria coronata dal divin stio Figlio. Fr. Le 
Couronneiaent de la Sainte Vierge. Ger, Die KrHnung Mariit. 

The usual type of the Church triumphant is the 
Coronation of the Vii^gin properly so called, 
Christ in the act of crowning his Mother; one of 
the most popular, significant, and beautiiul subject* 
m the whole range of mediaeval art 
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When in a series of subjeotB from tbo life of tlie 
iri^ii, $0 often met witL in r«Iii;ioiis pHnls and in 
'j^ lioDiaii CaLlioUc etiuri'bus, »e find lier death 
■nd bar ossumpliun Ibllowed b/ her (.oroiialioD ; 
when the bier or sart'oiibajpu and the twelve apo*- 
dee appear buJow, while beaven opt\aB upoii 'ju 
Rbove; then tlie representation assumes a kind of 
drsinatic ebaracter: it ja the last and most ^lorJQua 
event of her hialovy. The Molhur, dying on earth. 
li received inio glory by her Sod wIid had gone 
her, and who tbiia celebratea tlie consum- 
Of bia vielory and hers. 
Qut when the scene is treated apart as a singU 
ibjccl; when, instead of ibe nposdea gazing up to 
ivuii, or looking with amazement into tlie tomb 
wbieh she hod risen, we lind the 'ower part 
(he tonipoalion occupied by votaries, jiatroa 
eboral angeb ; then the suiiject must be 
igarded as absolutely devotional and lypiL-al. It 
: or an action ; it is n great inyateiy. 
ll ia aoii«cvrated to thu bnnDiir of Ihe Virgin as a 
type of ibu spiritual Clmri^b. Tbe ICjjioused is re- 
MJved into glory and crowned with ibe crown of 
•vcrhuting life, exidtcd above angels, spirits, anil 
len. In tbis sense we must undei'ijUnd the sub- 
when we find it in eci'le^iastiral sculpt'jre. 
tliti doors of plaees of ivorebip, in the di-uoro- 
tlve carving of idiunb utensils, in xiainud glasa. 
In mnny of tlie Italian chnrt-hei there is a ehapel 
M^peeially dedicated to the Virgin in this charai:ter, 
■lied la Capella deW Incoronala; and botb i 
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Germany and Italy it is a frequent subject as an 
altar-piece. 

In all the most ancient examples, it is Christ 
only who places the crown on the head of his 
Mother, seated on the same throne and placed 
at his right hand. Sometimes we have the two 
figures only; sometimes the Padre Eterno looks 
down, and the Holy Spirit in the form of the dove 
hovers above or between them. In some later ex- 
amples the Virgin is seated between the Father 
and the Son, both in human form : they place the 
crown on her head each holding it with one hand, 
the Hoi} Spirit hovering above. In other repre- 
sentations the Virgin kneels at the feet of Christ, 
and he places the crown on her head, while two or 
more rejoicing and adoring angels make heavenly 
music, or all Paradise opens to the view ; and 
there are examples where not o\\\y the choir of 
attendant angels, but a vast assembly of patriarchs, 
uaints, martyrs, fathers of the Church — the whole 
company of the blessed spirits — assist at this great 
I eremonv. 

J will now give some celebrated examples of the 
various styles of treatment 

There is a group in mosaic, which I believe to 
be singular in its kind, where the Virgin is en- 
throned with Christ. She is seated at his right 
hand, at the same elevation, and altogether as his 
equal. His right arm embraces her, and his hand 
rests on her shoulder. She wears a gorgeous 
crown, whi(;h her Son has placed on her brow 
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Christ lias inlj the craFiform nimbus 
hand is an o|ien book, on wliicli i. 

KlecUi mra," kc. " Coiiie, njy flKsmi one, 

[tail 1 will ijliii'tf Ihue upon m_v thrane." Tlie Vir- 
IioUb a taliloi. on wUivh «vc the woiils " His 
ffplit ImnJ ntioiilil bu utiilur my lieml. sml his left 
llniiit pIiouUI pnil>rai-e me." (Cant. viii. 3.) Thi! 
ijmteni Iliinil is stn'H-hinl forth in ln-nciliflion 
ibove. Here the Virpin h the lypi' of tlm Ciinrt-h 
itnphant anil <rlorifiec), having overcome the 
pill; and Ibe aoknin aijinificancL' of ihe whole 
rcpTX^Bcnlation is to be found in ilie Bouk of Rev- 
«IJtious; "To bini that overtomelh will I grant 
(0 »it ailh me in rai/ Ihnnie, evea as I alao over- 
:m M.<t clown witli my Father in his 
Ihrona." (R«v. iii. SI.) 

This isoshIc, in wliieli, be it observed, the Tir- 
,pii Sa enthroned with Christ, nnil emIiraeeJ, not 
mod, by him, is, I believe, uiiiijue citlicr as a 
liebire or a chureh dectmition. It iit not older 
itiiHii tlie twelfth ccntur}'. >b veiy ill exceuted, but 
-Doi the [leeuliai-iiy of the treatmeuL 
(nome. S. ULti'in in Trostevere.) 



In the inoaaic in the tribune of S. Maria-Blag 
i^iore at Itoii^e, perhaps tlie earliest oxani]i1e ex- 
Fbint of the Coi-onatlon, pi-operly so callud, Iho 
■ubjeet is treated widi a granil and solemn sim- 
plicity. Chiist and tlio Virgin, tolossal ligiirea, 
•re seated ou ihu saine regal throne wiLhin a ein;n- 
Hf. The bacfcgrouud a blue Mndded < 
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golden stars. He places the crown on hor heoil 
with his right hand ; in the left he holds an op^n 
book, with the. usual text, "Fcnt, Electa mca, ei 
ponam ie in thronum meum" &c. She benda 
sliijhtlv forward, and her hands are lifted in ado- 
ration. Above and around the circular glory the 
emblematical vine twines in arabesque foim 
among the branches and leaves sit peacocks and 
other birds ; the peacock being the old emblem of 
immortality, as birds in general are emblems of 
spirituality. On each side of the glory are nine 
adoring angels, representing the nine choirs of the 
heavenly hierarchy ; beyond these on the right 
stand St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Francis; on the left, 
St. John the Baptist, St John the Evangelist, and 
St Antony of Padua ; all these figures being very 
small in proportion to those of Christ and the Vir- 
gin. Smaller still, and quite diminutive in com- 
parison, are the kneeling figures of Pope Nicholas 
IV. and Cardinal Giacomo Colonna, under whose 
auspices the mosaic was executed by Jacopo della 
Turrita, a Franciscan friar, about 1288. In front 
flows the river Jordan, symbol of baptism and re- 
generation; on its shore stands the hart, the em- 
blem of religious aspiration. Underneath the cen 
tral group Is the inscription, — 

BIaRIA YiROO ASSUMPTA ad ETHERIUH THALAKUli 

In quo K£x Reoux stellato sedet solio. 

The whole of this vast and poetical composition if 
admirably executed, and it is the more curious w 



biiina, perbaps, one of tlie earliest examples of tba 
tclorification of SL FraDi-is and St. Antony of Pad- 
ua (Monastic Orders), who ware taiionized about 
thirty or forty years belbre. 

The moeak', by Gaddo Gaddi (Fiorenre, aj». 
1330), over the great door In the euthedral at Flor- 
eni'e, b somewhat diiTi^rent. Christ, while placing 
the crown on the head of his WolhiT wltli hia left 
hand, blesses her with his right band, and he nppeara 
to havt.' laid aside his own vrowii, which liiMi near 
The attitude of the Vlrpn is also peculiar." 
tin a stuall altar-piece by Giotto (Florence, S. 
|«Ke), Christ and the Virgin are seated together 
tt a throne. He places the juwelled crown on hei 
with bolli hands, while she bends forward with 
r hnndN crossed in her lapi and tlie softest ex- 
n her beautiful face, as if she as meekly 
resigned herself to this honour, as herelolbre to the 
aiipelic salutation whith prouaiintcd ber "Blessed;" 
ani^els kneel before the throne with censers and 
offerings. In another, by Giotlo. Christ wearing a 
coronet of gems is sealed on a throne : the Yirgis 
kneeli before him with hands joined: twenty an- 
gels with musical instruments attend around. In a 
" Coronation," by Piero Laurati, the figures of 
Christ and the Virgin, scaled together, resemble in 
t and expression those of Gioi'[>. The 



. TJie dslgn. by Dona 
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Mgelft are arranged in a glory around, and the 
treatment is wholly typical. 

One of the most beautiful and celebrated of the 
pictures of Angelico da Fiesole is the " Coronation ** 
now in the Louvre ; formerly it stood over the high 
altar of the Church of St. Dominick at Fiesole> 
where Angelico had been nurtured, and made hi? 
profession as monk. The com|)Osition is conceived 
as a grand regal ceremony, but the beings who 
figure in it are touched with a truly celestial gi'ace. 
The Redeemer, crowned himself, and wearing the 
ermine mantle of an earthly monarch, is seated on 
a, magnificent throne, under a Gothic canoi)y, to 
which there is an ascent of nine steps. He holds 
the crown, which he is in the act of placing, with 
both hands, on the head of the Virgin, who kneels 
before him, with features of the softest and most 
delicate beauty, and an expression of divine hu- 
mility. Her face, seen in profile, is partly shaded 
by a long transparent veil, flowing over her ample 
robe of a delicate crimson, beneath which is a blue 
tunic. On each side a choir of lovely angels, 
clothed from liead to foot in spanjjled tunics of 
azure and rose-colour, with shining wings, make 
celestial music, while they gaze with looks of joy 
and adoration towards. the princi)>al group. Lower 
down on the rij»ht of the throne are cijrhtccn, and 
on the left twenty-two, of the principal patriai*chs. 
apostles, saints, and martyrs* among whom the 
worthies of Anjrdico's own communitv, St Domi* 
aick and St Peter Martyr, are of course conspicu 
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At ihe loot of iho tlinine kneel on one side 
ii;u8tinc St. Bciieilift, Si. CliarlemHpne, the 
li^nl 8.iiiit ; St. Nii'liolsu! ami St. Thnniaa AquinM 
holiliiij: a pen (tlio "reat litumrj aalnt of tlie Do 
minifan onlcr, nnil autlior oC tlie Offii-'a of the Vir- 
gij)): oil tlio \i:(\ we linvo a ;^a\j of vir<niis, SC 
St. Catliat-ine with her viheiil, St. Catlmrine 
Iter linliit span^luil witli stars; St. Ceuili'. 
with her rotesy anil Mary Sla^laluiie, v Ji 
long •nlilL'n hair.* Beneath thU great t'Ol .po- 
ms n honler or preJdla, in seven eoii.part 
contalniiiir in llie centre a PietJI, <iii(l on 
le three small subjects froin the hintorj' of 
DominiL-k, lo whom the I'hureh, vrbenL'e it wa* 
iletlii-'aleil. The spiritual bt-auty of the 
: deliuate tints of the colouring, an ineffa- 
1 of mingleil brifilitiicBS anil repose shed 
Ihu whole, pivB to this lovely picture an effect 
like that of a chunrh hymn, suno at some hi;ih fes- 
tival by voltes tuned in harmony — " blest vmuei, 
utteTinj! joy!" 

Inslronjtcmitrnatwith the (rraceful Italian eon pop- 
tlie German " Coronation," now in tlie Wal- 
tin eoltei'lion. (Kenaincrton Pal.) It is sop- 
lo have byen painted for Philip the Good, 
of Burgundy, either by Uans Heiiitin<[, oi 
jiaintei' not inftsriorto him. Here the Vii^n i« 
mwned by the Trinity. She kneels, with an ait 
majealii: liumillty, and hands nicukly Ibldcl on 
B» " [.eHifnili af Uiu Honiutk OrJen." uid "Suiod ud 
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her bosom, attired in simple blue drapery, before a 
Bemit'ircuiar throne, on which are seated the Fathei 
and the Son, between them, with outspread wings^ 
touching their mouths, the Holy Dove. The Fathei 
& venerable figure, wears the triple tiara, and holds 
the sceptre ; Christ, with an expression of suffering, 
holds in his left hand a crystal cross ; and they sus- 
tain between them a crown which they are about 
to place on the head of the Virgin. Their golden 
throne is adorned with gems, and over it is a glory 
of seraphim, with hair, faces, and plumage, all of a 
glowing red. Tiie lower part of this picture and 
the compartments on each side are filled with a 
vast assemblage of saints, and martyrs, and holy 
confessors; conspicuous among them we find th^ 
saints most popular in Flanders and Burgundy — 
St. Adrian, St. George, St. Sebastian, St. Maurice, 
clad in coats of mail and crowned with laurel, with 
other kingly and warlike personages; St. Philip, 
the patron of Philip the Good ; St. Andrew, in 
whose honour he instituted the order of the Golden 
Fleece : and a fin;ure in a blue mantle with a ducal 
crown, one of the three kings of Cologne, is sup- 
posed to represent Duke Philip himself. It is im- 
|Ossible by any description to do justice to thii 
wonderful picture, as remarkable for its elaborate 
workmanship, the mysticism of the conception, the 
quaint elegance of the details, and portrait-like re* 
ality of the faces, as that of Angelico for its spirit* 
tal, tender, imaginative grace. 
There Is a "Coronation" by V^varini (Aea 
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Venice), nhith may be sniil to comprise in itself a 
•rlitdu syslem of theology. It is one vnsc rampcni- 
lion, not iliviJed by foniparlmeiiti!. In the i-'enlPB 
« a ma^iiiliL-eiit carved throne sustained by six 
pilbii, wbii.'li stand on a lofty ricLly orniiniented 
peilustal. On tlie throne are Eeatud Christ and the 
Vir^n; be is crowned, and [ilaces v/hh boib hands 
■ crovn mi her heml. Between them horets the 
eelestial Dove, and above tlieni ia seen the Heavenly 
Father in likencM of " ibo Ancient of Days," who 
patemall; lays a hand on the shoulder of eafh. 
Around liis bead and over the throne, are the nine 
eboin of anttela, in separate groups. First and 
Dearest, bover the glowing seraphim and cheru- 
bim, win^l, but otherwise formless. Above these, 
the Thrones, holding the globe of sovereignty; to 
(he ri^t, I'lo Dominations, Viriues, and Power*; 
to the left, tbo Princedoms, Archangels, and Angels. 
Below these, on each side of the throne, the proph- 
ete and patriarehs of the Old Testament, holding 
Meh a scroll. Below these the aposlLa on twelve 
thrones, six on eaih side, each holding the Gospel. 
Below these, on each side, the saints and martyrs. 
Below these, again, the' vir^nns and holy women. 
Dndw llie throne, in the space formcil by the pit- 
I'bts, is seen a proiip of beautiful children (not an- 
>^ls), .epresetiting, I think, the martyred Inno- 
cents. . Tliey bear the inatrumenta of Christ's 
passiott — the cross, nails, spear, crown ot thorns, 
Ac. On the step below the pedestal, and immedi- 
Udf in front, are seated the ETat)c;eIists and doc 
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tan of the Church ; on the rijrht St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, and behind them St. Ambrose and St. 
Augustine ; on the left St. Mark and St. Jolm, and 
behind them St. Jerome and St. Gre<rory. (See 
" Sacred and Legendary Art.") Every [)art of thif 
curious picture is painted with the utmost care 
«nd delicary : the children are exquisite, and the 
heads, of which there are at least, seventy without 
counting the angels, are finished like miniatures. 

This simple, and altogether typical representation 
of the Virgin crowned by the Trinity in human 
form, is in a French carving of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and though ill drawn, there is considerable 
naivetd in the treatment. The Eternal Father 
wears, as is usual, the triple tiara, the Son has the 
cross and the crown of thorns, and the Holy Ghost 
IB distinguished by the dove on his hand. All three 
sustain the crown over the head of the kneeling 
Virgin, whose train is supported by two angels. 

In a bas-relief over a door of the cathedral at 
Treves, the subjec^t is very simply treated ; both 
Christ and the Virgin are standing, which is un- 
usual, and behind each is an angel, also standing 
and holding a crown. 

Where not more than five or six saints are intro- 
duced as attendants and accessories, they are usually 
the patron saints of the locality or community, 
which may be readily distinguished. Thus, 

I. Li a "Coronation" by Sandro Botticelli, we 
find below, St John the Evangelist, St. Augustine, 
St. John Gualberto, St. Bernardo Cardinale. Il 



i pw'nteJ Ibr the Vallombrosiari monks. (FL 



[ 

^^^^K 2. In a very iiiio oxamplu hy Ghirlan<l<ijn, Si 
^^^B)»ii>iiik.'k mill SLPuter Martyr are coiLS|>iL'iiaiui 
^^^^kniiitiail, of c.*ouraii, for the Uomink'aiu. (ruria, 

f^^^^ 8. In anollior, by Pinturiaehio, St. Francis is n 

principal fiirurG, with St. Itouaventura and SL 

Louli or TouW^ ; palnKid lar tim Frandsi-ana, 

t least for a Franciscan poiw, Sixlus IV. 

lie, V&tii:an.) 

. In another, by Giiido, the (reatioont ditTun 

n tlio early style. Tlie coronation above is snistl 

as a vision ; tlie saitils bulow, St. Bernard 

aiid St. Catherine, are li^l^-gize. It was painted Ibr 

a conununity of Beniardines, tbo monks of Monte 

I^^^OlivBto. {Bologna, Oal.) 

^^^^hl S. In a benutiful little altar-piece by Lorenzo di 
^^^Klmli,* (he VirfHn is kneeling above, wliili: Christ, 
^^^^MiNtnl, places the crown on her liendi A ^'lory of red 
r^^^^wrsphim surrotind the two fiiiurea. Below ai'e the 
Gumius patron salnU of Central Italy, St. NicholM 
«f Bari and Sl Julian of Rimini, St. Barbara and 
IJ^^St Clirisliiiit. Tlte St. Fmntis and St. Antony, 
^^^^^M llie preilullH, sliow it to have been painted for a 
^^^^^Kmiciscan L-liuivh or (.'hapid, prol>alj1y for (he saiite 
^^Hpiun-h at Citxlello Ibr which Lorenzo |iniiited the 
^^^^ St. Juliiin anil St. NicliolsB now In tlie I^oiivre. 

•Hie "Coronation of the Virjru, '• by Annibali 
■ Oonln tha (otlBcUoii er Ur. Bofmi t. "Sund indU 
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Carracci is in a spirit altogether diflerent, magnifi- 
cently studied.* On high, upon a lofty throne 
which extends across the whole picture from side 
to side, the Virgin, a noble majestic creature, in 
the true Carracci style, is seated in the midst as 
the principal figure, her hands folded on her bosom. 
On the right hand sits the Father, on the left the 
Son ; they hold a heavenly crown surmounted by 
stars above her head. The locality is the EmpjTe- 
um. The audience consists of angels only, who^ 
circle within circle, filling the whole space, and 
melting into an abyss of light, chant hymns of re- 
joicing and touch celestial instruments of music. 
This picture shows how deeply Annibale Carracci 
had studied Correggio, in the magical cliiaro-oscuro, 
and the lofty but somewhat mannered grace of the 
fijmres. 

One of the latest examples I can point to is also 
one of the most simple and grand in conception. 
(Madrid Gal.) It is that by Velasquez, the finest 
perhaps of the very few devotional subjects painted 
by him. We have here the three figures only, as 
large as life, filling the region of glory, without 
angels, witnesses, or accessories of any kind, ex- 
cept the small cherubim beneath ; and the symmet- 
rical treatment gives to the whole a sort of sublime 
effect But the heads have the air of portraits : 
Christ has a dark, earnest, altogether Spanish 
physiognomy; the Virgin has dark hair; and the 
Padre Etemo^ with a long beard, has a bald head 

This wu also in the collection of M/ '^nr^n. 
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fault in tasiB and propriety; because, 
tlioun[h the loose beard and Howin^ whhe hair may 
Hrve to Ij'pily the "Ancient of Days," balilniiH 
expresses not merely age, but the inlirmity of age. 
Kubens, also, painted a " Coronation " nirb all 
big own lavish magniGeence of style for the JesiiiU 
St Brussels. After the time of Velasquez and 
Rubens, the ■' Initiiaculale Coticeptioa " superseded 
the "Coronation." 

To enter further into the endlcsg variations of 
Qaa charminn and complex subje<^l would lead ub 
through all the schooU of art from Giotto to Giiirlo. 
I have said enou^ih to rander it iniellin:iblu and in- 
teresting, and must t-onlent myself with one or two 
closing memoranda. 

1. The dress of the Vir^u in a " Coronation " is 
generally splendid, too like the uoronotlon robca of 
tn earthly queen, — it is a "raiment of needla- 
work," — "a vesture of gold wrought about with 
divers colours" — generally blue, trimson, and 
white, adorned with gold, gems, and even ormino. 
In the " Coronation " by Filippo Lippi, at Spolelo, 
tbo nears a white robe embmirlisred with {rolden 
TOni In a beautiful little "Coronation" in the 
Walientetn collection (Kensington Pal.) she wears 
■ white robe embroidenid with sunn and moons, the 
femer reil with golden rays, (ho hitter blue with 
Botoured rays, — perhaps in allusion to the text so 
often applied in reference to her, " a woman clothed 
_jrilh (he ran," &c. (Kev. xii. I, or Cant vi. 10.) 
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2. In the set of cartoons for the tapestries of thf 
Sistine Chapel (Kugler*s Handbook, ii. 394), a^ 
originally prepaixjd by Raphael, we have the foun- 
dation, the heaven-bestowed powers, the trials and 
Bufferings of the early Church, exhibited in the 
calling of St. Peter, the conversion of St Paul, the 
acts and miracles of the apostles, the martyrdom of 
St Stephen ; and the series closed with the Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, placed over the altar, as typi* 
cal of the final triumph of the Church, the comple- 
tion and fulfilment of all the promises made to man, 
•et forth in the exaltation and union of the mortal 
with the immortal, when the human Mother and 
her divine Son are reunited and seated on the 
same throne. Raphael placed on one side of the 
celestial group, St John the Baptist, representing 
vanctification through the rite of baptism ; and 
on the other, St. Jerome, the general symbol of 
sanctification through faith and repentance. The 
cartoon of this grand symbolical composition, in 
which all the figures were colossal, is unhappily lost; 
the tapestry is missing from the Vatican collection ; 
two old engravings, however, exist, from which 
some idea may be fonned of the original group. 
(Passavant*s Rafael, ii. 258.) 

3. It will be interestinjnr to remember that the 
earliest existing impression taken from an engraved 
metal plate, is a " Coronation of the Virgin." 
Maso Finiguerra, a skilful goldsmith and worker in 
uiello, living at Florence in 1434, was employed to 
execute a pix (the small casket in which the con* 
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Hvrotei] wxfiT or the merameiit » ikposileil), and 

he ilui'orHii!'! it wttli a l'l^|ll'usl:llt.1tioll of titu Coro- 

nnlioii ill prcseiii-'u of saiiit-i anil an^la, in nil about 

)ii», iiiiniituly Hnil itxi|i]i»iluly I'liifravuil on 

tiieo. Wliulhur FiriiguHrra was the firrt 

irkur in iiietio to nlioiii it oi'cui'rt'il to (ill iiji the 

tilt! ^Iver with A bU>'k Hui.i, anil tlien hj 

lying on it n pie ce of ilniiip papur, ami Coix'Mf 

ibbing it. take off the fac-siniile of bis duaigii and 

ilFui't before tbe final process, — this we cm 

It ucennin ; we only know that the impn.'saioD 

onaiion '' is tlie uarliest specimen known 

il fiave rise to the practii'e of cutting 

plate* of copper (insleari of silver), for 

tha )iui7KHe of muliiplying Iniprt'smons of them. 

IlitspixGniflltedby Mtb>oin 145! is now in tlie Flor 

nnue Uallery in ihe " Salle iloa Bronzes." Tlie in- 

taluable print, first of its species, usists in the 

lalionnl Library at Paris. There is a very exact 

^K-siirule of it in Otley'a " History of Engraving," 

Chnst an'l Ihe Vlrpn are hero seated to«ttlior on 

■ lofty architectural ihi-one: her hanils are croi^sed 

on her beeoni, aivl sliu beiirls her ineek veiled head 

the erown, whiuh lier Snn, who wears a 

i|ile IJara, pjacus on hur brow. Tliu saiiitd mnsl 

ijiwincuoos are St. Jnlin llie Baptist, piklron of 

.f lurence ani) of the church for wliich the pix was 

BcuieJ, anil a lumale anint, 1 belicvu Si. Kcpara- 

both standing; kneeling in I'ront are St C<»mo 

il SL Duuian, the patrjiu ol' tbe Uudici Ikniily, 
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then paramount at Florence. (Sacred and Legen* 
ilary Art.) 

4. In an illuminated " Office of the Virgin," 1 
found a version of this subject which must be rare, 
and probably confined to miniatures. Christ is seat- 
ed on a throne and the Virgin kneels before him 
he bends forwards, and tenderly takes her clasped 
hands in both his own. An empty throne is at the 
right hand of Christ, over which hovers an angel 
bearing a crown. This is the moment which pre' 
cedes the Coronation, as the group already described 
\n the S. Maria-in-Trastevere exhibits the moment 
which /o/Zoio* the Coronation. 

5. Finally, we must bear in mind that those e^ 
figies in which the Madonna is holding her Child, 
while angels place a crown upon her head, do not 
represent the coronation properly so called, 
but merely the Virgin honoured as Mother of 
Christ and Queen of Heaven (Mater Christi, Re^ 
gina Cceli) ; and that those representations of the 
Coronation which conclude a series of the life of 
the Virgin, and surmount her death-bed or her 
tomb, are historical and dramatic rather than devo 
tional and typical. Of this historical treatment 
there are beautiful examples from Cimabue down 
to Raphael, which will be noticed hereafter in then 
proper place. 
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THE VntGIS OF MERCr. 
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onL-e the Yii^n hocl been exalted nnd 

loriBod in the ceteatinl pHradise, the next and ths 

natural result vina, that she slioutd be re- 

.rileil aa being in heaven the most powerful of in- 

[reiMsors, and on earth a most benign and ever- 

ectresa. In the medioeval idea of 

'Christ, thvre was oHen EDmGthin<: stern ; the Lamb 

of God \tho dit-d for the gins of the world, Js also 

the inexorable Judge of the quitk and the dead. 

When he shows his wouods. it is as if a vindicliva 

>.!ing was aupposed to exist; as if he were called 

luilxir in judgment the agonies and the 

legradation to which he had been exposed below 

the wke of nifked angrateful men. In a Greek 

Day of Jnilgmcnt," cited by Did ron, Moses liotda 

a scroll, on which is written, ■< Behold Him 

3in ye crucified," while the Jews are dragged in- 

evepla^ng lire. Everj-where is the sentiment 

vongeaiii^e ; Christ hi rnsell' is less a judge than 

avenger, Not so the Virgin; she is represented 

all mercy, sympathy, and benignit}'. In some of 

lh« old pictures of the Day of Judgment, she is 

Anted by the side of Christ, on an equality with 

Am, and often in an attir^de &' deprecation, as if 
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ifljuring hiin to relent; or her eyes are turned on 
the redeemed souls, an<l she looks away from the 
i;ondemned as if unable to endure the sight of 
their doom. In other pictures she is lower than 
Clu'ist, but always on his rinht hand, and generally 
Ficated ; while St. John the Baptist, who is usually 
placed opposite to her on the left of Christ, invari- 
ably stands or kneels. Instead of the Baptist, it is 
sometimes, but rarely, John the Kvangelist, who la 
the pendant of the Virgin. 

In the (ireek representations of the Last Judg» 
ment. a river of fire Hows from under the throne of 
Christ to devour and burn up the wicked * In 
western art the idea is less formidable, — Christ is 
not at once judge and executioner ; but the senti- 
ment is always sufficiently terrible ; " the angels and 
all the powers of heaven tremble before him." In 
the midst of these terrors, the Virgin, whether 
kneeling, or seated, or standing, always appears as 
a gentle mediator, a supplicant for mercy. In the 
" Day of Judgment," as represented in the " llor- 
tus Deliciarum," f we read inscribed under her fig- 
ure the words " Maria Filio suo pro Ecclesia sup* 
plicat" In a very fine picture by Martin Schoen 
(Schleissheim Gal), it is the Father, who, with a 
vword and three javelins in his hand, sits an the 

• rMtlron, " Tronographle Chretlenne ; " and In the moMik: o. 
Ih«- I<:i.<t .luil}^nent. executed by Byzantine artists, in the cathe* 
iral atTonoUo. 

t A reUtlirHted illuminated MS. (date about 11&9 to 1175), pi« 
itrv«d in the Library at Strasbuix. 
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BMnflinf; judge ; near hiui Chriat ; wliile thu Vir- 
pa smjiLi in tlie rore-:raunil, looking u[i to hui 
Bon nit'i mi cxprt'sslou of leiukr suji|ilicutioii, aiiJ 
iDluiwiliiig, na il uppuars, for tlie Hiiinui't) kiiudiii){ 
lU Iier. aiiU wlioi'ti Jiiijiloriiig looku ai'e ilii'UL-tcsU 
sr. In the well-known I'itssuo by Aii'irea Oi^ 
la (Plas, Caaipo SaiitoJ, Clii'ist and tlie Vir- 
ail thranuil atiovu, eai-h in a K-paralu auruole, 
G<iually glorl5<:iL Christ, puiiitiiig wJlli one 
i to the wouni] in hia side, raisiis the other in a 
UlKMlening atlitudc, atlU his alivnlion ia ilifuuli'ii to 
tlw wii'kuil, wlioni hu hui-li inlo iienlirion. The 
Vit^in, with oni: haml pntssed to hue biMom. looks 
tohim with an nil' of su|i|iliL-nlioii. Both fi<.'iiri-snre 
r«gnll}- Rtlireil, an<l vruar railiaiit crowns: aiul the 
twelve apoatlus attund ihoiti, suatud on i^ai'h sidu. 



■^^^ In the c 

^^BtiBaled 
^^^^Tefiiro usi 




group of Mifhael Angelo'a "Last 
have the snmi* 1ea<Iing iiinii/, but 
led in a very dilFurent teuliug. Christ »luud« 
tiguru and niiL'n Ukit a halt-nakoi) nth- 
letts; hia ]u(\ hand rfjeiits, his right hand tliruatcns, 
■nd his whulu attitude is as utttM'li- devoid ol' dignit}' 
of gratie, I Imve often woiidi-'i'ed as I have 
ikuJ at this grand and tulubraleil work, what 
lid be Ml<:had Angela's idua of Chrint lie who 
■0 good, ao I'uligious, so pitri;-niitidi.<l, »nd so 
liiided, was dufieitiit in humility and sym- 
pathy; if hia morals esuapitil, his iuia<ii nation waa 
EOmipltHl by tlie profane atid pngau inllueiii'es of 
Hia CDD(.'eption of Chriat ia bere mod 
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anchristian, and his conception of the Yirgiii is not 
much better. She is grand in form, but the ex* 
pression is too passive. She looks down and seemi 
to shrink ; but the significance of the attitude, — 
the hand pressed to the maternal bosom, - - given 
to her by the old painters, is lost. 

In a ** Last Judgment " by Rubens, painted fcr 
the Jesuits of Brussels (Brussels; Musde), the 
Virgin extends her robe over the world, as if to 
shield mankind from the wrath of her Son ; point- 
ing, at the same time, significantly to her bosom, 
whence He derived his earthly life. The daring 
bad taste, and the dramatic power of this represen- 
tation, are characteristic alike of the painter, the 
time, and the community for which the picture was 
painted. 



More beautiful and more acceptable to our feel- 
ings are those graceful representations of the Virgin 
as dispenser of mercy on earth ; as protectress and 
patroness either of all Christendom, or of some par- 
ticular locality, countr}', or community. In such pic- 
tures she stands with outstretched arms, crowned 
with a diadem, or in some instances simply veiled , 
her ample robe, extended on each side, is held up by 
angels, while under its protecting folds are gathered 
worshippers and votaries of all ranks and ages — 
men, women, children, — kings, nobles, ecclesias- 
tics, — the poor, the lame, the sick. Oi if the pic- 
ture bo less universal in its significance, iedicated 



|)ei'haps by some religious order or charitable broth 
erhood, we see beneath her robe an aaaembluge ol 
, jnonks anil nuns, or a troop of voun" orphana ot 
Jdeetued prieonera. 8ui:h a representation isatyled 
p' Stisericordia. 

e by Fra Filippo Lippi (Berlin Gal.), 
the Madonna of Mercy exlenda ber protecting 
mantle over lliirty-five kneeling figurea, the fawi 
like portraits, none elevated or beaotiful, but the 
whole picture as an example of the aabjeet mo8l 
■triking. 

A very beautiftil and ainjrular representation of 
the Virgin of Mercy without the Child, I found in 
the '.■ollection of Herr -r. Quandt, of Di^sden. She 
stands with hands folded over her bosom, and 
wrapped in ample white drapery, without ornament 
■ «f any kind ; over ber head, a veil of transparent 
ze of a brown colour, such aa, from various por- 
ts of the time, appears to have been then a faih- 
The expreasion of the fate is tender and 
eontemplative, almost aad; and the wliole figure, 
which is life-alze, ts inexpressibly reRned and digni- 
ted> The following inacriprion ia on the daikbank- 
Mnd to the right of the Virgin ; — 

Bbat.e Maiu.g VmniNiB 
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This beautiful picture was brought from Brescia 
to Vienna by a picture-dealer, and- purchased by 
Herr v. Quandt. It was painted by Moretto of 
Brescia, of whom Lanzi truly says that his sacred 
subjects express la compunzione^ la pieta, la car 
rith istessa ; and this picture is an instance. But 
by whom dedicated, for what especial mercy, or 
in what church, I could not ascertain.* 

It is seldom that the Madonna di Misericordia 
appears without the Child in her arms ; her mater* 
nity is supposed to be one element in her sympathy 
with suffering humanity. I will add, however, to 
the examples already given, one very celebrated 
instance. 

The picture entitled the ** Misericordia di Lucca ** 
is famous in the history of art (Lucca. 8. Ro- 
mano.) It is the most important work of Fra Bar- 
tolotneo, and is dated 1515, two years before hit 
death. The Virgin, a grand and beautiful figure, 
stands alone on a raised platform, with her arms 
extended, and locking up to heaven. The ample 
folds of her robe are held open by two angeb. 
Beneath and round her feet are various groups in 
Attiiudes of supplication, who look up to her, as 
the looks up to heaven. On one side the donor of 
Ihc picture is presented by St. Domlnick. Above, 

* I po8wss a charming drawfng of the head hy Frauleln Loa< 
toe Seidler of Weimar, whoM feeliog for early religious art Ifl 
•hcwu Id her own works, as well as in the beautiful copies f>lu 
«M made of otbors. 
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A ft gloTi is the figure of Chiist aurrouniied by 
■ngela, antl seeming to bend towiinis lii^ moilior 
He ex|ires«on in the heails, tlie digniticd bvnefi- 



s of the Vli^u, the di 
ptiops, particularly the wani< 

Itbe fame of this picture as 
fee productions of mind." 



niatiu lee ling in tha 
L and uhildiiin, jasti^ 
ne of the greatest of 






There ia yet atitKher verMon of this subject, whicb 
rvos nolit'c from the fantastic grace of the con- 
on. Aa in early Chriatiatv Art, our Baviouf 
fVequKiuly portrayed aa the Good Shepherd, 
among the later Spanish fanoiuit, we find hil 
[other represented aa the Disiue Sheplierdcaa. In 
ft picture painted by Alon;iio Miguel de Tobar 
(Madrid Gal. 22B), about Ihe beginning of the 
^hteenlh century, we find the Virgin Mary eeatad 
under a tree, in giiiau of an Arcadian pastorella, 
wearing a broad-brimmed hat, encircled by a glory, 
ft crook in her hand, while she feeds her iloclc with 
Ihe mystical roses. The beauty of ejipreaaion in 
Ihe head of the Vli^in \a such as ahnost to redeem 
Ihe (juaintness of the relijiious conceit; the whole 
■sfcture is described as worthy of Murillo. It waa 
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ft merely beautiful and youthful maiden, with sucb 
an air of sentimental grief as might serve for the 
OSS of a sparrow. 

Not so with the older heads ; even those of the 
Carracci and the Spanish school have oflen a won- 
derful depth of feeling. 

It is common in such representations to repre- 
lent the Virgin with a sword in her bosom, and 
even with seven swords in allusion to the seven sor* 
rows. This very material and palpable version of 
the allegorical prophecy (Luke ii. 35) has been 
foand extremely effective as an appeal to the pop- 
ular feelings, so that there are few Roman Catholic 
churches without such a painful and literal inter- 
pretation of the text It occurs perpetually in 
prints, and there is a fine example after Yandyck ; 
sometimes the swords are placed round her head ; 
but there is no instance of such a figure from the 
best period of religious art, and it must be con- 
sidered as anything but artistic : in this case, the 
more materialized and the more matter of fact, the 
more unreal. 

Stabat Mater. A second representation of 
Ae Madre di Dolore is that figure of the Virgin 
which, from the very earliest times, was placed oil 
the right of the Crucifix, St John the Evangelist 
being invariably on the left I am speaking here of 
the crucifix as a wholly ideal and mystical emblem 
of our faith in a crucified Saviour ; not of the cr^ 
t\fixiQn as an event, in which the Virgin is an acto* 



I 



Mid (ipeutator. and is usually lainting in tliu anns of 
asT atWDilants. lu ihe ideal subject ihu is iiiercl} 
BD ideal figure, at once the mother of Cliiixt, anil 
tlu! personiiiea Church. TIjIb, I tlink, h uvideU 
from those very ancient carvings, and examples in 
«tained gUss, in whith the Virgin, aa tlie Church, 
itands on one side of the cross, trampling on a 
female figure vhlth persooifiiea Judaiiim or the sya- 
Bgogue. £vun when the allegory is less palpable, 
we feel that the treatiueni: is wholly religious and 
poetical. 

The uaual altitude of the Mater Dolorosa by (he 
crucifix, is that of intense but reiigued sorrow ; the 
b^ds clasped, the head declined and shaded by a 
veil, the figure cloEely wrapped in a dark bine or 
violet uiaiitle. In some inataiiL'cs a tnor« generally 
religious and ideal cast is given lo the figure; she 
elands with outspread arms, and looking up; not 
weeping, but in her still beautiful face a mingled 
expreenon of faith anit anjruish. This is the true 
canoeption of tlie sublime hynm. 



La PiktA. The third, and it is the most impor- 

n( and most beautiful of all as far as f.he Virgin ii 

eouccmod, is the grorip called the PietA, whicli, 

when Birittly devotional, consists only of the Virgin 

witb her deail Bon in her arms, or on her Inp, or 



If infi » her fi><>t ; 



e injtancea with lament! 



ins 
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angels, but no other personages. This group has 
been varied in a thousand ways ; no doubt the two 
most perfect conceptions are those of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael ; the first excelling in sub- 
limity, the latter in pathos. The celebrated marble 
group by Michael Angelo stands in the Vatican in 
a chapel to the right as we enter. The Virgin if 
seated ; the dead Saviour lies across the knees of 
his mother ; she looks down on him in mingled sor- 
row and resignation, but the majestic resignation 
predominates. The composition of Raphael exists 
only as a print ; but the flimsy paper, consecrated 
through its unspeakable beauty, is likely to be as 
lasting as the marble. It represents the Virgin 
standing with outstretched arms, and looking up 
with an appealing agonized expression towards 
heaven ; before her, on the earth, lies extended 
the form of the Saviour. In tenderness, dignity, 
simplicity, and tragic pathos, nothing can exceed 
this production ; the head of the Virgin in particu- 
lar is regarded as a masterpiece, so far exceeding 
ID delicacy of execution every other work of Marc 
Antonio, that some have thought that Raphael him- 
self took the burin from his hand, and touched 
himself that face of quiet woe. 

Another example of wonderful beauty is the 
Pietk by Francia, in our National Gallery. The 
form of Christ lies extended before his mother ; a 
lamenting angel sustains the head, another is at t.h« 
feet; the Virgin, with eyes red and heavy with 
ireeping, looks out of the picture. There needs ii\ 



tinble flworc] in her boaom to tell trliSit aoguiah tiu 
[nerceil tliai maternal heart. 

There ia auother Pieti, by Michael Angelo, quits 
ftdiOerent coiiueption. The Vir^ti sita at the fool 
of the cross ; belbru her, nnd half-suatained by lier 
knees, lies the Ibrm of the (ieaU Saviour, seen in 
front; his annsare held up by two angela (un, 
innged, as is usual with Mii^hael Angelo). Tha 
Tiro^n looks up to heaven with an appealing ex- 
pression ; and in one enj^raving of this compoai* 
don the croaa is inauribed with the worils, " Tu 
non penai quanto aangue tosla." There is no 
panting by Michael Angelo himself, but manyeop- 
and engravings of the drawing. A beautiful 
copy, by Marcello Venuiti, ia in the Queen's 



^^^^rai and e 
^^^Bpall copj 

^^^ There 
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There ia yet another Tetsion of the Pieti, (juitu 
mfalical and devotional in its eignifieance, — but, 
to ray feeling, more painful and material than pouii- 
' (ly treated; for example: — 1. 
dead Redeemer is seen half-length within the 
his hands are e.itended to show hiit wounds ; 
eyei are eloaed, his head declined, his bleuding 
encircled by thorns. On one side is the Vir- 
other St. John the Evaagelist, in atli- 
tuiies of profound grief and commiseration. 3. The 
dead form, half emerging from the tomb, is sus- 
1 in the arma of the Mater DolorosLk St 
the Evangelist on the other side. Tlicre are 
tioKs angela, 

Fiotft thua eoneeived as a purely religiom 
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md. ideal impersonation of the atoning Sacrillce is 
commonly placed over the altar of the sacrament 
and in many altar-pieces it forms the centre of the 
predella, just in front where the mass is celebrated, 
or on the door of the tabernacle, whei*e tlie Host it 
deposited. 

When, with the Mater Dolorosa and St. John, 
Mary Magdalene is introduced with her dishevelled* 
hair, the group ceases to be properly a Pietk, and 
becomes a representation rather than a symboL 

There are also examples of a yet more complex 
but still perfectly ideal and devotional treatment, 
in which the Mourning Mother is attended by 
saints. 

A most celebrated instance of this treatment in 
the Pietk by Guido. (Bologna Gal.) In the upper 
part of the composition, the figure of the dead Re- 
deemer lies extended on a white shroud ; behind 
him stands the Virgin-mother, with her eyes raised 
to heaven, and sad appealing face, touched with so 
divine a sorrow — so much of dignity in the midst 
of infinite anguish, that I know nothing finer in 
its way. Her hands are resignedly folded in each 
other, not raised, not clasped, but languidly di'oo{>- 
ing. An angel stands at the feet of Christ looking 
on with a tender adoring commiseration ; another, 
at his head, turns away weeping. A kind of cur- 
tain divides this group from the lower part of the 
picture, where, assembled on a platform, stand oi 
kneel the guardian sainta of Bologna : in the ceo* 
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■ ta«, the benevolent St Cbarlus Borromeo, wlio just m 

nbouC that time hod been canouizeJ and aUJeil to I 

the list of ihe patrons of Bologna by a dtcree of 
die eenale ; on the right, St. Dominick and St. 
retrotiiua ; on the left, St. Procslua aiid St. Fran- 
cia. These sainted pereonages look up as if adjui^ 
ing the Virjiii', even by her own deup anguish, to 
intereeile foi" tlie city ; «he is here ut once our 
Lwly of Pity, of Suci^our, and of Sorrow. Thii 
wonderful picture was dediuated, as an act of pen- 
ance and piety, by the magistrates oi' bologna, in 
1616, and plained in thuir chapel in the church of 
the " Meodicaiiti," otherwise S. Maria-della-Pieti. 
_ It hung there for two centuries, for the consoladon 
f the afflicted ; it is now placed in the Academy 
f Bologna for the admiration of connoisseurs. 



PuriisJnu, iMt- K^na tint Lnbe orti^dAlJ 

Nutetnl Seilon ao pocciula cqncn[>l[la. Uk 

, U Oo»ki><1dii lie In Vlcrge Maris. Off. 

in BmpiangiiUi MKriU. Dae. E. 

I TOK last and the latent subject in which the Vir- 
I appears alone without the Cliild, is that va 
Gtled the " Immaculare Conceptioji of the Itleased 
Virgin;" and souietimes merely ■'Thc Concept 
UOU." There is no inataii:e of its treatment in 
tbe earlier uhools of art ; but at one of the duM 
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popular subjects of the Italian and Spanish paint 
ters of the seventeenth century, and one very fre« 
quently misunderstood, it is necessary to go into 
the history of its ori^n. 

In the early ag^s of Christianity, it was usual to 
celebrate, as festivals of the Church, the Concep- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and the Conception of hit 
kinsman and precursor John the Baptist ; the latter 
as miraculous, the former as being at once divine 
and miraculous. In the eleventh century it waa 
proposed to celebrate the Conception of the Vir- 
gin Mother of the Redeemer. 

From the time that the heresy of Nestorius had 
been condemned, and that the dignity of the Vir- 
gin as mother of the Divinity had become a point 
of doctrine, it was not enough to advocate her ex- 
celling virtue and stainless purity as a mere human 
being. It was contended, that having been pre- 
destined from the beginning as the Woman through 
whom the divine nature was made manifest on 
earth, she must be presumed to be exempt from all 
•in, even from that original taint inherited from 
Adam. Through the first Eve, we had all died; 
through the second Eve, we had all been ^* made 
alive." It was argued that Grod had never suffered 
his earthly temple to be profaned ; had even pro- 
mulgated in person severe ordinances to preserve 
its sanctuary inviolate. How much more to him 
was that temple, that tabernacle built by no human 
hands, in which he had condescended to dwell 
Nothing was impossible to Grod ; it lay, therefore 






COKCEPTION. i3il 

b bis power to cause hU Mother to come abaoIuCelj 

pure an i] imiD:ti:iiIate into the world: being iu hia 

}u1d any esriicat worshipper of the Yi^n 

pubt for a moment that for one so favourud it 

t lie done ? Such waa tha reaaoniog of 

r forelathoPB ; and the prcroL"»w granted, wbo 

^all call it illogical or Irreverent ? 

Foi" three or four centuries, from the seventh to 
the eleventh, these ideas had been gaining grouiid. 
\. lldefonso of Seville diatinguiahed himself bj hit 
Mjitin^ on this subject; and bow tlie Virgin rcc- 
jnpensed his zeal, Mnrillo baa shown us, and I 
i: related in ibe life of that saint. (Legends of 
t) Mona3ti<! Orders.) But the first mention of a 
ir solenm celebration of tbe Mystery of tlie 
[maculate Conception, ma7 be traced to an Eng- 
I monk of the eleventh century, whoso name 
■ not recorded, (v. Baillet, vol. xiL) When, her. 
t was proposed to give the papal sanction to 
is (loctrine as an article of belief, and to institute 
m church office for the purpose of celebrating the 
Conception of Mary, there arose strong oppOMtion. 
What is singular, Sc Bernard, so celebrated for hia 
Bntkudastic devotion to the Virgin, was most strenn- 
001 and eloquent in his disapprobation. He pro- 
nounced no judgment against those whn received 
the doctrine of the Imuiauulate Conception, he 
rather leaned towards it ; but he opposed the insti- 
tution of the festival as an innnvation not counle- 
Cie early falhers of the C'liim^ii. Aftei 
r yi. Beriiar.J, for about a biiiidre.) 



feara, the 'lispute alept; but the doctrine ^nined 
ITound. The tliirt«cnth century, so remurkable 
far the manifesUtion of religions entLuBia^m iti all 
Its forms, bebelil the revival of thia celebrated con- 
Croveniy. A certain Francist-an friar, Dans Scotua 
f Jobii Scon or Dunse), entered the lists as cham- 
pion far the Virgin. He was opposed by tlie Do- 
minicans and their celebrated polemic Tboinaa 
Aquinas, who, like St. Bernrtnl, was known lor tna 
enthnaiastio reverence for the Virgin ; but, like Lim, 
and on the same grounds, objected to the introdoc- 
tion of new fonos. Thus the Iheologital echoota 
were dirided- 

Dnring thu neit two hundred yean the belief 
becauie more and more general, the doi^trine more 
%ail more popular ; slill the Church, while it Iolei>- 
nt«d both, refused to ratity either. All this time 
we find no parlii-ular representation of the favonp- 
ite dogma in art, for until ratified by the autliority 
of the Church, it could not properly enter into 
ecclesaastical decoration. We find, however, that 
the growing belief in the pure Conceplion and 
miraculous aanctifieatinn of tho Virgin mnltiplied 
the representations of her coronation and glorifica- 
tion, as the only pennitterl eitpression of the popu- 
lar enthuriasm on this point. For the powerftil 
Order of the Franciscans, who were at this lime 
and for a ccntur;- afterwards the most ardent 
champions of the Immaculale Conceplion, were 
painted most of the ptctiiresi of the Coronatioi 
|.ro.liiced dnriiig th- fotirlccnll. renliiry. 
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The Rrat pap»l decree touching the " Immaculate 
Conception " a? an article of faith, wa3 promul- 
gated in the reign of »ixtus IV., who hail iH-nn a 
Frani'iKan fiiar, and he took tlie earliest opportu- 
nily of giving the eolemn nanetion of tliu Cliurt'b 
10 what had ever been the favourite dojpiia of bil 
Order; but the celebration of (he festival, never 
actually forbidden, bad hy this time become so 
that the papal ordinaince merely sani'tioned 
without however rendering it obligatory. An office 
composed for tbe festival, and in 1496 the Soi* 
inc d<!clared in favour of it. Siill it remained 
point of dispute ; still there wv re dissentient voiceB, 
pKneipally among the Dominican theologians; and 
ftoni 1600 to 1600 we find this (.■ontroTersy oc- 
_ the pens of the ecclesiasitcs, and excit- 
ing the interest and the imagination of the pco- 
In Spain the ■' Immacolate Conception of 
Virgin," owing perhaps to the popularity and 
iwer of the Franciscans in that country, bad long 
been " the darling dogma of the Spaiiieh Church." 
TIllesa^ in the '■ Flos Sanctorum," while ailmilting 
the modem origin of the opinion, and the silence 
of the Church, contended thnt. had this great fact 
been made manifest earlier and in leas enli^htcneil 
times, it might possibly have led to the error of 
worshipping the Virgin as an actual goddess. 
(Stirling's Artists of Spam, p. 906.) To those 
who are conversant with Spanish theology and art, 
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At lentrth, in July, 1615, Paul V. formally insti- 
tuted the office commemorating the Immaculate 
Conception, and in 1617 issued a bull forbidding 
any one to teach or preach a contrary opinion. 
** On the publication of this bull, Seville flew into a 
frenzy of religious joy." The archbishop performed 
a solemn service in the Cathedral. Cannon roared, 
and bull fights, tournaments, and banquets cele- 
brated this triumph of the votaries of the Virgin. 
Spain and its dependencies were solemnly placed 
under the protection of the " Immaculate Concep- 
tion," thus personifying an abstract idea ; and to 
this day, a Spaniard salutes his neighbour with the 
angelic ^^ Ave Maria purissima 1 " and he respondf 
" Sin peccado concepida I " * 

I cannot find the date of the earliest picture of 
the Immaculate Conception ; but the first writer on 
the art who makes allusion to the subject, and lays 
down specific rules from ecclesiastical authority for 
:td proper treatment, is the Spaniard Pacheco, who 
must have been about forty years of age when the 
bull was published at Seville in 1618. It is soon 
after this time that we first hear of pictures of the 
Immaculate Conception. Pacheco subsequently 
became a familiar of the Inquisition, and wielded 
the authority of the holy oflice as inspector of sacred 

** In our own days we hare seen this curious eon(roT«rftj 
teTired. One of the latest, if not the lajst, writer on the snl^ec 
was Cardinal Lambrnschini ; and the last papal ordinance was 
promulgated by Pio Nono, and dated from Gaetn, 1849 
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it alway. 




I'l 111 liis " Arte (le la Piiitiira." \i\ih- 
S49, liB laid down tliosi: ra\va for tiie 
ttion wliith had been generally', though 
»i;lly foUowoJ. 
) eviilent that the idoa is taken froca the 
woman in the Apovalypse, "clothed with tlie sun. 
hariiig the luoon under her feet, and on lier bva^ 
B stare." The Virgin is to be 
ortrajeJ in the first spring and bloom of youth 
1 maiden of about twelve or tlilrleeJi ^ars of 
[e; with "grave sweet ej-es;* her hair golilen; 
T faaturca " with all the beauty painting can ex- 
" her hamls are to be folded on 
r jCHHCd in prayer. The Eun 19 to be exjiressed 
J a tlooil of light amuiid her. The moon under 
ir feet is 10 have the horns pointing downwards, 
piieeBiiH) illuminated from above, and the twelve 
D form a crown over her head. The 
robo must be of ijiolles* ivliilo ; the mantle or 
tcarfbluu. Bouuil her arc I0 hover eherubim beai^ 
ing roses, palms, and lilies ; the licad o( the bruised 
and vanqubheJ dragon is to be under her fecL Shs i 
oujht to have the cord of SC Francis as a gii^t^.fl 
because in this guise she appeared to Bealriz 
SilvB, a nobla Franciscan nun, who was lavourcd bjr I 
a celestial virion of the Madonna in hei' beatiludft I 
Perhaps the good services of the Fran,.''vaiis 
cham|i!ona of the Imuiacntate Conceprion proeured.l 
(hem llie lionour of being (bus commeiijoralcd. 

All these accessories are not absolutely and ri^ 1 
Jly rii|iiiivU: and Murillo, who if cnutlod pat i 
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txceUence the painter of the Conception, sometiiiiet 
departed from the letter of the law without being 
considered as less orthodox. With him the cres- 
cent moon is sometimes the full moon, or when a 
crescent the horns point upwards instead of down- 
wards. He usually omits the starry crown, and, in 
spite of his predilection for the Capuchin Order, 
the cord of St Francis is in most instances dis- 
pensed with. He is exact with regard to the col- 
ours of the drapery, but not always in the colour of 
the hair. On the other hand, the beauty and ex- 
pression of the face and attitude, the mingled love- 
liness, dignity, and purity, are given with exquisite 
feeling ; and we are never, as in his other represen- 
tations of the Madonna, reminded of commonplace, 
homely, often peasant, portraiture ; here all is spot- 
less grace, ethereal delicacy, benignity, refinement, 
repose, — the very apotheosis of womanhood. 

I must go back to observe, that previous to the 
promulgation of the famous bull of Pope Paul V., 
the popular ideas concerning the Immaculate Con- 
ception had left their impress on art. Before the 
subject had taken an express and authorized form, 
we find pictures which, if they do not represent 
it, relate to it I remember two which cannot 
be otherwise interpreted, and there are probablj* 
others. 

The first is a curious picture of the early Floreri- 
tiiie Sch(X)l. (Berlin Gal.) In the centre is origi- 
nal sin, represented by Eve and the Serpent ; on 
the right stand St Ambrose, St Hilarius, St. Ai^ 
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I, and St. Bernard ; on tlie leh St. Cyril, On- 
St. Auguaiins, and St. Cyprian ; and below 
inscriDed passages from the writings of thae 
lUIiers relating to the inunoculale Conception of 
the Virpn: all of tliem liad given to her in their 
worka the title of Immai^ulate, moat pnre ; but ihty 

^^^^iffcrefl as to the period of her sanctification, hi ta 

^^^H^Clter it waa in the motnent of conception or at 

^^^k awmmt oflurth. 

^^^Kf The other picture is in the Dresden Gallarj^, and 
one d* the Gnest production a of that extraordinary 
Forrarwe painter Doaao Doasi. In the lower part 
of the pioture are the four Latin Fathers, turning 
over their grtat books, or in deep meditation ; be- 
hind them, the Vranciavan BemBrdino of Siena. 
Above, in a glory of lipht, the Virgin, clothed, not 
in spotless while, but a richly embroidered regal 
mantle, " wrought about with divers colours," kneela 
at the feet of the Aliiii^ihty, who ostenda hia band 
in benedietjon. 1 find no account in the catalogue 
whence this picture was taken, but it waa evidently 
painted for the Fran ciac ana. 

In ]617, when the Bull of Paul V. was formally 
SZpedited, Guido was attached to the papal court 
in quality of painter and an especial favouriu- with 
bis Holiness. Among the earliest accredited pic- 
hires of the Inmiaculatc Conception, are four of 
his finest works. 

I. The cupola of the private chapel of the Quir- 
■wl repreaenla the Aloughty meditating the gretti 
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uurai^le of the Immaculate Conception, and neai 
him, within tliQ same gloiy of li<;bt. is the Virgin in 
hei' wliita tuiii';. and in an attitude of adoration. 
This was painted about 1610 or 1611, when Fope 
Paul V. was meditating the promulgation of his 
famous ordinance. 

2. The great picture, alao painted for Paul Y^ 
represents the doctors of the Church aiding and 
eonaulting their great books for the authorities on 
the subject of the Concaption,' Above, the Virpn 
is seated in glorj, arrajed in spotless white, her 
hands crossed over her bosom, and her eyes turned 
towards the celestial fountain of lighL Below ara 
six doctors, consulting their books ; they are not 
well characterized, being merely so many ideal 
heads in a mannered style ; but I believe they rep- 
resent the four Latin Fathei's, with St. John Dam- 
ascene and St. Ihlefonso, who were especial defend- 
ers of the doclHne. 

8. The next in point of date was painted for the 
Infanta of Spain, which I believe to be the same 
now in the possession of Lord EUesmere. The fig- 
ure of the Virgin, crowned with the twelve stars, 
and relieved from a background of golden light, 
is standing on a crescent sustained by three chei* 
aba beneath : she seems to float between heaven 
and earth ; on either side is a seraph, with hanili 
(bided and looks upraised in adoration. The 
whole painted in hia silvery lone, wirh such an 
extreme delicacy and transparency of elTect, that 
* Pelenburg tDp. 0(1. There ii s Sne BngnfiBf, 
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t might be stjled " h Tmon of tbe Imnutculate Con- 

W^plLOQ." 

i. Tbe fourtli was painted for the chapel of ibo 
Immacu]at£ Conception, in (he church of San BiA> 
gio, at Fori), and ia there still 

JuBt aa tbe Italian schoola of painting were on 
tke decline, tbe Spantsb school of art arose in all 
itg glory, and the " Conception " became, from the 
[Mpularity of tbe dogjaa, not ttiurely an eccleaias- 
tical, but a popular subject Not only every church, 
bat almost every private house, contained the effigy 
rither painted or carved, or both, ol' our Lady " iHn 
peccado concepida ;" and when the academy of 
painting was ibunded at Seville, in 1660, every 
candidate for admission had to declare bis orthodox 
belief in (he mogt pure Conception of our JMiiy. 

Tbe finest Spanish "Conception" before the 
time of Murillo, is by Roelas, who died in I62S ; it 
is in the academy at Seville, and is mentioned by 
Mr. Ford as ■• equal to Guido." ■ 

One of the most beautiful and characteristic, ai 
well as earliest, examples of tbia subfect I have seen, 
ia a picture in the Eat<M*biizy Gallery at Vienna. 
The Virgin ia in the first bloom of girlhood ; she 
lookg not more than nine or ten years old, with 
i]ark hajr, Spanish features, and a charming expres- 
son of childlike simplicity and devotion. She 
ttatds amid clouds, with bur hands joined, and tbe 
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proper white and blnu drapery: there are no acces 
lories. Tliis pii:ture ia atrributfd to an obac'ure 
painter, Lazaro Tavarone, of whom I can leam 
nothing more than that he was employed in th« 
E-^turial about 1590. 

The beautiful small " Conception " by Velasquex, 
in the possession of Mr. Fiere, ia a departure from 
the rules laid down by Pacheco iu regard lo co» 
Eume; therefore, as I presume, painted before he 
entered the studio of the artist-inquisitor, whow 
Bon-in-law he became before he was three and 
twenty. Here the Virgin ia arrayed in a pale vio- 
let robe, with a diirk blue mantle. Her hands am 
joined, and slie loots down. Tlie solemnity and 
depth of eKpresiion In the sweet girlish face ia verj 
striking ; the more so, that it Is not a beautifiil face, 
and has the air of a portrait. Her long hair flows 
over her shouhiers. The fipure ia relieved against 
a bright sun, with fleecy clouds around; and the 
twelve stars are over her head. She stands on the 
round moon, of whii'h the upper half is illumined. 
Below, on earlb, and through the deep shadow, are 
seen several of the emblems of the Virgin — the 
fountain, the temple, the olive, the cypress, and the 
garden enclosed in a treiUage of roses." This pio- 
Inre ia very remarkable; it is in the earliest man- 
ner of Velasquei, painted in the bold free style of 
bis first master, Herrara, whose school he quittnd 
when hi3 wiTa about seventeen or eighteen, just at 






Of twenty-five pictures of this aubject, ptunted 
by Murillo, there are not two exactly alike ; and 
they are of all sixes, Troiu the colossal figure calM 
Ibe " Great Conception of Seville," to the exquiBila 
Bliuiature repreaentatioD in tbe possession of Lont 
Overston, uot more than liileen inches in height 
Lord Lanedowue baa alto a beautiful small " Cod- 
ceptJOD," very simply treated. In those which bave 
dark hair, Murillo is s^d to have taken his daugh- 
ter Fraucisca as a model. The numher of attend- 
ant angels varies from one or two, to thirty. They 
bear the palm, the olive, the rose, tbe lily, the mir- 
ror; Bometimea a sceptre and crown. I remem- 
ber bat few instances in which he has introduced 
the dragon-fiend, an omiaaion which Pacbeeo ti 
willing to forgive ; " for," as he observes. " no man 
erer painted the devil with frood-will." 

In the Louvre picture (So. 1124), the Virgin ii 
■dored by three eccleuaitite. In another example, 
quoted by Mr. Stirling (Artista of Spain, p. 839), 
• friar is seen writing at hei' feet : this figure prob- 
ably represents her champion, the friar Duni 
BcoluB. There is at Hampton Court a picture, by 
Bpagnotetto, of this same Duns Scolus wi'lting hii 
defenoe of the Immaculate Conception. Spagno 
letto wa« painting at Naples, when, in 1618, "■ rbe 
Viceroy Boleninlj swore, in presftnee of the a* 
wmbled multitude, to defend with his life the don- 
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Irine ot the Immaculate Conception ;" and this pic- 
Inre, curious and striking in its way, was painted 
ftbout the same time. 

In Italy, the decline of Art in the seventeenth 
eentury is nowhere more apparent, nor more of- 
Tensive, than in this subject A finished example 
of the most execrable taste is the mosaic in St 
Peter's, after Pietro Bianchi. There exists, some- 
where, a picture of the Conception, by Le Brun, 
in which the Virgin has no other drapery than a 
thin, transparent gauze, and has the air of a Venus 
Meretrix. In some old French prints, the Virgin 
is surrounded by a number of angels, defending 
her with shield and buckler against demons who 
are taking aim at her with fiery arrows. Such, 
and even worse, vagaries and perversities, are to be 
found in the innumerable pictures of this favourite 
subject, which inundated the churches between 
1640 and 1720. Of these I shall say no more. 
The pictures of Guido and Murillo, and the carved 
6gures of Alonzo Cano, Montanez, and Hernan- 
dez, may be regarded as authorized effigies of " Our 
Lady of the most pure Conception ; ** in other words, 
as embodying, in the most attractive, decorous, and 
intelligible form, an abstract theological dogma, 
which is in itself one of the most curious, and, in its 
results, one of the most important of the religious 
phenomena connected with the artistic representa^ 
tionsofthe Virgin* 

* We often find od picture;* and prints of the Immaculate Cob 
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Vfe must be careful Co discriminnte between the 
Conception, so styled by eceleaiaatioai authority, and 
iguiar and mystii^al rppresentation ivhii^U ia 
lerimea called the " PredestinatioD of Mary," 
the '■ Litaaies of the Virgin." Col 
iters on art miiiit hear in mind, that 
tbrmer, as a siihjci^t, dates only from the begin- 
ning ?f (he seventeenth century, the latter from 
the beginning of the sixteenth. Although, as rep- 
reMutations, bo very similar, yet the intention and 
meaning are dilFerent, In the Conception it is tha 
ijnless Virgin in her personal character, who ia 
held up to reverence, as the purest, wisest, holiest, 
of created beings. The earlier theme involves a 
yet more recondite signification. It is, undoubt- 
edly, to be roganled as an attempt on the part of 
lbs artist to express, in a vinible form, the idea or 
promise of the redemption of the human race, aa 
ezistiug in the Sovereign Mind before the ban- 
ning of things. They do not personilj this idea 
I of Christ, — for they conceived 
id person of the Trinity, he could 
be big own instrument, *— but by the image of 
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Mary suiTOunded by those attributes which were 
afterwards introduced into the pictures of the Con- 
ception ; or setting her foot, as second Eve, on the 
head of the prostrate serpent Not seldom, in a 
series of subjects from the Old Testament, the peti' 
dant to Eve holding the apple is Mary crushing the 
head of the fiend ; and thus the ^* bane and anti- 
dote are both before us." This is the proper inter- 
pretation of those effigies, so prevalent in every 
form of art during the sixteenth century, and 
which are often, but erroneously, styled the Immac- 
ulate Conception. 

The numerous heads of the Virgin which pro- 
ceeded from the later schools of Italy and Spain, 
wherein she appears neither veiled nor crowned, 
but very young, and with flowing hair and white 
vesture, are intended to embody the popular idea 
of the Madonna purissima, of " the Virgin most 
pure, conceived without sin," in an abridged form. 
There is one by Murillo, in the collection of Mr. 
Holford ; and another by Guido, which will give an 
idea of the treatment. 

Before quitting the subject of the Immaculate 
Conception, I must refer to a very curious picture • 
called an Assumption, but certainly painted at least 
one hundred years before the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was authorized as a Church subject. 

From the year 1496, when Sixtus IV. promul- 
gated his Bull, and the Sorbonne put forth theii 

* Once in the collection of Mr. Sol/y, and now in tlie pofUM 
don of Ur. Bromley of Wootttsn. 
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bmoua decree, — at a timt when thora was lesB of 
lailh anil religious fei'iing in Italy than ever before, 
— this abBlracl (lopna bi-cami; a aort of walthword 
itU theological (lisputfinls; not ei.'clesiaiitica only, 
literati and iIie reigning powers took an inter- 
in the eonlroversy, anU were arraved on one 
I or the other. The Borgiaa, for instante, were 
osed to il- Just at thia period, the singular pic- 
: I allude ti] waa paiuteil liy Girolanio da Codg- 
tmla. It is mentioned bj- Lanzi, but bla account 
quite correct. 
Above, in glory, is seen the Padre Etemo, sui- 
ided by cherubim bearing a si^roll, on whieh b 
iBcribed, " Non enim pro le aed pro omnibus hee 
lutura eit," • Lower down the Virgin 
ttands on clouds, with handii joined, and attirod in 
a wbile tunic embroidered with gold, a blue mantle 
lined with red, and, which ia quite singular and un- 
orthodox, lilack shoes. Below, on the earth, and 
to the right, standa a bishop without a glory, hold- 
ing a scroll, on which ia inscribed, " Non puto veri 
else amalorem Virginia qui refpail celebrare Featum 
tua ConceplionLi;" on the left h St. Jerome. In 
Ihe centre are three kneeling figures: on one side 
Bt Catherine (or perhaps Caterina Sforza in the 
chftTscter of St. Catherine, for the head looks like 
■ portrait) ; on the other an elderiy woman, Gi- 
Dsvra Tiepolo, widow of Giovanni Sfona, laal 
prince of Pesaro;t between them the little Cot 
■ Fmn the OOiki af tbe UlEiwd VlrglD. 
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tanzo Sforza, looking up with a charming devout 
expression.* Underneath is inscribed, "JuNi- 

PERA SfORTIA PaTRIA A MARITO RECEPTA. 

ExvoTO Mcccccxri." Giovanni Sforza had been 
dispossessed of his dominions by the Borgias, aflei 
his divorce from Lucrezia, and died in 1501. The 
Borgias ceased to reign in 1512; and Ginevra, aj>- 
parently restored to her country, dedicated this 
picture, at once a memorial of her gratitude and of 
her faith. It remained over the high-altar of the 
Church of the Serviti, at Pesaro, till acquired by 
Mr. Solly, from whom it was purchased by Mr. 
Bromley, f 

* Lanzi calls this child Costanzo n., priDce of Pesaro. Yeij 
Interesting memoirs of all the personages here referred to may 
be found in Mr. Dennistoun's ** Dukes of Urbino." 

t Girolamo Marches! da Cotijjpiola was a painter of the Fran- 
da school, whose works date from about 1506 to 1550. Those of 
tiis pictures which I have seen are of very unequal merit, and, 
with much feeling and expression in the heads, are often man- 
nered and fkntastic as compositions. This agrees with what 
Vasari says, that his excellence lay in portraiture, for which rea- 
Bon he was summoned, after the battle of Ravenna, to paint tha 
portrait of Qaston de Foix, as he lay dead. (See Yasari, Vita eU 
BagnacavcUlo; and in the English trans., vol. iii. 831.) Tbt 
pictnre above described, which has a sort of historical interest, 
is perhaps the same mentioned in Murray's Handbook (Centnu 
Italy, p. 110.) as an enthroned Madonna, dated 1513, and u b» 
big in 1848 in its original place over the altar in the Serviti al 
Pssaro ; if so, it is there no longer. 
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THE VraCIN AND CniLD ENTHRONED. 

£al. BuHtm Del OcDitrli. TJrgoDelpua. Ifiil. Li BaaUniiu 
y«(Iiw, Uulre di SiD, Fr. Ia SbIoU Vlcrgs, Utm da DI>B, 
On. VHe BelUgc UuUcr Oottsg. 

Thb Virgin in her maternal charactor openi 
upon UB BO wide a field of illustration, that i si'arce 
know where to begin or bow to find my way, amid 
the crowd of aasociations whic;h preaa upon ino, A 
mother liolding her child in her arms is no verj 
complex Bobject ; but like a very simple air cod- 
ilructed on a few expressive noWs, whii'h, when 
hnnnoniied, is susceptible of a thousand uiodula- 
lions, and variations, and accompaniments, while the 
original motif never loses its power to speak to the 
heart; so it is with the Maiio.vka amd Child; — 
A Bubjett so conaecratcd by Its ani'Iiguiiy, so hal- 
I ^tpwed by its profound signitltaDte, so endeareil by 
jna with the sofiesi and deepeal of our 
n sympathies, that the niiiid baa never wearied 
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of its repetition, nor the eye become satiated witb 
its beauty. Those who refuse to give it the honour 
due to a reli^ous representation, yet regard it with 
a tender half-unwilling homage ; and when th« 
glorified type of what is purest, loftiest, holiest in 
womanhood, stands before us, arrayed in all the 
majesty and beauty that accomplished Art, inspired 
oy faith and love, could lend her, and bearing her 
divine Son, rather enthroned than sustained on her 
maternal bosom, ** we look, and the heart is in 
heaven ! " and it is difficult, very difficult, to refrain 
from an Ora pro Nobis, But before we attempt to 
classify these lovely and popular effigies, in all their 
infinite variety, from the enthroned grandeur of the 
Queen of Heaven, the Sancta Dei Genitrix, 
down to the peasant mother, swaddling or suckling 
her infant, or to interpret the innumerable shades 
of significance conveyed by the attendant accesso- 
ries, we must endeavour to trace the representation 
itself to its origin. 

This is difficult There exists no proof, I believe, 
tihat the effigies of the Virgin with the infant Christ 
in her arms, which existed before the end of the 
fifth century, were placed before Christian worship- 
pers as objects of veneration. They appear to 
have been merely groups representing a particular 
incident of the New Testament, namely, the ado- 
ration of the Magi ; for I find no other in which 
the mother is seated with the infant Christ, and thii 
is an historical subject of which we shall have tc 
§poak hereafter. From the beginning of the fourtk 
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from Ihe time of Conslantinu an<l 
the iKMidemnslion of Arius, the pop'ilar reTerence 
fi»r the Viiwin, the Mother or Christ, had been 
guning ground ; and at the same time (he mtro> 
ducCion of imi^ea and pictures into the placet) of 
worship and into the houses of Christians, as orna- 
mentB on glass vessels and eren emhroidereil on 
gannents and curtainB, became mora and more 
difTnsed. (v, Neander's Chim-h History.) 

Tho earliest effigies of the Virgin and Child may 
traced to Alexandria, and to Egyptian influ- 
and il is as easily cor.c^eivnble that the lime- 
■ated Egyptian myth of Ixia and Horus may 
3Ug;geeled the original type, the ontward tbnu 
and ihe arrangement of (he maternal group, as 
that the classical Gruuk tyi>eB of the Orpheua and 
Apollu sbould have furnished the early synilwls of 
iho Kedeemer as the Good Shepherd ; a (act whioh 
does not rest upon tiuppmitjon, but ot' which the 
proofs remain to us in the antique Christian sculp- 
tnres and the paintin^ia in the calaeomba. 

The moat ancient Greek figures of the Virgin 
■nd Child have perished ; hnt, as far as 1 lan loara, 
there is no evidence that these effigies were recog- 
nized by the Charch as sacred before the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. It was the Mestonan 
Khisra which lirsl gave to the group of the Motbet 
bearing her divine Son that religious importance 
and rignilicance which it has ever since retained 
n Catholic countries. 

The divinity of Christ aod his niiraL-uloua oaB> 
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ception, once established as articles of belief, natii< 
rally imparted to Mary, his mother, a dignity be- 
yond that of other mothers : her Son was Grod ; 
therefore the title of Mother of God was a»> 
signed to her. When or by whom first brought 
into use, does not appear; but about the year 4(>0 
it became a popular designation. 

Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople in 428, had 
begun by persecuting the Arians ; but while he in- 
bisted that in Jesus were combined two persons and 
two natures, he insisted that the Virgin Mary was 
the mother of Christ considered as mauy but not the 
mother of Christ considered as God; and that, con- 
sequently, all those who gave her the title of Dei 
GenitriXj Deipara^* were in error. There were 
many who adopted these opinions, but by a large 
portion of the Church they were repudiated with 
horror, as utterly subverting the doctrine of the 
mystery of the Incarnation. Cyril of Alexandria 
opposed Nestorius and his followers, and defended 
with zealous enthusiasm the claims of the Virgin to 
all the reverence and worship due to her ; for, as 
he argued, the two natures being one and indivisi- 
ble from the moment of the miraculous conception, 
it followed that Mary did indeed bring forth Grod, — 
was, in fact, the mother of God ; and all who took 
away from her this dignity and title wei'e in error 
and to be condemned as heretics. 

I hope I shall not be considered irreverent in 

* The inscription on thu Qre«lc and Byiantine pictun* i9 
•BiiAlly MHP 0Y {UvTrip Oeov). 




plainly and simply stating tbe grounds of ihii 
ileliraled schism, with reference to its influence on 
inilueiice incalculable, not ouly at the 
ever since that time ; of which the man^ 
111 results, traced from century to century down 
the present hour, would remain quite unintelli- 
gible, unless we clearly unilerstood tbe origin and 
of the controversy. 
Cyril, who was as enthusiastic and indoiiiitahle 
Neslorius, and had the advantage of taking the 
against the negative side of the question, 
lathetnatixed the doctrines of his opponent., in a 
nod held at Alexandria in 430, to which Pope 
lelesline II. gave the sajiction of his authority. 
The emperor TheodoaJus II. then called a general 
council at Ephesus in 43t, before wliich Nestoriua 
reliiBed to appear, and was deposed from his dig- 
ilty of patriarch by the sofTrages of 200 bishops. 
this did- not put an end to Iho controversy; tiie 
of Ephesus were disturbed by tbe brawls 
^d the pavement of the calbedral was literally 
ftained with the Wood of the tuQtundinn; parties 
TheodoMus arrested both the patriarchs ; but aftei 
die lapse of only a few days, Cyril triumphed over 
his adversary : with him triumphed the cause of the 
Vir^n. NestoriuB was deposed and exiled ; hii 
writings condemned to tlie ttaiues; but still the 
opinions he h.id advocated were adopted by num- 
ber!, who vere regarilml as heretics by those who 
lalled themselves " the Catliolic Church." 
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obstinacy of the Nestorians, the passionate zeal ot 
those who held the opposite doctrines, and theif 
ultimate triumph when the Western Churches of 
Rome and Carthage declared in their favour, all 
tended to multiply and disseminate far and wido 
throughout Christendom those images of the Virgin 
which exhibited her as Mother of the Godhead. 
At length the ecclesiastical authorities, headed by 
Pope Gregory the Great, stamped them as ortho- 
dox : and as the cross had been the primeval sym- 
bol which distinguished the Christian from the 
Pagan, so the image of the Virgin Mother with 
her Ciilld now became the symbol which distin- 
guished the Catholic Christian from the Nestorian 
Dissenter. 

Thus it appears that if the first religious repre- 
sentations of the Virgin and Child were not a con- 
sequence of the Nestorian schism, yet the conse- 
cration of such effigies as the visible form of a 
theological dogma to the purposes of worship and 
ecclesiastical decoration must date from the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus in 431 ; and their popularity and 
(general difTusion throughout the western Churches, 
from the pontificate of Gregory in the beginning 
of the seventh century. 

In the most ancient of these effigies which i-e* 
main, we have clearly only a symbol ; a half fig- 
ure, veiled, with hands outspread, and the half 
figure of a child placed against her bosom, withouf 
any sentiment, without even the action of sustain- 
ng him. Such was the formal but quite intelligi 
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ire, it became a 
> Boat tbat the 
KISQ of tlie Virgin brsl trilimpbud, we luigbC nat- 
ftHy expect to Unil the earliest examplut in the 
9 Greek i^burcliea; but tbese must have perished 
e furious onslaughl made by the IconnclaBUi on 
I the saered iiiiageB. The I'oiitroversy between 
image-worshippers and the image-breaheia, 
Ucb dialrai^Ied the Eaat for more than a teiitiuy 
' (Aat is, fivm 726 to Sl'^), did Dot, bowuvur, ex- 
tend to tile west of Europe. We find the primeval 
B;-ianlinB Ij-pe, or at least the exact reprodualiijn 
of it, in the uost ancient western churches, atid 
preserved to U9 In the mosaics of liome, Ravenna, 
and Capua. These reinaioa are nearly all of the 
aajiie date, mueb later than the single Ggnrea of 

(Chtiat as Beileemer, aiid belonging untbrtuoately 
tt a lotver period and style of art. The true mg- 
BJficance of the representation k not, however, left 
Unbtful) for all the earliest traditions and insurip- 
Kos are in this agreed, that soch effigies were in- 
■itded as a confe^ion of faiih ; an acknuvfledg- 
B&nt of the dignity of die Virgin Marj-, as tba 
■Bamcta Dei Gknitbix ; " as a visible refutation 
of ■' the infamous, iniquitous, and sacrilegious doo- 
trineB of Neslorius tlie Hereaareh."" 

saic figures of the Virgin, 
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entbrotied with her infant Son, were the precarson 
kni] mwials of ail that was afterwarda conceived 
Eud exL'cuieci in art, wo muat examine them in de 
tail before proceed ing further. 

The mosaic of the cathedra! ot Capua represeati 
in the highest place the half figure of ChriHt io the 
•ct of benediction. In one of the spandrels, to the 
light, ia the prophet Isaiah, beariug a scroll, on 
which is inscribed, Eece Dominus in fonitudine 
veniet, el brachium e/tu ilmiiinibalur, — " The Lord 
Gwl trill come with strong hand, and bis arm shall 
rale for him." (Isaiah, ch. xl. r. 10.) On the left 
itandu Jeremiah, abo with a scroll and the words, 
FoTlUintne,mnffne, et pnlens Daminuacxereilaum no- 
men Ubi, — " Tke great, tlie mighty God, the Lord 
of hosts is bis name." (Jeremiah, ch. xxxii. v. 18.) 
In the centre of the vault beneath, the Virgin it 
sealed on a Tich throne, a footstool under her feet; 
she wears a crown over her veil. Christ, seated 
on her knee, and tlothed, holds a cross in his left 
hand; the right is raised in benedieljon. On OD0 
nde of the throne stand St Peter and St. Stephen ; 
on the other St. Paul and St. Agatha, to whom the 
chureh is dediuatud. The Greek monogram of the 
Virgin is inscribed below the throne. 

The next in date which remains figible, is the group 
tnthe apaiaof S. Maria^ella-Navicella (Rome), ex- 
ecuted about S20,in the time of Paschal I., a pon- 
bff nho nas very remarltable for the zeal with 
■hicli he rebuilt and adorned the then half-ruined 
•ImrchcB of Rome. Tha Virgin, of colossal size, ii 
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Kated on a throne ; her robe and veil are blue 
Ihe infant Christ, in a galil-i/olourcd Te»t, is seated 
m her lap, and raises his hand to hieaa the worshiff 
pera. Oii eai'h side of the Virgin is a group of 
adorinn aurrels; at her feel kneels the diminiitlre 
figure of Pope Paaclial. 

Li the Santa Maria-Nora (i.'allod also, " Santa 

ranoesca," Rome), the Virgin is sealed oti a throne 

ng a rith uTOwn, as queen of heaven. The 

stands upon her linee ; she has one 

hand on her bosom and sustainf him with the 

On the facade of the portii^o of the 8. Maria-in- 
Trastevere at Rome, the Virjpn ia enthroned, and 
crontied, and giving her brea^it to the Child. This 
mosaic is of later date Ihan that in the apsis, but is 
one of tbe oldest examples of a representation 
irtrieh was evidently directed agninst the heretical 

ibt» of the Negtorians : " How," said Ihey, plaad- 
before the council of Ephesus, " can wa call 
Urn God who IS only two or three months old ; oi 
luppoae the Logos to have been sucUed and to in- 
,.rease in wisdom 7 " Tbe Virgin in the act of 
fUekling her (Ihild, is a matif often since repeated 
when the original significance was forgotten. 

1b the chapel of San Zeno (Rome), the Virgin 
■ enthroned ; the Child is seared on her knee. He 
hold^ a scroll, on which are the words Er/n sum l'i> 
nuni/i, " I am ihe light of the world " the right 
hand is raised in benediction. A Mve is the mono- 
', Maria Mater Dei. 
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In the niosaics, from the eighth to the eleventli 
century, we find Art at a very low ebb. The back* 
ground- is flat gold, not a blue heaven with its gold- 
en stars, as in the early mosaics of the fiflh and 
sixth centuries. The figures are ill-proportioned* 
the faces consist of lines without any attempt at 
form or expression. The draperies, however, have 
a certain amplitude ; " and the character of a few 
accessories, for example, the crown on the Virgin*! 
head, instead of the invariable Byzantine veil, be- 
trays," says Kugler, "a northern and probably a 
Prankish influence." The attendant saints, gen- 
erally St. Peter and St Paul, stand stiff and up- 
right on each side. 

But with all their faults, these grand, formal, sig- 
nificant groups — or rather not groups, for there was 
as yet no attempt either at grouping or variety of ac- 
tion, for that would have been considered irreverent 
— but these rows of figures, were the models of the 
early Italian painters and mosaic-workers in their 
large architectural mosaics and altar-pieces set up 
tn the churches during the revival of Art, from the 
period of Cimabue and Andrea Tafi down to the 
latter half of the thirteenth century : all partook of 
this lifeless, motionless character, and were, at the 
Bame time, touched with the same solemn religious 
feeling. And long afterwards, when the arrange- 
ment became less formal and conventional, their in« 
fluence may still be traced in those noble enthroned 
Madonnas, which represent the Virgin as queen oi 
keaven and of angels, either alone, or with attend 
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I(jiC auiala, &nil martyra, aud venerable ooafe«sori 
waiting romid her atate. 
The general disposition of the ti 
but liltte in ihe earliest examples w 
In painting, anU wliicli are, in laei, very mueh 
alike. Tlie Madonna seated on a tlironc, wearing 
^^^^. % red tuniu and a blue mantle, pun of which ii 
^^^^Lidrawn as n veil over her huad, jiulds the iiifant 
^^^^V^Cbrist, elotlied in a rod or blue tuniu. She looki 
^^^^F Itniigbt out of the pii;t,tirB wiib lier head a little ie- 
^^^^ ilined. to one iide. Clirist has the right hand raised 
ID benediutioii, and the othur extended. Such were 
the aimple, m^estio, and deuoroua efligie^, the legitr 
^^^^- mate BQccessors of tbe old arcbitei'tLii'ul mosaica, 
^^^H^.ftnd usually plaved over the high altar of a rjhuruh 
^^^^^HT ubapel. Tbe earUest examples wbich have 
^^^^E been preserved are for tliat reason celebrated in 
I I Uie history of Art. 

The iirat is the enthroned Virgin of Guido da 
Siena, who preceded Ciniabue by twenty or Ibirtj 
fears. In this pii;ture, tbe Byzantine toni^ption 
and style of exeuulion are adiiered to, yet with a 
uftenud icntiment, a loutU of wore natural, life- 

I like feeling, partituhirly in iho heaii of the Child 

^^^^t ^^ expresMon in the tikue of the Virgin struck nie 
^^^^^ni very genlle and attractive; but it baa bt-en, i 
^^^^Hbm afraid, relouuhed, so that we cannot be quite 
^^^^^ itue that we have the oiigliial features. Fortu- 
nately Guido baa placed a dale on his work, 
WCCXXi., and also inscribed on it a distich, whiuh 
ibows that be lelt, with some eonsciousne.'is and 
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•e]f>com|ilacenc7, his superiority to his Byzantin« 
models : — 

'* Me Guido de Senis diebus depinxit amoenis 
Quern Cbristus lenis nullis velit angere poenia.'* * 

Next we may refer to the two colossal Madonnaf 
by Cimabue, preserved at Florence. The first, 
which was painted for the Vallombrosian monks of 
the S. TrinitA, is now in the gallery of the acad- 
emy. It has all the stiffness and coldness of the 
Byzantine manner. There are three adoring 
angels on each side, disposed one above another, 
and four prophets are placed below in separate 
niches, half figures, holding in their hands their 
prophetic scrolls, as in the old mosaic at Capua, al- 
ready described. The second is preserved in the 
RuccoUai chapel, in the S. Maria Novella, in its 
original place. In spite of its colossal size, and 
formal attitude, and severe style, the face of this 
Madonna is very striking, and has been well de- 
scribed as " sweet and unearthly, reminding you of 
a sibyl." The infant Christ is also very fine. There 
are three angels on each side, who seem to sustain 
the carved chair or throne on which the Madonna 
is seated ; and the prophets, instead of being below, 
are painted in small circular medallions down each 
ride of the frame. The throne and the background 
are covered with gold. Vasari gives a very graphic 

* The meaning, for it is not easy to translate literally, is '* M* 
^athpcUnteJ^ in pleasant days^ Guide if Siena^ Upon whose t(m 
viay ChriU leign to have mercy.' '^ 
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tad animaied account of the estimation tc whirh 
this picture was held when first exei^uted. Its jo- 
\ava\ dimensions, though familiar in the great mo 
uics, were hitherto unknown in painting; and not 
len aitonisliing ajipeiirtid tbn deviation, though 
■ligbtt from uglinesE an<l lifelesBness into grace 
and natnra. " And thus," he says, " it liappenud 
that this worlc was an objeuC of so □mi:h admiration 
to the people of tliat da/, the/ having nuver seen 
utything better, that it waa carrieil in itolumn ]iro> 
with the sound of trumpets and other festal 
lonstratioDs, from the house of Ciuiabue to tlM 
luruh, he himself being highly rewarded and hon- 
oured for iL It ia further reportod, and niny bo 
read in certain records of old paJntora, that, wbil« 
Cimahue vraa painting this picture, in a (■ai'den 
near the gate of San Pietro, King Charles the 
Elder, of Anjou, passed through Florence, and the 
authorities of the city, among other marks of re- 
■pect, conducted him to so*! the picture of CimabuB 
When this work waa thus shown to the King it had 
not betbre been seen by any one ; wherefore all the 
tnen and women of Florence hastened in crowds 
to admire it, making all possible demonstrations of 
delight. The inhabitants of the neighbourboud, re- 
joieing in this occurrence, ever afterwarda called 
that place Boiyo Allegri; and tt 



■ ttace retained, although in pri 
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« enclosed within the walls of lliu city." 



In the strictly devotional represen'aliona of th» 
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Virgin and Child, she is invariably seated, tiL 
the end of the thirteenth century ; and for the 
next hundred years the innovation of a standing 
dgure was confined to sculpture. An early ex- 
Eunple is the beautiful statue by Niccold Pisano, 
in the Capella della Spina at Pisa ; and others will 
be found in Cicognara's work (Storia della Scul- 
tura Moderna). The Gothic cathedrals, of the 
thirteenth century, also exhibit some most graceful 
examples of the Madonna in sculpture, standing on 
a pedestal, crowned or veiled, sustaining on her left 
arm the divine Child, while in her right she holds 
a sceptre or perhaps a flower. Such crowned or 
sceptred effigies of the Virgin were placed on the 
central pillar which usually divided the great dooi 
of a church into two equal parts ; in reference to 
the t(!Xt, " I am the door ; by me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved." In Roman Catholic coun- 
tries we find such efl[igies set up at the corners of 
streets, over the doors of houses, and the gates of 
gardens, sometimes rude and coarse, sometimes ex- 
ceedingly graceful, according to the -period of art 
and skill of the local artist. Here the Virgin aji- 
pears in her character of Protectress — our Lady 
i/f Grace, or our Lady of Succour. 

In pictures, we rarely find the Virgin standing, 
before the end of the fourteenth century. An al- 
most sin<rular example is to b^. found in an old 
Greek Madonna, venerated as miraculous, in the 
Cathedral of Or vieto, under the title of Xa Madonna 



I: A' San Brido, and to which is attrihuted a fahuloui 
I uiEitjuil)'. I may be mistaken, but my iuiprusaion, 
-lug it, was, that it could not bu older tliaa 
iicl of the ihiiteciith tedlury. 'I'he crowna 

■ worn by the Vii'gin and Cbrixt are even more moil- 
iid out ol' tbaraetur with the rest of the paint- 

Itng- In Italy the pupiU of Giotto first bej^ to 

represent the Vii^in stunUiiig on a raised dais. 

Illieni 19 Bit example hy Tueeio Capatma, engraved 

■ En d'Agineouri's work; but such fij^res are very 
V 4ni.'oni[iiou. la the fifteeoth and sijitcentli ceatu- 
I lieg ihey oceur more frequently iu the northern 

llian in the Italian suLooIs. 

In the eimple enthroned Madaiina, variations of 
attitude and sentiment were gradually introduced. 
The Virgin, Instead of supporting her Son with 
both bauds, embraces hiui with one hand, and with 
[ the other points to him; or raises her right hand 
llo bless the worshipper. Then the Child caroBset 
H tui inother, — a charming and natural idea, but a 
a from the solemnity of the jiurely religious 
I Bgiiificanee ; better ima>;loed, however, lo eoiivey 
e relation between the mother and child, than 
ibe Virgin suckling her infant, to which I have 
■Iready alhi-led in its early religious, or rather con- 
troversial meaning. It is not often that the eu- 
dnuoed Virgin is thus occupied. Mr. I^gera had 
in his eolleelion an exr^iisita ejiauiple wlmre the 
Virgin, sealed in state on a magnificent throne 
under a Gothic canojiy and croivned as i^ueen of 
heaven, otTers her breast to the divine Infant 
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Then the Mother adores her Child. Thia it 
properly the Madre Pia afterwards so beautifully 
varied. He lies extended on her knee, and she 
looks down upon him with hands folded in prayer 
or she places her hand under his foot, an attitude 
which originally implied her acknowledgment of 
his sovereignty and superiority, but was continued 
as a natural motif when the figurative and relig- 
ious meaning was no longer considered. Some- 
times the Child looks up in his mother's face with hi? 
finger on his lip, expressing the Verbum sum, " 1 
am the Word." Sometimes the Child, bending for- 
wards from his mother's knee, looks down benignly 
on the >vDrshippers, who are supposed to be kneel- 
ing at the foot of the altar. Sometimes, but very 
rarely he sleeps ; never in the earliest examples ; 
for to exhibit the young Redeemer asleep, where 
he is an object of worship, was then a species of 
solecism. 

When the enthroned Virgin is represented hold- 
ing a book, or reading, while the infant Christ, 
perhaps, lays his hand upon it — a variation in the 
Irst simple treatment not earlier than the end of 
the fourteenth century, and very significant — she 
is then the Virgo Sapientissima, the most Wise 
Virgin ; or the Mother of Wisdom, Mater Sapi' 
entice ; and the book she holds is the Book of Wis- 
dom.* This is the proper interpretation where 

* L'AbM Crosnier, *' Iconographie Chi^tienne;" but th« 
teok as an attribute had another meaning, for which, see thi 
IntroduotioD. 
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Kk Virgin is seated on her throne. In a moat 

btuLutilul picCuro by Gmnacci (Burlin Gal.)i she ia 

UiUB Biiihroned, and reading iutetifly ; while John 

e Baptist and St. Mii'hael stand on ea^h aide. 

With regard to costume, (he colours in uhlch tho 

enthroned Virgin-Mother waa arrayed searcolj 

varied from the established rule ; her tunic 

a he red, her mstille blue ; red, the colour of 

Jove, and i*eligiouH aspiration ; blue, the tolaur of 

E constancy and heavenly puiity. In (he pictures of 

e thirteenth and fourteenth eenluriea, and down 

Mo the early pnrt of the fifteenth, these colours ufl 

^^pfasonnnd delicate tint, — rose and pale azure; but 

Aerwnrds, when poirerfat effects of colour beeauM 

k k study, tve liave the intense crioiaon, and the dark 

• on purple. Bomctimes tha blue man- 

■Ale is brought over her bead, sometimes she wears a 

I, ill other Instances the queenly crown. 

IS (but very rarely when she is throned as 

the Regina GeH) abe has no covering or ornament 

«fl her head; and her fair bur parted on her brow, 

Aows down on either side in long luxuriant tressu9. 

In the Venetian and German pictures, she i; 

olleti most gorgeously arrayed ; her urown studded 

with juwels, her robe covered with embroidery, oi 

bordered with gold and pearls. Tbu ornanienlal 

ts of her dress and throne were BomelimeS; lo 

'ease the magniUccnce of the elVuct, raised in 

fi'lief and gilt To the early German painters, wc 

«)i|]ht too often apply the sarcasm of Ajit^lles, who 
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laid of his rival, that, " not being able to make 
Venus beautiful be bad made ber fne ; " but some 
of tbe Venetian Madonnas are lovely as well as 
Bplendid. Gold was often used, and in great pro- 
fusion, in some of tbe Lombard pictures even of a 
late date ; for instance, by Carlo Crivelli : before 
the middle of the sixteenth century, this was con- 
sidered barbaric. The best Italian painters gave 
the Virgin ample, well disposed drapery, but dis- 
pensed with ornament. The star embroidered on 
her shoulder, so often retained when all other orna- 
ment was banished, expresses her title " Stella 
Maris.** I have seen some old pictures, in which 
she wears a rinof on the third finger. This ex- 
presses her dignity as the Sposa as well as the 
Mother. 

With regard to the divine Infant, he is, in tbe 
early pictures, invariably draped, and it is not till 
the beginning of the fifteenth century that we find 
him first partially and then wholly undraped. In 
tbe old representations, he wears a long tunic with 
full sleeves, fastened with a girdle. It is sometimes 
of gold stuff embroidered, sometimes white, crim- 
son, or blue. This almost regal robe was after- 
wards exchanged for a little semi-transparent shirt 
withojt sleeves. In pictures of the throned Ma- 
donna painted expressly for nunneries, the Child 
jB, I believe, always clothed, or the Mother partly 
infolds him in her own drapery. In the Umbrian 
pictures of the fifteenth century, the Infant often 
•rears a coral necklace, then and now worn by 
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lldlclren in that district, as a cliarm against tha evi! 
tye. In the Venetian pii'turea he has sometiincB a 
taronal of pearls. In the (.•nrvtil ami [iniiited iiif 
set up in cburc-hes, he wears, like Ilia uiolher, 
li crown over a turleJ wig, and is luing round 
jewels; but suirb images must be considered as 
of the pale of legitimate art. 

I Of the varioua object placed in the hand of 

e Child as emblems I have alreiuly spokiiii, aiid 

r their aiu'red sinuificante as 8Ui:h, — the globs, 

J book, the bird, the flower. &c. In the works 

t the ignorant secular artists of later times, these 

tnbols of power, or divinilj, or wisdom, beeaniu 

& plajlblngs; and when ibej' had become fii- 

rajuired by custom, and ihe old aacrod 

otterlj fotTiollen. we find them most 

X>fanely applied and misused. To give one ax- 

tuple: — the bird was originally plaecil in the 

Ehnd of Christ as the emblem of the soul, or of the 

■piritual ax opposed to lite earthly nature ; in a 

ptulure by Baroccio, be holds it up before a I'St, to 

b« frightuned and tormenti'd.* But to proi-etd. 

The throne on which the Virgin is seated, is, in 
very early piclures, merely an embroidL-i-ed cushicn 
on a sort of shmI, or a carved Gotbiu chair, sui-h as 
we see in the thrones and Btall» of cathedrals. It 
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ia HAerwuiKli converted into a riub arcbitealm«j 
throne, moat elalioralely adorned, according to tbe 
tule and skill of tbe arliet. Sametiniea, (u in tiw 
earlj Venetian pictures, it is bung with garlands o£ 
Tniits and flowers, moat iancifullj disposed. Some- 
limes the arabesque ornamenta are raiBe<l in relief 
and gilC Sometimea tbe throne is curiously painted 
to imitate varioui marbles, and adorned with me- 
daltiona and bae-reliefa from tlioae Kubji-uts of the 
Uld Testament which have a reference to the chsP' 
acter ol' the Virgin and the mission of her divine 
Child; tiie commonest of all being the Fall, which 
retideretl a Reileemer Decessary. Moses striking 
the rock (tbe waters of life) — tbe elevation of the 
brazen serpent — tbe gathering of the mannn — or 
Moses holding the broken tablets of the old law,— 
all types of redemption, are otlen thus introduced 
as ornaments. In tbe sixteenth centary, whan 
the purely religious sentiment bad declined, and a 
classical and profane taste had infected ever^ de- 
partment of art and literature, vre find the throne 
of the Virgin adorned with classical ornamenta and 
baa-reliefs IVom the antique remains; as, for in- 
stance, the hunt of Tbeseus and Hippolyta. We 
must then suppose her throned on the ruins ol 
paganism, an idea suggested hy the old legends, 
which represent the temples and statues of the hiM- 
thon gods as falling into ruin on the approach of 
the Virgin and lier Child ; and a more picturesque 
application of ibis idea aflerwartls became common 
in other subjects. In Garofalo's picture the thn^ 
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■ adornsd niLh Sphinxes — h rantique. Andrea 
del Sarto ha^ placed haiplea at the L'oi'iicr of tlw 
liedeatal oi' tIll^ tbroiie, in his Tamous MailomiB di 
S.TJI Frantesto (Florunco Gal.), — a gross fault in 
that olhurniso grand and faultleaa picture; oDecif 
tboae desecrations of a religious theme whicli Ad 
Old of religious feeling as he was weak 
id difiboiiest, wan in ihe habit of commitiing. 
But whatever the material or Etjle of the throne, 
■ether simple or gorgeous, it is supposed to be a 
beavenly throne. ]t is not of the earth, nor on the 
earth; and at first it was alone aod unapproauh- 
able. The Vii^n-uiolher, thus seated in her mi^ 
etty, apart from all human beings, and in comniun- 
iwi only with the Infant Godhead on her knee, or 
the living worshippers who couie to lay doivn their 
Bares and sorrows at the foot of her throne and 
devout "Salvo Reginal" — is, through 
very gimplicily and eoucentrated interest, a 
ilime conception. The efTei't of these flg- 
their divine quietude and loveliness, i^n 
iver be appreciated when hung in a gallery oi 
with other pictures, for admiration, or erili- 
or comparison. I remember well suddenly 
:OTerin^ euch a Madonna, in a retired clmpel in 
Francesco della Vigna at Venice, — a picture 1 
beard of, by a painter then itiitc un- 
known to me, Fra Antonio da Negropontc, a Fran 
i!iBi,'an friar who lived In Iha fifteenth century 
The calm dignity of tlie altitu Ic, the i^weeluesi!, thv 
ig love in the face of the queenly mothei Mt 
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with folded kiuidi she looked down on the diTint 
Inraiit rei^lming on her knee, so struek upon mj 
heiti'l. tlial 1 ninisined for miimti's quite motionless. 
Ill lliia [>ii'tui'«, noUiing tan oxt'ei^d the gorguouB 
ipleitilor of the Virgin's llirone aii<l apparul: aha 
wears a jewelled L'rown ; tha Cliild n L'oronal cf 
pearla; wIliIb the bai'Ugrannd ia composed entirelj 
of the mj'sliL'al mass twined in a soi't of trtillage. 

I remember, too, a picture by Carlo Crivelli, in 
wliiuh tha ViiT^in is aeiited oh a throne, adomei], in 
the artist's usual stj-le, wilh rich ft-sloons of finit 
and flowers. She la most sumptuously crowned 
and apparelled ; and tbe beautiful Cliilcl on her 
knee, grasping her hand as if to support himself 
with the most naitre and ^aceful action bends for- 
ward and looks down benignly on the wi>rshippen 
tuppofeil to be kneeling below. 

When human persoiinges were adtnitted within 
the lame compartment, the throne was ^et^e^a)l; 
raised by several steps, nr placed on a lofty pe<les- 
tal, and till the middle of the fifteenth centuiy it 
was always in Che centre of tbe composition front- 
ing the spectator. It was a Venetian inucvstion 
to jilace the throne at one aide of the pictme, and 
ihow the Virgin in profile or in the act of turning 
rouud, This nice Bt'cnic disposition liecame after- 
wards, in the passion for Tariety and effect, loo pal- 
pablj artificial, ami at length forued and thealriL'aL 

Tliu Italians distinguish between the Mailunna in 
Troiio and the Madonna in Gltiria, When hutnao 
kiinga, however winted and exalted were admitted 
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Ifitliin Ihe mai^n of the picture, the dii-ine dignity 
of the Virgin as Madre di Dto, wns often expressed 
b/ elevating her vrliolly above tim earth, anil piac- 
' ig her " in regions mild of ualm and eerene air,' 
ith the crtacent or the rainbow under her feel, 
ityled a "Madonna in Gloria." It la, in 
fact, a return to Iho antique conception of the en- 
throned Redeemer, seated on a rainbow, sustained 
bf the "curled (jlouds," and encircled by a glory 
of cherubim. The aureole of light, within whl^]b 
(he glorified Madonna and her Child when in ■ 
■tandiag poeition-are often placed, ia of an oblong 
form, called from its shape the mandoria, " the al- 
mond;"* but in fjeneral Eho ia si^aled above m a 
■ort of ulhereal exaltation, while the attendant saints 
Itand on the earth below. This beautlli4 arrange- 
tnent, though often very subUmelj' treated, has not 
the simple austere dignity of the throne of state. 
and when the Yirgin and Child, as in the works 
of the late Spaniiih and Flemish painters, are 
Ibrnied oat of earth's most toarse and common' 
place materials, the afi-ial throne of 11oatin<i[ fantas- 
tic clouds suggests a disagreeable discord, a fear 
lest the oecupanis of heaven sliould fall on thi 
beads of their worshippeit below. Not so the Vi> 
gitia of the old Italians; for they look so divinely 
ethereal ihat (hey seem uplifted by their own tpir- 
Itnality : not even the air-borne clouds are needed 
1(1 sustain them. They have no touch of earth ot 
lUrth's material beyond the human form ; Iheil 
• Or th> ' Vwla PIwm." b; Lord Undui; Kti ntlun. 
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proper place isttie nevetith heaven ; and tbei-e thej 
repose, a. preseiioe am! a power — a porsoiiifiualioo 
of infinite merry suhlinintiMl by itinocerice and 
purify ; and thencB tliey look down on their wol^ 
thippeis and altendants, while these gaze npwaidl 
"with luoks commereitig with the skies." 
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And now of tdese angelic and sainted actesso- 
riea, liowever placed, we nitist speak at length ; tot 
much of the Benlimcnt and majusty of the Ma- 
donna elfigies dej,end on the proper treatment of 
the attendant figures, and on the meaning thej 
convey to the obaerver. 

The Virginisentillett, byanlhorityof iheChurub, 
qneen oG»angela, of prophets, of apostles, of mar* 
tyrs, of virgina, and of confessors; and from among 
these her attendatiti are selected. 

Anoels were first admitted, wailing immediately 
tDund her eliair of state. A signal instance is the 
group of the enthroned Madonna, attended by the 
(bar archangels, as we fitid it in the very ancient 
mosaic in Sant-Apollinare-Novo, at Ravenna. As 
the belief in the superior power and santlity of the 
Blessed Virgin grew and spread, the angels no 
Icmger attended her as princes of the heavenly 
host, guardians, or councillors j they became, in 
the early pictures, adoring angels, sustaining her 
throne on each aide, or holding up the embroidered 
curtain which Ibrms the baukgrouniL In the Ib- 
lonna by Cimabue, which, if it be not the eariierf 



IKcr liu reviviU of art, waa one of the £rat ia 
^ii:h the Byzantine manner was sodemd and 
Italianined, we have aix ^rutitl, solemn- louking an 
^Is, three oc, each aide of tlic tliroiie, arranged 
peTpeiiilicularly one above another. The Virgin 
herself ia of colossal proiiortiooa, far exceeding 
Ibem in size, aod looking out of hur frame, " Isrgs 
u a godilen of the antique world." In the other 
Madonna in the gallery of the academy, we hara 
the Banic arrangement of the angeU. GioKo di- 
vereilied this armngenienC. He [ilaued the angeli 
kneeling at the foot of the throne, making music, 
and waiting on their divine Misti-ess as her celestial 
choristers, — a servii^e tiio more Suing beeause she 
was not only queen of angels, but patroness of 
moao and minstrel.'.y, in which charai'tei' she has 
Sti Cecilia as h«r deputy and deh^gaLe. This ai:- 
compaiiiment of the choral angels khs one of the 
earliest of the accessories, and toiiiiiiued down to 
tltelatest times. They are most partiiularly lovely 
m the pictures of the fifteenth century. Tltey 
•kneel and strike their golden lutes, or stand and 
•oand their silver clarions, or sit like beautiful 
Vtnged children on the att-ps of the throne, and 
pipe and sing as if their spirits wera overjlowiag 
witli harmony as well as love and adoration.* In 
% curious picture of the enthroned Mailonna and 
Child CBerliii Gal.), by GiMitil Fabi'iano, a ti'ee 
riaes on ea(.'h side of the throne, on nh'wh lillla 
hi Ills liatan iy UiSfwm Id out Natloui OtUtti 



red seiaphlm are perched like birds, siaffDg and 
plajring OD musical instrumeuls. In later timea, 
they play and sing for the solace of tbi! di- 
inne Inl'ant, Dot merely adoring, but minister- 
iag: but these an^ls minlstrant belong to ait' 
oiber tlaaa of pictures. Adoration, not service, 
was required by tbe liiviDe Child and his mother, 
irhen tbey were represented simply in tlieir dirins 
cbarauter, and placed far beyond earthly wants aod 

There are examples where the angels in attenJ- 
ance bear, not harps or lutes, but the attributes of 
the Cardiual Virtues, as in an altar-piece by Tad- 
deo Gaddi at Florence. (Santa Croce, RJnucinni 
Chapel.) 

Tbe partriarchs, prophets, and sibyls, all tha 
personages, in fact, who lived under the old laMt, 
*rben forming, in a picture or altar-piece, part of 
the eoTlige of the throned Virgin, as types, or 
prophets, or harbingers of the Incarnation, are on 
the outside of that sacred compartmeDt wherein 
she is seated with her Child, This was the caw. 
with all the human personages down to ibe end of 
the thirteenth century ; and after that time, I find 
the characters of the Old Testament still excluded 
Iktm the groups immediately round her throne. 
Heir place was ebewhure allotted, at a more re- 
(pcclful distance. The only exceptions lean re- 
member, are King David and the patriarch Job 
ud these only lu late pictures, where David does 
•01 ap[)«iir ns prophet, but as the ancestor of tkt 
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and Job, only at Venice, wliere he i* 
• patron lalnt. 

Tbe four evangelists and tbe twelve apostlca are, 
in their collei^tive character in relation to lite Vir- 
gin, Irtiated like ihe propliet^, and placed around 
the altar^pieL'e. Where we find one or more of 
'angelisls introduced into Cbe group of attead- 
SanL-dries " on each side of h«r throne, it in 
not in their character of evanj^elista, but rather aa 
patron saints. Thus St Mark appears constant]]'' 
in the Venetian pictures; but it ia as the patron 
ftnd protector of Venice, SL John the Evange- 
Eiit, a favourite attendant on the Vii^n, ia near her 
in virtue of bis peculiar retatiou to her and to 
Chriat; and he ia also a popular patron saint. SL 
Luke and St. Matthew, unless tbey bo patrons of 
the particular locality, or of the votary who pre- 
eents the picture, never appear. It ia the came 
with the apostles in their collective character te 
■ucb ; we find them constantly, as statues, ranged 
on each side of the Virgin, or as separate finurea. 
Thus Ihey stand over tbe screen of St. Mnrk's, at 
Venice, and also on tbe cawed fi-ames of tbe allar- 
piecoa; but either from their number, or some other 
Moie, tliey are seldom grouped round (be en- 
throned Virgin. 

It ia St. John the BAPTt^T who, next to the 

■ngeU, seems to have been the firat admitted to a 

r pn^nquity with the divine peraons. in Greek 

\ trti he ia himself an angel, a measennop, and often 
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represented with wings. He was especially veneis 
ated in the Greek Church in his character of pre- 
cursor of the Redeemer, and, as such, almost indis* 
pensable in every sacred group ; and it is, perhaps, 
to the early influence of Greek art on the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the accessory personages, 
that we owe the preeminence of John the Bap- 
tist One of the most graceful, and appropriate, 
and familiar of all the accessory figures grouped 
with the Virgin and Child, is that of the young St. 
John (called in Italian San GiovanninOj and in 
Spanish San Juanito). When first introduced, we 
find him taking the place of the singing or piping 
angels in front of the throne. He generally stands, 
" clad in his raiment of camel's hair, having a gir- 
dle round his loins," and in his hand a reed cross, 
round which is bound a scroll with the words ** Ecce 
Agnus Dei " (" Behold the Lamb of God"), while 
with his finger he points up to the enthroned group 
above him, expressing the text from St. Luke (c. 
ii.), " And thou. Child, shalt be called the 
Prophet of the Highest," as in Francia*s picture in 
our National Gallery. Sometimes he bears a lamb 
in his arms, the Ecce Agnus Dei in form instead 
of words. 

The introduction of the young St. John becomes 
more and more usual from the beginning of tht 
sixteenth century. In later pictures, a touch of the 
dramatic is thrown into the arrangement : instead 
of being at the foot of the throne, he is placed 
i>e8ide it; as where the Virgin is throned on « 
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\oity pedesUl, and she lays ono hand on the bead 
of ihu litLlu St. Jolm, wbile witb the o1h<^r slie 
itrains bur Cbild to lier bosom ; or whore the iofaot 
Christ and tic. Jobii, standing at hor knee, embrace 
each other — a grateful iiitidout it) a Holy Fam- 
ily, but in the euthroiied Madonna it impairs tbe 
religious conception ; it places Su John too macb 
a level witb the Ijavioiir, who is here in that 
dJTiiie I'harauler 10 which St. John bore witnem, 
,ball whiub he did not share. It is very unusual to 
John the Baptist in lib childish clmrat'ter glori- 
beaven among the cetiistial beings: I re- 
iinber but one in9tnii(.-c, in a beautii'ul picture by 
Bonifksio. (Acad. Vuoice.) Tlie Virgin is seated 
in glory, witb ber Infant on her knee, and encircled 
by uheTubitn; on one side an aofrel approacbes 
mth a basket of flowers on liis head, and she is in 
act to lake lliese flowers and scatter them on tha 
saints below, — a new and graceful motif: on the 
other side sits John the Baptist as a boy about 
twelve years of age. The atb-'udant saints below 
are St Peter, St, Andrew, St. Thomas holding the 
prdle,* St. Francis, and St. Clara, all looking up 
rvrith ecstatic devotion, except St. Clara, who looks 
with a charming modesty. 



In early pictures, St. Anna, ihe mother of the 
very seldom introuui'od, bueauac in sui;b 
mblime and mystical I'eprese illations of ibe Vergint 
■ Bt. ThDmu l> clJlgd in tlu ealAlDfiu, Juhb, Ung of Ai 
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Dta, whatever connected her with realities, or with 
her earthly genealogy, is suppressed. But from the 
middle of the fifteenth century, St Anna became, 
from the current legends of the history of the Vir- 
gin, an important saint, and when introduced into 
the devotional groups, which, however, is seldom, it 
seems to have embarrassed the painte/s how to dis» 
pose of her. She could not well be placed below 
her daughter ; she could not be placed above her. 
It is a curious proof of the predominance of the 
feminine element throughout these representations, 
that while St. Joachim the father and St. Jo- 
seph the husband of the Virgin, are either omitted 
altogether, or are admitted only in a subordinate 
and inferior position, St. Anna, when she does 
appear, is on an equality with her daughter. 
There is a beautiful example, and apt for illustra- 
tion, in the picture by Francia, in our National 
Gallery, where St Anna and the Virgin are seated 
together on the same throne, and the former pre- 
sents the apple to her divine Grandson. I remem- 
ber, too, a most graceful instance where St Anna 
stands behind and a little above the throne, with 
her hands placed affectionately on the shoulders of 
the Virgin, and raises her eyes to heaven as if in 
thanksgiving to God, who through her bad brought 
salvation into the world. Where the Virgin is 
seated on the knees of St Anna, it is a still later 
innovation. There is such a gi'oup in a picture in 
the Louvre, after a famous cartoon by Leonardo da 
Vio(i, which, in spite of its celebrity, has alwayi 
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appeared U> me vety fantastic and irreverant in 
Ire&tmenL There is also it, fine print by Carraglio, 

which the Vii^iti anil Child are sustained on the 

ees of St. Anna: under her feet lies the dragon 
8l Koch and St. Sebastian on each side, anil the 
dead drnnon, shov that this la a votive subjeet, on 
expreasiDn of thanksgiving afler the i'es»ation of 
& plague. The Genoaus, who were fond of ihii 
group, imparted, even to the most reli{,'lous treat- 
ment, a domcsiic sentiment. 

The earliest instance I can point to of the en- 

td Virgin attisnded by hotii her parontx, b hy 

[Yivarini (Aead. Venice) ; St. Anna is on the right 

the throne ; St. Joachim, in the aot of reverently 
j^moring his cap, stands on tlie leR ; more in front 
ill a group of Franciscan saints. 

The introduction of St, Anna into a Holy Fam- 
ily, OS part of the domestic group, ia very appro- 
priate and graceful ; but this of course admits, and 
indeed requires, a wholly different sentiment. The 
Ume remark applies to St. Joseph, who. in the 
earlier representation s of the enthroned Virgin, i» 
catefiilly excluded ; he appears, I think, lirst in 
Am Venetian pictures. There !s an examplu in a 
.|plen(iid composition by Paul Veronese. (Acad, 
^Venice.) The Virgin, on a lofty throne, holds tha 
Child; both Vxik down on the worshippers; St 
Joseph is partly seen behind leaning on his crutch. 
Bound the throne stand St. John the Baptist, St 
lostina, as patroness of Venice, and St. George 
I on the other side in deep meditatioD 
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A magnificent picture, quite sumptuous in iM)loiir 
ftnd arrangement, and yet so solemn and so calm ! • 

The composition by Michael Angelo, styled a 
" Holy Family," is, though singular in treatment, 
certainly devotional in character, and an enthroned 
Virgin. She is seated in the centre, on a raised 
architectural seat, holding a book ; the infant Christ 
slumbers, — books can teach him nothing, and to 
make him readinjj is unorthodox. In the back- 
ground on one side, St. Joseph leans over a balus- 
trade, as if in devout contemplation ; a young St 
John the Baptist leans on the other side. The 
grand, mannered, symmetrical treatment is very 
remarkable and charatrteristic. There are many 
engravings of this celebrated composition. In one 
of them, the book held by the Virgin bears on one 
Bide the text in Latin, '''Blessed art thou among 
womeriy and blessed is the fruit of thy wombJ" On 
the opposite page, " Blessed be God^ who has re- 
garded the low estate of his hand-maiden, For^ 
heholdy from henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed" 

While the young St. John is admitted into such 
close companionship with the enthroned Madonna, 
his mother Elizabeth, so commonly and beautifully 
introduced into the Holy Families, is almost uni- 
formly excluded. 

• There is another example by Paul Veronese, similar It 
eharacter aud treatment, in which St. John and St. Joseph an 
DB.the throne with the Virgin and Child, and St. Catherine mi 
tft. Antony l>elow. 
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Next in order, as accessory figures, appear some 
Bne or two or more of tlie martyrs, coului^sors, and 
virgin piCiojiesses, niili UiMr rBspmUve auribules, 
either placed m separate on hea and coiuparimeDb 
on each side, or, wlien adiujtlcd within the eati'eil 
precincts where sits the Queenly Virj^in Mother 
and her di\ine Son, standing, in the manner ol 
coiinvillors and oHicers of slate on Eolemn ouca- 
Kons, roand an earthly sovereign, all reverently 
calm and still ; till gradually this solemn formalit]', 
this isolalioD of the principal characters, gave way 
to Rome sentiment which placed them in nearer 
relation to each other, and to the divine person- 
Occasional varialjons of altitude and action 
introduced — at Urst, a rare innovation; ere 
a custom, a fashion. Por instance; — the 

etora turn over the leaves of their great books as 
if seeking lor the written testimonies to the truth of 
the mjBteiious Incaniatiiin niade visible in the per- 
■oDs of the Mother and Lfiild ; the confessors con- 
tomplato the radiant group with rapture, and seem 
ready to burst forth in hymns of praise ; the mar- 
tiriH kneel in adoration ; the villus gracefully 
efler their victorious palms : and thus the painten 
of tlia beat periods of art contrived to animate their 
ncrcd group* without rendering them too dramatic 
md too secular. 

Such, then, was the general arrangement of that 
religious subject which is le clinically styled ■' The 
Madonna enthroned and attended by Saints." The 
llection anil the relative position of these angelic 



RDd suQilj accessories were not, as I have alread; 

observed, mattcn of mere taste of caprice ; anil an 
Btteiilive obaervation of the choice and disposition 
of the attendant figures will olten throw light on 
tbe original aJgniiicaiK-e of auub pii-iureEi, and the 
circnmstances under which tbey were painted. 

Shall 1 attempt a rapid class! fie ation and uiler- 
prctation of these infinitely varied gronps ? It ia 
a theme which might well occupy volumea rather 
Ihan pages, aod which requires fur more antiqua- 
rian learning and historical research than I can pre- 
tend to; still by gWing Ihe result of my own obsep- 
ratjons in some iew instaut^es, it nay be possible so 
to excite the attention and fancy of ihe reader, m 
to lead hiin further on the same path than I have 
myself been able to venture. 

We can trace, in a large class of these pictures, 
a general religious significance, common to all p»- 
riods, all localities, all circumstances ; while in 
another class, the interest is not only particular 
and local, but sometimes even personal. 

To the first class belongs Ihe antique and beau- 
tiful group of the Virgin and Child, cnlhronwi be- 
tween the two great archangels, St. Mli-hnel and 
St. Gabriel. It is probably the most ancient of 
these combinations : we find It in the earliest 
Greek art, in the carved ivory diptycha of Ihe 
eighth and ninth centuries, in the old Greco-Italian 
[HCttires, in the eccleaiastJeal sculpture and aulned 
glass of from the twelfth tn (he fifteenth century 
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In Cde most ancient examples, tb« two angels are 
keen standing on each side of the Madunnii, not 
woishlpping, but with tb^ir sceptres ati'l attributes, 
M prineed of thu heavenly Lost, atlemling on her 
who 'a queen of an;>els; St. Gabriel as the angel 
bf birth and life, St. Mit^hael as the angel of I>eath, 
&M Is, in the Clirisiian aunae, of deliveruiive and 
immorlolity. There is an Instance of ibis anliqne 
treatment in a email (Jrcek piL'tmre in the Wallei- 
^^^^ ttein collection. (Now at Kensington Palace.) 
^^^^L In later pictures, St. Gabriel seldom appears ex- 
^^^■«ept as the Angela AnnamUtlure ; but St. Michael 
^^^^Vvery firequently. Sometimes, hs conqueror over sia 
^^^^ )tDd representative of the Church militant, he stands 
with his foot on the dra<;on with a triumphant air ; 
or, kneeling, he presents to the infant Christ the 
Kales of eternal justice, as in a famous picture b^ 
Leonardo da Vinci, It is not only because of hia 
pOpolarity as a patron aaint, and of the number of 
churches dedicated to bim, that lie is so fruqaentlj' 
introduced into the Madonna pictures ; according 
to the legend, bo w.is by Divine appmnltnent the 
piardian of the Virgin and her Son while they 
M^ournod on earth. The angel Raphael leading 
' Tobias always expresses protection, and especially 

protection to the yonn;;. Toliins vrith hi.' fish vat 
an early tj-pe of baptism. There are many bea* 
Uful examples. In Raphael's " Madonna <le!r 
PesL'e" (Madrid Gal.) he is intmduied as the 
iD saint of the painter, but not without a ret 
M to more sacrKd meaning, that of the ^ar 
1,1 
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dian spirit of all humanity. The warlike figure of 
St. Michael, and the benign St. Raphael, are thua 
represented as celestial guardians in the beautiful 
picture by Perugino now in our National Gallery. 
(No. 288.) 

There are instances of the three archangels all 
standing to^jether below the glorified Virgin: Su 
Michael in the centre with his foot on the prostrate 
fiend ; St. Gabriel on the right presents his lijy ; 
and, on the left, the protecting angel presents his 
human charge, and points up to the source of sal- 
vation. (In an engraving after Giulio Romano.) 

The Virgin between St. Peter and St. Paul is 
also an extremely ancient and significant group. 
It appears in the old mosaics. As chiefs of the 
apostles and joint founders of the Church, St. 
Peter and St. Paul are prominent figures in many 
groups and combinations, particularly in the altar- 
pieces of the Roman churches, and those painted 
for the Benedictine communities. 

The Virgin, when supported on each side by St 
Peter and St. Paul, must be understood to repre- 
sent the personified Church between her two great 
founders and defenders ; and this relation is e x- 
pressed in a very poetical manner, when St. Peter, 
kneeling, receives the allegorical keys from the 
hand of the infant Saviour. There are some curi- 
ous and beautiful instances of this combination of a 
significant action with the utmost solemnity of treat- 
ment; for example, in that very extraordinary Frao- 
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an altar-piece, by Carlo Crivelli, lately pnivbiiBed 
Lord Ward, where St. Pelur, taviug deposited 
papal tiara at the foot of the throne, kneeling 
.».£ive* the great s;iuboli':al keys. And again, 
in a line pieiuro by Andrea Meldula, where the 
Vir^n and Child are enthroned, and the infant 
Christ diilivera the keys to Puter, who slanda, but 
with a most reverential eir; on the other aide of 
the throne is Si. Paul with his book and the avord 
, ftM uptight. There are also two attendant angeU. 
Lj^D the border of the mantle of the Tirgin is in- 
'<€ Maria gratia plena." * 
, I do not rewoUett any instaui'e in which tlie four 
erangelisls as aoch, or the tirelve apostles in their 
BOllective character, wait round the throne of the 
Yil^in and Child, though ono or mori; of the evao- 
gelista and one or more of the apostles perpetually 

"Hie Virgin between 8t John the Baptist and 

8t- John the Evangelist, is also a very sigiilJiL'anl 

and beantirul combination, and one very Ireijuently 

Though both these sainta were ai chil ■ 

drea contemporary with tiie child Christ, and ao 

aipFetented in- the Holy Families, in these solomn 

group* they are always men. Tlie first Si, 

expressea regeneration by the rite of baptism 
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the second St. Jobn, distinguished as Theologm^ 

^ the Divine," stands with his sacramental cup, ex- 
pressing regeneration by faith. The former was 
the ]>rccursor of the Saviour, the first who pro* 
claimed him to the worhl as such ; the latter beheld 
the vision in Patmos. of the Woman iii travail j)ur- 
Bucd by the dragon, which is interpreted in refer- 
ence to the Virgin and her Child. The group thus 
brought into relation is full of meaning, and, from 
the variety and contrast of character, full of poetical 
and artistic capabilities. St. John the Baptist is 
usually a man about thirty, with wild shaggy hair 
and meagre form, so draped that his vest of camel's 
hair is always visible ; he holds his reed cross. St. 
John the Evangelist is generally the young and 
graceful disciple; but in some instances he is the 
▼enerable seer of Patmos, 

** Whose beard descend ing sweeps his aged breast.** 

There is an example in one of the finest pictures 
by Perugino. The Virgin is throned above, and 
surrounded by a glory of seraphim, with many- 
coloured win<»s. '1 he Child stands on her knee. 
In the landscape below are St. Michael, St. Cathe- 
rine, St. Apollonia, and St. John the Evangelist as 
ihe aged prophet with white flowing beard. (Bo- 
logna Acad.) 

The Fathers of the Church, as interpreters ano 
defenders of the mystery of the Incarnation, art 
reiy significantly placed near the thrcne of thf 
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Vu^n and Child. In Western art, the I>ftrin io*. 
tors, St. Juronie, Si. Ambrose, St. Augusline, and 
,81. Gregory, have orconree the preeminence. (» 
li and Legen.!. Art.) 

efiVct produced by iheae ajted, venerable, 
ied iliirnttArie.i, with their »or<>i:ous robea and 
and flowing boards, m L-onlrast willi the aoil 
limplicily of the divine Mother and her Infant, is, 
ID the hands of really great artiste, wonderfolly fine, 
a splendid example, by Vivarini (Vcnico 
id.) ; the old doctors stand two nn each side of 
thrano, where, under a canopy upborne by aiv 
__ the Virgin, sumptuously crowned and at- 

tireil, and looking most serene ami godrless-Iike ; 
while the divine Child, standing on lier knee, extends 
his little hand in the act of benediction. Or this 
pcture I have already given a very detailed descrip- 
tion. (Sacred and Legend. Art.) Another exam- 
ple, a grand picture by Moretto. nowin the Musouni 
Bt Frankfort, I have also described. Tliere is here 
ItODt'h el* the dramatic sentiment; — the Vir^n ia 
lerly careraing her Child, while two of tl'e old 
tors, St Ambrose and St. Aitnustinc, stand rov- 
itly on each aide of her Inliy throne ; St. Gr^- 
ory sits on the step below, reading, and St, Jerome 
bends over and poinis to a page in his book. The 
Virgin is not HulKciently dignified ; she has too 
Dini'h the air of a portrait ; and the action of the 
Child is, also, though tender, rather unsuited to the 
ligniGcanco of the rest of the groap; but the pic- 
w, in Che whole, magnificent. There is aunlh- 



er fine example of the tour doctora attending on t!w 

Viririn, in the Milan Gallerv." 

SomeLimea not lour, but two nnir of these Fa- 
Uiers, nppear in conibliiatlon wilh other ligui'es, and 
the elioiee would ilupend on the lo<^a1iiy bd'1 otiiei 
cireuinataiicea. But, on the whole, we rariily find a 
gnnip ol' person ajreB assembled round the throne of 
the Virgin which does not include one or uioro of 
tfaeae venerable pillars of the Church, tit. Am- 
broac appears moat frequenll/ in t^e Milaneae pio 
tnrcs: St. Augustine and SC Jeromo, as jiatriarchi 
of monastic oniera, are very popular : St. iinffwy, 
1 think, is more aehiom met nitb than the othen. 

The Virgin, with St. Jerome and St. Catherine, 
the patron saints of theologii^a! learning, is a fre- 
quent group in all monasteries, but parlieularly in 
the thuri'hes and houses of the Jt-'roniinites. A 
beautiful oxample ia the Madonna, by Francio. 
(Boi^hese Palauu, Rome.) St. Jurome, with Mary 
Magdalene, also a frequent conibiiiittioii, expi'essea 
'heoli^cal learning in union with religions peni* 
tenuD and humility. Correggio'a famous piuture 'a 
Vt example, where St, Jerome on one ei'le preaenti 
his works in defence of the Church, and his tran^ 
lation oflbe Scriptures ; while, on the other, Mary 
Magdaloiie, bonding down devoutly, kisses the feel 
of the infant Christ. (Pamia.) 

Of all the attendants on the Virgin and Child 
• In & Tottn fietan of Ihe Mlltnese Bobool, dedicated bj La 
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Ihe mut popular is, perhaps, St Catherine; biiQ 
Iho " MarriBge of SL Callifriny," as a roliirfoiis 
BjyHtprj', is mafie lo cotnhiiLc ivitli tlJu mosl boIpoib 
and tbrmul armfgcment of tlm other ntli'iidatiC (ig- 
area. The uiilhroiied Virpn preaiilea over the 
niy«ieal rite. This was, for inlrlliglble reasons, a 
fiivourite Euhjpct in nunreriei'." 

In B pii^Rire by Garofalo, the Cliild, bending 
'ftwn hia mother'a knee, places a ^Id^n crown on 
Ihe head of St. Catherine as Sposa ; on each ud« 
Bland St. Annes and St. Jerome, 

a {liuture by Carlo Maratii, the nuptials take 
place in lieaven, the Vinpn and Child being 
tlironed in clouds. 

If the kneelins Spom be St. Catherine of Siena, 
the nun, and not St Catherine of Ah'xnndria, or if 
the two are inlro<lniL'ed, then we mnj- be sure t<iat 
the picturo was painted for a nuTiniTj- of tlio Do- 

The great Madonna in Tnivti by the Dominieaii 

Fra Bartolomeo, wlierein tbe queenly St. Cathe- 

I tine of Alexandria witncmes the myationl mRrriagtg 

. Iif her sister saint, the nun of Siena, will oi-cur to 

1 every one who has bevn nl Floreni-e ; and tbure if 

% smaller picture by iho aanif painter in the 

i; — a diflerent Version of the Mini' mibjoct 
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I mast content myself with merely refemng n 
those well-tnown pictures whiuh have been often 
engraved, and dwell more in detail on another, not 
■o well known, and, to taj feeling, as preeminently 
beautiful atid poetical, but in the early Flemish, not 
the Italian style — a poem in a language less smooth 
■nil sonorous, but still a poem. 

This is the altai^pieee painted by Uemmelinck 
for the charitable dislerhood of St. John's Hospital 
at Bruges. The Virgin is sealed under a porch, 
and her throne decorated with rich tapestry ; two 
graceful angals hold a urown over her head. On 
the right, St. Catherine, superbly arrayed as a 
princess, kneels at her side, and the beautiful in. 
fant Christ bends forward and places (be bridal 
rini; on her finger. Behinil her a charming angel, 
playing on (he organ, celebrates the espousals with 
hymns of joj ; bt'yond bim stands St John (be Bap 
list with his lamb. On the left of the Virgin 
kneels St Barbara, reading intently ; behind her 
ftn atigel with a book; beyond him stands SL 
John the Evangelist, youthful, mild, and pensive. 
Through (be arL'ades of (be porch ia seen a land- 
Ka[>e background, with incidents pii'turesquely 
treat) d from the lives of the Baptist and the Evan- 
gchst. Such is the (.-entrnl composition. The two 
winga -■epi'esent — on one side, the beheading of 
St. John the Baptist; on the other, St. John (hn 
Evangelist, in Patmos, and the vision of the Apoc- 
klypse. In this great work there is a unity and 
barmony of design which bleii'ls the whole into n 



Bnpi'eaMTe poem. TUe object vraa to do bonouF to 

the patrons of llie hospital, llie two Si. Johns, and 

at the same time. lo cxpi'te^ ilje piL'ty ol' Ilio Chiirt- 

' table Slaters, who, like Sl Catherine (thu type of 

boil tempi ative atudlaua piety), were ranacL-rated 

il uipouseJ to Christ, and, like St Barhara (the 

I Ijrpe of active piety), were <lei]ii.-al«d to good works 

T'lt is a tradition, that Ueminelinuk painted (his al- 

iBP-piece as a votive offeritiii in gralitude to the 

d SiBtere, who liatl taken him in and nursed him 

■'when daDgerously woundeil : and surely if thia tra- 

^tioD be true, never was charily more nmgnificent- 

kily retoupenseil. 

In a very beautiful picture by Ambrogio Boi^o- 

kgnone (Dresden, eollectjon of M. Grahl) Che Vir- 

n is seated on a splendid throne; on the right 

i- kneels 8t, Catherine of Alexandria, on tlio left St. 

Catherine of Sitma : the Virgin Lolda a hand of 

eaeh, which she presents to the divine Child 

leated on her knee, and to each he presents a 

The Tir^n and Child between St Catheritie 
^lUd St Barbara is one of the moat popular, as well 
>ue of the most beautiful and exprcsuve, of 
H\ oonibiitatiunii ; si<piily-ing active and contem- 
ivB life, or the two powers Iwtween which the 
Huiul state was divided in tho middle n|:es, namely, 
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the last. When the original significance had 
ceased to be understood or appreciated, the group 
continued to be a favourite one, particularly in 
Germany ; and examples are infinite. 

The Virgin between St. Mary Magdalene and 
St. Barbara, the former as the type of penance, hu- 
mility, and meditative piety, the latter as the type 
of fortitude and courage, is also very common. 
When between St. Mary Magdalene and St. Cath- 
erine, the idea suggested is learning, with penitence 
and humility ; this is a most popular group. So is 
St. Lucia with one of these or both : St. Lucia with 
her lamp or her eyes^ is always expressive of lights 
the light of divine wisdom. 

The Virgin between St. Nicholas and St. George 
id a very expressive group ; the former as the pa- 
tron saint of merchants, tradesmen, and seamen, the 
popular saint of the bourgeoisie ; the latter as the 
patron of soldiers, the chosen saint of the aristocra- 
cy. These two saints with St. Catherine are pre- 
eminent in the Venetian pictures ; for all three, in 
addition to their poetical significance, were vener- 
ated as especial protectors of Venice. 

St George and St. Christopher both stand by 
the throne of the Virgin of Succour as protectors 
and deliverers in danger. The attribute of St 
Christopher is the little Christ on his shoulder ; and 
thei-e are instances in which Christ appears on tho 
ap of his mother, and also on the shoulder of thf 
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tttendant St, Chriatopber. This bluoiier, if it maj 

be BO tailed, has been avoidfd, very tleverly I 

■hould tbint in his onn opinion, by h puintur wLo 

Sl Christopher knuel, while the Virgin 

ices the little Christ on his shonVlciv; n. concetto 

iDadmisaible in a really religious group. 

"» Jn pittures deiiicateii by cliaritshje cotnra unities, 
W often find St. Nirholna nni) St. Leonard as tbe 
of prisoncra and taplivea. Where- 
'er Sl. Leonard appears be expresses deliveranoe 
captivity, St. Omobnono, St. Martin, Sl. Eliz. 
!th of Hungary. St Rooh, or other benefit'ent 
wailing roarid the Virgin nilh kneeling beg- 
gars, or the blind, the lame, the sick, at their feet, 
filwdysexpressieil the Virgin as the mother of mercy, 
the Contalalrix affiiclonun. Snub pietnres were 
commonly found In hospilals, and the ehapela and 
cbsrchea of Ibe Order of Mercy, and other charitable 
matitiitions. The ^xamplesarennmerons. Ircoiem- 
berone, a striking picture, by Bartolomeo Montagna, 
whore the Virgin nnd Child are enthroned in the 
as usual. On bur right the good St. Onio- 
dreased as a burgher, in a red gown and fiir 
res alms to a poor beggar; on the left, St 
mcis presents a celebrated friar of his Order, 
imanlino da Feltri, the first founder of a ntonUde- 
'fi&4, who kneels, holding the emblem of his institn- 
lioo, a little green nio..nlaiu with a cross at the lop. 

Beddeit tbeie saints, who hive a general religiov 



3bari(,ter and significance, we have tlie nalionEtl 
and local saints, wlioae pn-seucu very oTien niarka 
tliH country or school of art which produced UiH 

A genuine Florentine Mailonnn is disttnguiabed 
by a cert^n ele};ance and etatfllncss, and well be- 
comes her ibrone. As patroness of Florence, in 
her own rijcht, the Viri^rin bears the title cf S^nU 
Mwa del Flore, and In this character she holds a 
6ower, generally a rose, or is in the act of present- 
ing it to the Child. She is oilen attended by Sl 
John the Bnptist, as patron of Floi'encc ; but he is 
everywhere a saint: of such power and iinportaoea 
as an attendant on the divine personages, that his 
appearance in a picture iloes not stamp it u 
Florentine. St. Cosmo and Sl. Dnmian are Flor- 
entine, as tl)e protectors of the Medici family; bnl 
OS patrons of the healinj; art, they have a signifi- 
cance which renders them common in tbe Vene- 
tian and other pictures. It may, however, be de- 
termined, that if St. John the Baptist, St. Cosmo 
and St. Dauiian, with St. Laurence (the patron 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent), appear together in 
attendance on the Virgin, that picture ia of the 
Ploreiiiine scliool. The presence of St. Zfiiobioi 
or of St. Anionino, the patron iircliliisliops of FIot- 
ence, will set llie matter at n^st, Ibr the.'Ui are 
excluiavely Florentiin.-. In a picture by Giotto, 
tuigels attend on the Vii'gin bem'ing vaws of lUioi 
in their hands, (Lilius aru at once the cmbluni of 
tlis Virgin and the titiiiee of Floreoce.) Ut 
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.li aide kneel St John the Baptist and St Za- 

A Siena Uadonnn would naturally be alteiidod 
by bt. Bemanlino and St. CKtUuriiie ol Sitina; if 
tliey seldom lijipear t(^cilier, it is becaiue thaj be> 
ioag to diflureiit religious ordiTs. 

la tlie Venetian pictures we find a crowd rf 
g them, St Mark, then 
Cathuriue, St. George, bt Nitholaa, and St 
wherever ihese appear togethtr, thatpio 
iiii:Iy from tiie Venelidn gihool 
All through Lombard/ and Piedmont, St. Am- 
brose of Milan and St. Uaurics ot bavoj are 
altendauta on tbe Virgin 

^ In Spanish and Flemish art, the usual atlendanCs 
I the queenly Madonna are monks and nune, 
^ieh brings us to the consideration of a large aud 
ia of pictures, those dedieated by tha 
■rioiu religious orders. When we reuictuber 
'dat the institution uf some of the most influential 
rf these comaiunitiea was coeval with the revi. 
Tsl of art; that for three or four centuries, art in 
all its forms had no more powerful or inoi-e inuniti- 
lent palronH ; that tliey couuted among their various 
brotherhoods some of the createst artists the world 
has seen ; no can easily imagine how the beallGed 
nembers of these oniers have become so conspicu- 
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tras as attendants on the celestial personagef. 't^ 
those who are accustomed to read the significance 
of a work of art, a single glance is often sufficient 
t3 decide for what order it has been executed. 

St. Paul is a favourite saint of the Benedictine 
communities; and there are few great picturei 
painted for them in which he does not appear. 
When in companionship with St. Benedict, either 
in the original black habit or the white habit of 
the reformed orders, with St. Scholastica bearing 
her dove, with St. Bernard, St. Romualdo, or other 
worthies of this venerable community, the inter- 
pretation is easy. 

Here are some examples by Domenico Puligo 
The Virgin not seated, but standing on a lofly ped* 
estal, looks down on her worshippers ; the Child in 
her arms extends the right hand in benediction; 
with his left he points to himself, ** I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life." Around are six saints, St, 
Peter, St Paul, St. John the Baptist as protector 
of Florence, St. Matthew, St. Catherine ; and St 
Bernard, in his ample white habit, with his keen in- 
tellectual face, is about to write in a great book, 
and looking up to the Virgin for inspiration. The 
picture was originally painted for the Cistercians.* 

The Virmn and Child enthroned between St 
Augustine and his mother St. Monica, as in a 
fine picture by Florigerio (Venice Acad.), would 
show the picture to be painted for one of the nu 

* It Is now in the S Maria-Maddalena de' Pazad at VUamm 
■ograTod in the " Etruria Pittrice," xxzT. 
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brancheB of tbe Augostine Order. St- An- 
tony tliG abbot i.-t a favourite sainl in pictures pfdnted 
fbr£h« Au<:iislint! hcrmiis. 

In 'he "Mailontia del Baldachino " of liapliaBl, 
tlm beardless saint wbo stands in a irliilu habit on 
DOS ikk of Lhu ibrone is usuallystyled St Bruno; ao 
■vident mistake. It is not a Carthusian, but a CisXn- 
monk, and 1 think St Deriianl, tbu general pa- 
*ion of monastic learning. The othur attendant 
JBuitB are St Peter, St, Jaitiad, ami St Augustine. 
picture vax orl^inall)' painted for the church of 
Spirito at Florttnce, belonging to the Auj^stinea. 
But St Augustine is also tiiu ]iatrian;h of the 
'Franciscans and Dominicans, and frequently take; 
aji influential place in their pictures, as the com- 
panion either of St Francis or of St. Dooiinick, aa 
picture by Fra Angelico. (Florence Gal.) 
Among the votive Madonnas of the mendicant 
re, I irill mentioo a few conspicuous for beautj 
interest, which will serve us a key tc olhera. 
The Virgin and Child enthroned between 
itonj of Padua and St Clitra of Assisi, as in 
small elegant picture by Fellegiino, must have 
dedicated in a church of tlie Franciscans. 
(8«tlicrlaud Gai) 

2. The Virgin blesses St Francis, who looks up 

tdoring: behind him St Antony of Padua; on the 

Stbef tide, John the Baptist as « wan, and St. Cath- 

iVlne. A celebrated but not an, agreeaule pieturek 

inted by Corrcggio for the Fran'iistau church al 

(Dresden Gal.) 
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il. The Virgin is ieated in gloiy; on one aids 
St. Francis, on l.lie other St. Antony of Padua, 
txitU placGil ill hpaveii, and Mmost on an equalitji 
with the celestial personages. Around are seven 
feinalu figures, representing the seven cardinal vir- 
tues, bearing their respeiitivi) allrii.iulcs. Below 
are seen the worthies of the Franci»i'an Orderj 
to the right of the Virgin, St. Eli/abelh of Han- 
gar}', St. Louis of France, St. Botiaventura ; to the 
left, St, Ives of Bretagtie, St. Eleasar, and St. 
Louis of Toulouse.* Painted for the Franciscan* 
by Morone ami fnolo Cava^zolo of Verona- This 
is a picture of wonderful hcauly, and quite poed- 
cal in the sentimnnt and arrangement, and the 
mingling of the celestial, tlie allegorieal, and tho 
real porgouages, nii.h a certain solemnity and grace- 
fulness quite indcscribahle. The virtues, for in* 
stance, are not so much allegorical persons ai 
■pritual appearances, and the nhcde of the upper 
part of the pi::ture is like a vision. 

4, The Virgin, standing on the tree of life, holds 
the Infant: raja of glory proceed from them on 
every wde. St Francis kneeling at the foot of the 
tree, looks up in an ecstaij of devotion, nliile ■ 
«nake with a wounded and bleeding head is crawl- 
ing flway. This sirai ge piclure, painted for the 
Frani:iiL:ans, b) Caiducho about 1li2a, is a repre- 
•enliition of an abstiatt dogma (i*eilcii:ption (rotn 



original sin), in tlip moat real i 
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T life, earthly breathing life — and made 
me start back : in the min^linir of mysticism and 
Smterinlisni, il is qiiJU' Spaiib)i.* 
1 The Virjrin anil Chil.l enthroned. Otitherinht 
the Virjnn, St. John ihi? Baptist and St. Zeno- 
Iwo piDtet'tors oC FInreiice. Tlie lalfer 
i epiai'Ojial cope rirlily I'lnbroiilered with 
On the left stand St. Peter and St. Domi- 
ik, protpctora of the company for whom the pic- 
painted. In front kneel Bt. Jerome and 
t. Francis. This pii'ture was originally placed in 
Marco, a chun;h belonging to the Domini- 
■t 

When the Virgin or the Child holdathe Eoaa- 
TSt it is then a Mailonna del liotario, and painted 
for the Domlnicana. The Madonna hy Mnrillo, in 
tbe Duiwich Gallery, is an exnniple. There is an 
hiKance in whii:h the Madonna and Child enthroned 
ara distribntinfr roxariea to the worshippiTS, and at- 
by St. Doniinii-k and St Peter Martyr, the 
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two great saints of the Order. (Caravaggii Belv«« 
dere Gal., Vienna.) 

7. Very important in pictures is the Madonna ai 
more particularly the patroness of the Carmelites, 
under her well-known title of " Our Lady of Moani 
Carmel," or La Madonna del Carmine, The mem- 
bers of this Order received from Pope Ilonoriut 
III. the privilege of styling tliemselves the "Fam- 
ily of the Blessed Virgin," and their churches are 
all dedicated to her under the title of S. Maria del 
Carmine. She is generally represented holding 
the infant Christ, with her robe outspread, and be- 
neath its folds the Carmelite brethren and their 
chief saints.* There is an example in a picture by 
Pordenone which onco belonged to Canova. (Acad. 
Venice.) The Madonna del Carmine is also por- 
trayed as distributing to her votaries small tablets 
on which is a picture of herseli'. 

8. The Virgin, as patroness of the Order of Mei- 
cy, also distributes tablets, but they bear the badge 
of th3 Order, and this distinguishes " Our Lady of 
Mercy," so popular in Spanish art, from " Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel.*' (v. Monastic Or 
ders.) 

^ A large class of these Madonna pictures are vo- 
tive offerings for public or private mercies. They 
present some most interesting varieties of character 
and arrangement. 
A votive Mater Misericordiae, with the Child is 
* T. Jjbgienia of the Monastic Orders, "The OanmCitflft." 
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her iitas, \s often standing with her wide ample 
rohe extended, and held ap on each mile by angels. 
Kneeling at her feet are tlie voiarics wbo have con- 
ii'crated the picture, generally ^me eoummnity or 
broiherliood instituted for charitable purposed, who, 
as \he.y ktieel, present the objects of their charity — 
widows, orphans, prisoners, or the sick and infirm. 
Tile Child, in her arnut, bends Jbrward with the 
hand raised iu bcnedietion. 1 have nlreaily spoken 
of the Maier Misericrirdls wUiiuul tlie Child. Tba 
Bcntiment is yet more buautiful and complete whero 
the Mother of iUercy holds the infant Hcdeeioer, 
the representative and pledge of God's infinite mer- 



aj. 









There is a " Virgin of Merty," by Salvator Ro», 
which ia singular and rather poetical in the concep 

Jjon. She is seated in heavenly glory; the infant 
irist, on her knee, bends benignly forward. Tu- 
iry angels are represented as pleading for mei^ 

'jy, with eager outstretched urms ; other angela, 
lower down, are liberating the souls of repentant 
sinners from torment. The expression iu aome ol 
(he heads, the contrast betvriMjn the angelic pitying 
ipirits and the anxious Laggard features of the 
"Aniiae del Purgalono" are very fine and ani 
(Hated. Here ^e Virgin is llie " Bcfuge of Sn- 
ncrs," Refutjiwn Pecculoruin. Sm.'h piul'irea aro 
commonly met with in ehajiels ricdicated to sei- 
rices for the dead. 



, Another class of vt 
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of thanksgiving : — 1st. For victory, as La Af adorn 
na della Vittoria^ Noire Dame des Victoires. The 
Virgin, on her throne, is then attended by one ot 
more of the warrior saints, together with the pa- 
tron or patroness of the victors. She is then out 
Lady of Victory. A very perfect example of theso 
victorious Madonnas exists in a celebrated picture 
by Andrea Mantegna. The Virgin is seated on a 
lofty throne, embowered by garlands of fruit, 
leaves, and flowers, and branches of coral, fanci- 
fully disposed as a sort of canopy over her head. 
The Child stands on her knee, and raises his hand 
in the act of benediction. On the right of the Vir- 
gin appear the warlike saints, St. Michael and St. 
Maurice ; they recommend to her protection the 
Marquis of Mantua, Giovan Francesco Gonzag^ 
who kneels in complete armour.* On the lefl 
stand St. Andrew and St. Longinus, the guardian 
saints of Mantua ; on the step of the throne, the 
young St. John the Baptist, patron of the Marquis; 
and more in front, a female figure, seen half-length, 
which some have supposed to be St. Elizabeth, the 
mother of the Baptist, and others, with more rea- 
son, the wife of the Marqnis, the accomplished Isa- 
bella d*Este.f This picture was dedicated in ele- 
, oration of the victory gained by Gonzaga ovei the 

* '■*■ Qui rend grftces dn pritendu succis obtenu eur CharlM 
VIII. 4 la bataille de Fornone," as the French catalogue ex 
preRMiS it. 

t Both, howevtr, may be right ; for St. Elizabeth was tho pa 
^n saint of the Marcbesanaj the bead has quite the air of 
^rtrait, and maj he Isabella in likeness of a saint. 
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b, rear Pomone, in 14flB.* There is some 
Ihin^ exceedingly granil, ani!, at tlio snine time, 
reeilingl}' Tantastic and poetii-al, in the whale ar- 
rangement; and besidea its btesuty and historical 
importaut'e, it is the most important nork of An- 
drea Mantegna. Gonzaga, who is the hero of the 
picture, was a poot as well as a soldier. Isabella 
d'Este shines conspicnously. both Ibr virtue and 
talent, In the hisiory of the revival of art during 
the fifleeuth century. She was one of the Grst who 
cflllecteil gems, siitiqnes, picture.', ami made tfaem 
ftvttilable tor the siuily and improvement of tlie 
learned. Altogether, the picture is most interest' 
ii^ in every point of view. It was oarriyl off by 
[.Ihe Freneh from Milan in 1797; and t'onsidering 
was painted, they must 
have had a special pleasure in placing it in tbeir 
Louvre, wliere It still remains. 

There is a very eurioua and much more ancient 
Madonna of this eloss preaerved at Siena, and styled 
the " Madonna del Voto," The Siunesc being at 
war with Florent'e, placed tbeir t-ity under llie pro- 
lection of tbe Virgin, and made a solemn vow that, 
if viutorioas, tbey would make over their whole ter- 
ritory to her as a perpetual possession, and iioUl it 
as her loyal vas?als. After the victory of 



Artna, wbtch placed Florenc 



itself for 
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Euch immiDent danger, a picture was dedicated by 
Biena to tlje Virion delia Viltorui. Sbe is en- 
throned and tranned, ami die infant Ctiriat, stand- 
ing aa Ler knee, holds in bia hand the deed of giiL 

2dly. Fur deliverance from p!a{(iie and pestt 
ieoce, tlioae tuwur^es of tlie middle a^^B. In sn(b 
piuturcB the Virgin is generally attended by St 
Sebastian, with St Rovh or St Georj^e ; sometimea, 
stso, by St. Cosmo and St. Dauiian, all of them 
protectors and liealura in time of sickness and ca- 
lamity. Tliese interueasors are ofieii accompanied 
by the patrons of the church or louoKty. 

There is a remarkable pictm^ of this class by 
Matteo di Giovatmi (tiliena Acad.}, in which the 
Virgin and Child are throned between St. Sebas- 
tian and St George, winle St. Cosmo and St 
Domlan, dressud as physicians, and holding their 
palms, kneel before the throne. 

lu a very (kmous picture by Titian (Rome, 
Vatican), the Vii^in and Child are seated in 
heavenly glory. She has a smiling and graciotu 
Bxpresaion, and the Child balds a garland, while 
angels scatter flowers. Below stand St. Sebastian, 
fit. Nicholas. St Catherine, St Peter, and St 
FYaneii. The picture was an offering to the 
\^rgin, afler the cessation of a peatiience at Ven- 
■ce, and conaetratuJ in a thun;h of the Fran- 
tiscana dedicated lo St Nieliolaii'* 






Anothi!r celebrated T^tive pictare agaJi»C perti- 
Corre^frio's '• Madonna di Snn Sebastiano." 
(Drtisdpn Gal.) She "is Bpatud in heavenly plory, 
little angels, not so much B<lorin<; aa sporting 
Iioverinj: round her; below are St, Sebastian 
[1 St. Ro(.'h, the latter asleep. (Ttere would be 
iiapropriuty in exiiibiting St. Roch sleeping bat 
tlie reference to tbe legetij, (hat, while he slftpt, 
an angel healed him, which lends tlie eircumstancfl 
a kind of poetical beauty.) SL Sebastian, bound, 
looks up on the other side. The introduu^on of 
fit Geuiiniano, the patron of Modena, shows the 
picture to have been painted for (hat city, which 
been desolated by jiestilenee in 1513. The 
of the picture is 1515. 
'We may then take it for granted, that wherever 
and Child appear attended by St. Se- 
bastian and St. Boch, the picture has been a 
votive olTering against the plague ; and there is 
•omcthing louehiDg in the number of such me- 
morials whith exist in the Italian churches, (v. 
Sacred and Legenilary Art.) The brotheriiood) 
instituted in most ot' the towns of Italy and Ger- 
iny, for attending the sick end plflgue-Btricken 
of public calamity, were placed undur 
protection of the Virgin of Mcr^y, St. Se- 
and St. Roi'h ; and many of these piu- 
laTCa ivei'e dedicated by sucli communities, or by 
the aiiuiicipal authorities of the cily or locality, 
rhere is a memorable example in a picture hj 
Buido, pwnCet, by command of the Senate of Bn 
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lo^a. aAer ihe ceasatioii of ihe plajnie. obicL ik«> 
lateil the city in 1630. (AcaiL liolo^a.) Tb« 
beiii^ Virpii. ■Ith her Child, b sraiLiI m tba 
A'lea; the rainbaw. st'uiliol of pvavo anil rvvoo- 
filiation, U under her fceL The jitaiit Christ, 
lovel}' and gni-kius, nuses his ri>!ht hand in iba 
Kt of blesun^; in lh« oth;r be holds a brsucb 
of (dive: ao^eU n-aller flowers around. Below 
gland the guanlian sainU, the "^tn/i pToitUori" 
of Boli^na; — St. PetrDiiius. Sl Francis. Sl Dooii- 
nick ; the warrior-many rs, St. Froculiu and St 
Florian, in complete armour; with Sl Ignalio* 
and St. Francis Xavier. Below these is seen, u 
if throngb a dark i^loud and diminished, the city of 
Bologna, where the dead are borne away in carti 
and on biers. The upper part oT this famous jnc- 
tare is moit charming for the gracious beautjr of 
the expression, the freshness and delicacy of the 
irolour. The lower part is less happy, though the 
head of St. Francis, which is the portrait of Guido^ 
intimate friend and executor, Saulu Guidotti, can 
hardly be exceeded for intense and life-tike tmlh. 
The other figures are deficient in expression and 
the execution burrieil, no that on the whole it ii 
jilerior to the votive Plctk already described. 
Guido, it is saill, had no lime to prepare a cBnvu 
or cartoons, and painted the whole on a piece of 
white HJtk. It van carried in grand proccnloiii 
knd solemnl}' deiliualcd by the Senate, wlienco il 
qbtdued the title by which it is celebrated in tbt 
hislori of art, " II Pallione del YoSo." 
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3(1!}' Against inundations, flood, and Sre, St 
George is tlie great protei'lor. This saint and St. 
BiirVara, who is patroness against thunder and 

ipust, express deliveranee iroin auuh calfuni' 
whtn in iMiiiipan-on&hip. 

The " Madonna ili San Giorgio " of Corr^gio 

'resden Gal.) is a votive altar-piece dedicated on 
of a great ijiundation of the river 
:@ecchia. She is leated on her throne, and the 
Child looks down on the worshippers and votariea, 
Sl George stands in front victorious, his foot ob 
the bead of the dragon. Tbe introduction of Sl 
Geminiano tells us tbSit the picture waa painted 
lor the city of Modena; the presence of St John 
the Baptist and St. Petor Martyr ahow that it waa 
ledii:ated by the Dooiini[:ans, in (heir churcb of 
Bt John. (See Legends of the Monastic Orders.) 



Not leas intereating are those votive Madonnas 
dedicated by the piety of families and individuals. 
In tbe family altar-pieces, the votary is oftun pve- 
MDled on one side by his patron saint, and his wife 
bj her patron on tbe other. Not seldom a (ilMp 
of bc^jful sons attend the father, and a train ol' 
geolle, demure-looking ilaii^hters kneel behind thu 
molher. Such memorials of domestic ad'fuiion and 
|Tal«ful piety are often very cfanriiiin^; they are 
pioces of laniily biography:* we have cclebiqted 
examples both in German and Italian art. 
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1, I'he "Madonna della Famiglia Bentivoglio* 
was painted by Lorenzo Costa, for Giovanni II., 
lord or tyrant of Bologna from 1462 to 1506. 
The history of this Giovanni is mixed up in an 
interesting manner with the revival of art and 
letters ; he was a great patron of both, and among 
the painters in his service were Francesco Francia 
and Lorenzo Costa. The latter painted for him 
his family chapel in the church of San Giacomo 
at Bologna; and, while the Bentivogli have long 
since been chased from their native territory, their 
family altar still remains untouched, unviolated. 
The Virgin, as usual, is seated on a lofty throne 
bearing her divine Child ; she is veiled, no hair 
seen, and simply draped ; she bends forward with 
mild benignity. To the right of the throne kneels 
Giovanni with his four sons ; on the left his wife, 
attended by six daughters : all are portraits, ad- 
mirable studies for character and costume. Behind 
the daughters, the head of an old woman is just 
visible, — according to tradition the old nurse of 
the family. 

2. Another most interesting family Madonna h 
that of Ludovieo Sforza il Moro, painted for the 
church of 8aut' Ambrogio at Milan.* The Virgin 
sits enthroned, richly dressed, with long fair hair 
hanging down, and no veil or ornament ; two angels 
hold a crown over her head. The Child lies ex- 
.endc/1 on her knee. Round her throne are tht 

* By an unknown painter of the school of Lionardo, and non 
«i the gallery of the Brera. 
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fenr &tlitTg, St. Ambrose, SL Gregorr, St. Jttrame, 

■nd St, A.ii:u<iliiid. In iront of the throne kneelt 
LudovicD II Moro, Duke of Milan, in a ric^h dren 
ftnii unarmeil ; Ambrose, as protector of Milaa, 
Isjrg his hand upon his shoulder. At his side knuela 
a boy about live ye&rs old. Opposite lo hiiu i» 
tbe dtiuheas, Beatrice d'Este, also kneeling; and 
a little baby in swaddling flothea, hold- 
9 dny hands in Huppliuation, kneels on a 
cushion. The afze of the i:hildren shons the pic- 
L tore to havo b*en painted about J40G. The fate 
I tf LudoTLCA '1 Aloro b veil known : perhaps the 
r Uesied Vii^in deemed a traitor aud ao aasitssiu un- 
worthy of her protection. He die<l in the frightful 
pnson of Loches afrer twelve years of captivity ; 
and both his kohs, Maximilian and Franccai^o, 
were unfortunate. With them the family of Sforaa 
L «nd the independence of Milan were extinguished 
I together in 1535. 

S. Another celebrated and most precious piL-iurfl 
of tliis dsss is the Vii^n of the Meyer family, 
punted by Holbein for the burgomaster Jacob 
Meyer of Basle.* At'cording to a family tmdilion, 
the yo-ingest Hon of the burgomaster was sick even 
to death, and, through the iiiureirul intercession of 
the Virgin, was restored to bis parents, who, i[i 
gratitude, deilieated this oHering, She stands on 
■ peileBtal in a richly ornaiiiunti'd iiii'he ; over hr-r 
long lair hair, which tails down her iihouldbrs to 
ber waist, she wears a superb crown ; and bur roba 
•a Qai. Tba vnjnivln; by Steluls [i lastly rulrt mtti 
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of a dark greenish blue is confined by a crimsoa 
girdle. In purity, dignity, humility, and intellect- 
ual grace, this exquisite Madonna has never been 
8urpasS'>3d, not even by Raphael ; the face, once 
Been, haunts the memory. The Child in her armi 
is generally supposed to be the infant Christ. ] 
have fancied, as I look on the picture, that it may 
be the poor sick child recommended to her mercy, 
for the face is very pathetic, the limbs not merely 
delicate but attenuated, while, on comparing it with 
the ruoust child who stands below, the resemblance 
and tht) contrast are both striking. To the right 
of the Virgin kneels the burgomaster Meyer with 
two of his sons, one of whom holds the little brother 
who is restored to health, and seems to present him 
to the people. On the left kneel four females — 
the mother, the grandmother, and two daughteni. 
All these are portraits, touched with that homely, 
vigorous truth, and finished with that consummate 
delicacy, which characterized Holbein in his hap- 
piest efforts; and, with their earnest but rather 
ugly and earthly faces, contrasting with the di- 
vinely compassionate and refined being who looks 
iown on them with au air so human, so maternalt 
and yet so unearthly. 

Sometimes it is a single votary who kneels before 
the Madonna. In the old times he expressed his 
humility by phicing himself in a corner and mak- 
ing himself so diminutive as to be scarce visible 
tfterwards« the head of the votary or donor is sees 
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IWa-ttBO, with hands joined in prayer, jtut above 
the marjriTi nt the foot of the tlirone ; care being 
taki-[i to riiniovG him fram all ju:tlH|)'MLliOR with 
thu attunilant saints. But, as the rell)pou3 feuling 
HI art (leulinud, the livinrr votaries are niingleil 
wiih the epirilual patrotia — thu " huiuan mortals' 
with the " liuinan immortal a," — with a (Iigrej'»rd 
to time Hud place, wliii:h, if it be not so lowly in 
■pii-il, can be rendered by a great ai-tist Etrikinglj 
^^^^ poetifsl and aigtiificant. 

^^^K 1. The renowtied " Madonna di Foligno," one of 

^^^H Baphoel'u inasterpiecea, [a a votive piL'ture of thii 

^^^V ulasa. It was dedicated by Sicrismund Conti of Fo- 

^^^^ tigno, private secmtarj' to Pope Julius II., and a 

diatinguialied man in other respecls, a writer and a 

patron oflearninir. It appears that Sigismund hav- 

^^^^ Ing been in great danger from a meteor or tbunder- 

^^^^ bolt, voned an ofTering to the blessed Virgin, to 

^^^^1 «4iom he attributed his aafoty, and In fulfilment of 

^^^^r lus vow consecrated ihia precious pioture In the 

I tipper part of the tjonipositlon sita the Virgin in 

heavenly glory ; by her side tbu infaitt Christ, 

pHrtly sustained by his mother's veil, whit-h is 

drann round his body: both look down benignly on 

the votary Sigismund Conti, who, kneeling holow, 

|ams ap with an expression of the most intense 

grntituile and devotion. It is a portrait from the 

nnd certainly one of the fmuit and most life- 

[ Ska that exists in painting. Behind him atanils St. 

\ jei'ouie, vho, placing his hund upon the head of the 

I 'totarj't aecnu to present him to his celestial proteo 
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Iress. On ihe oppcBita uile Jolin tho Baplrst, tlM 
nieagre wild-lookiii" pro|)liel c^' tin' deserl, pointl 
npward tn ibe Rcilcemer. More in front kiieeli 
St Francis, wlio, white he looks up In ii^aven witb 
trusting' and Implnring love, pxli-iiils his ri^lit hanii 
tonardii thit worsliippera, suppnseil to be assembled 
in the chun'h, reconimDniiinu them sIeo to tlie pn^ 
lectjjippraeeof the Virgin. In thetentreof llic pi* 
tnre, dividing theae Wo groups, stands a lovely an- 
gel-bny holding in his hand a. tablet, one of the most 
cnnrming rigures of this kind Raphnel ever pamlod; 
the head, looking up, has that sublime, yet perfectly 
ehildish grace, whith strikes us in those avfal angel- 
boj-8 in the "Madonna ili San Siato." The bai-k- 
ground b a landscape, in whiih appears the cily of 
IToligno at a distance ; it is overshadowed by a 
■tonn-cloud, and a, meteor i a seen falling; hut above 
these bends a rainbow, pledge of pence anil safety. 
The whole picture glows throughout with life and 
beauty, hallowed by that prolbund religious senti- 
inent whii'h suggested the olTering, and which the 
sympathutic artist seems to have caught froni the 
grateful donor. It was dedicated in the church of 
the Ara-Coili at Rome, which belongs to the Fran- 
ciicans; benoe St Francis is one of iha principid 
figures. When I was asked, at Kome, why SL 
lo.mnie had been introduced into the picture, I 
thought it might he thus a(.roiintc(i for:— Tlia 
patron saint of the donor, Si. Sigismund, was a 
king and a warrior, and Conli might possibly think 
Ibat it did not aceord with lus profeasion, as ai 



Iiiioble et^i'lcuastic. to introduce liim hero. Tlie 
BlOBt utiebraled i;onvent of ibe Jeraiilmitea in Itatj 
M that of Si. Si^^smuiid near Cremona, ]ila(.-e(I 
aniinT iha spficial prot«ftion of St. Jerome, who it 
also in a ^neral sense the patron of all ecclesioi' 
ti<!s ; hence, perhaps, he fi<rures here as the protec- 
■ top of Sigianinnii Coiiti. The picture was painted, 
Hnd placed over tho hiph altar of the Ara-Cali In 
1911, when Raphael vns in liia twenl)--ei«rlith year. 
Conti (lied In ISl'i, and in 15Sb his grandnlece, 
Suora Anna Conti, obtained permission to remove 
ii to her convent at Folifino, whence it was farried 
ofT by the Fi-ench in 1793. Binee the restoration 
of the works of art in Italy, in ISIS, it has been 
placed among the treasurcij of the Vatican. 



2. Another perfeut specimen of a votive picture 

I of Ibis kind, in a very different style, I saw in the 
«utn at Rouen, attributed there to Van Eyck. 
It is, probably, a fine work by a later master of tho 

I school, perhaps HeoimeUniik. In the centre, the 
Virgin is enthroned; the Child, scaled on her 
knee, holds a bunch of grapes, symbol of the en- 
L-lutrisL On the right of the Virgin is St. Apol- 

' Ionia; then two lovely angels in white raiment, 
w!lh lutes in their hands; and then a fcroale head, 

' Wen looking fi'oni behind, evidL'nily a family poi^ 
trwL More In front. Si. .i^gnes, splendidly ilrofsed 
'in green ana sable, her lamb at ner feet, tumi 
wllb a, qaeslioning air to St. Catlieiinc. who, Is 
juCenly garb of orimson and ermine seems to con 
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rait her book. Behind her another member of Ifad 
fanillj'. a man »ith a vury firii; face ; and more in 
front St. Dorothea, witli a thiiriiiing expression of 
moileat}', looka <lown on her b^ksket ol' roses. On 
the left or the Virgin is St Agatha i then two 
aii<^ls in white with viols; then St. Cei-ilia; and 
near her a female head, another family portrait; 
next St. Barbara nenring a beautiful bead-dress, in 
Iront of whii;h ia worked her lower, framed like an 
ornamental jewel in gold and pearls; she has ^ 
missal in her lap. St Lucia next appeara ; then 
another female portrait. All the Eiaads are about 
one fourth of the size of life. I stood in admiration 
before this pii;tnre — such mtrauubus finish in all 
the det^ls, atioh life, sm;h spirit, auuh delieaey la the 
heads and hands, such brilliant toloiir in the dra- 
peries I Of its hiiitory I L'ould learn nothing, nor 
what family had thus introdueed themselves into 
(^lestial companionship. Tbo portraits seemed to 
me to represent a father, a, mother, and two 
daughters. 



Madonnas, interesting either from their beauty or 
their singularity. 

3. R^n^. Duke of Anjou, and King of Sicily and 
Jerusalem, the father of our Amazonian queen, 
Margaret of Anjou, dudieated, in the church of the 
Carnieliles, at Ain, tlie vapital of his dominioiis, a 
votive picture, which is still to be seen there. It ii 
wi odIj' 8 iQoaument of bia jiie^. but of hin tkiU 
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Iw, atcomling to the t.-adilion of the country, Ih 
painted it himniir TJie good King Hdtid was nu 
contemptible arlist; but lliough he may bave »u^ 
geslei! tliB subjeL-i, the lianJ of a practised ami ac- 
fnpliaheiJ painter b too apparent for us to suppoie 
his iiwn work. 

This altar-piece in a triptychon, and when tbo 

Hoots are closed it measures twelve feet in height, 

. in width. On the outeidc of the 

iloors is thb Annunciation : to the Icf^, the angel 

iftandingon a pedestal, under a Rolhic canopj-; to 

the ripbf, the Virgin standing witli her book, under 

& similar canopy : both graceful figures. On oi)en- 

ihg the doors, the i-entral compartment exhibirs the 

Virpn and her Child enthroned in a burning bushl 

the bush which burned with fire, and was not con- 

lumed, being a favourite type of the inunaculate 

■Jwrity of the Virgin. Lower down, in front, Mo- 

-'fea ajjpears surrouniled by hia flocks, and at the 

command of an angel is about- to take olT bib 

idals. The angel is most richly dressud, and on 

ela»p of his mantle is painted in minarure Adam 

1 Eve templwi by the serjient. Underneath 

compartment, is the iiiacrijitioii. " litihum i/iiem 

irat Mni/ief, incombvttum, cnnxfri-alaai agiiiim- 

I tuam luMlnbUem Virginilaietn, Sancia Dtx 

lilrix."* On the door to the right of the Vir- 

jin ttnecis King H6n6 himself before an allnr, an 

whirh lies an open book aud hia kiugly ciown 

* Fur tbs reliUoD of Udsci ta tht Viiiii '.u atufliDtitl t. ttai 
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BLe is dressed in a robe tiimmed with erm'tie, and 
wears a black velvet cap. Behind him, Mary Mag* 
dalene (the patroness of Provence), S{ Antony 
and St. Maurice. On the other door, t. jine de 
Laval, the second wife of Rene, kneels before an 
open book ; she is young and beautiful, and richly 
attired ; and behind her stand St. John (her patron 
saint), St. Catherine (very noble and elegant), and 
St. Nicholas. I saw this curious and interesting 
picture in 1846. It is very well preserved, and 
painted with great finish and delicacy in the man- 
ner of the early Flemish school. 

4. In a beautiful little picture by Van Eyck 
(Louvre, No. 162. Ecole Allemande), the Vir- 
gin is seated on a throne, holding in her arms the 
infant Christ, who has a globe in his lefl hand, and 
extends the right in the act of benediction. The 
Virgin is attired as a queen, in a magnificent robe 
falling in ample folds around her, and trimmed 
with jewels; an angel, hovering with outspread 
wings, holds a crown over her head. On the left 
of the picture, a votary, in the dress of a Flemish 
burgomaster, kneels before a Prie-Dieu, on which 
is an open book, and with clasped hands adores the 
Mother and her Child. The locality represents a 
gallery or portico paved with marble, and sustained 
by pillars in a fantastic Moorish style. The whole 
Dicture is quite exquisite for the delicacy of colour 
and execution. In the catalogue of the Louvre, 
this picture is entitled " St. Joseph adoring the In 
fant Christ,'* — an obvious mistake, if we consider 



le ilyle of Ihe treatment and the ouBtoms of tlH 
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^^^^» G. All who hnve visited the charvh of dm Prari al 
^^^^Hli'enice irill remetiiher — for once Been, they nerer 
^^^^■nn forget — the ex-voloaUsr-piece which adorn* tho 
^^^Hpfupel of chn Peaaro familj. The beautiful Virgin 
^^^^ IB seated on a lofty thvone to the right of the pic- 
ture, and presaea to her hosom tlie J)ia Rambinellr. 
who turns from her to blyns the votary proaonted 
by At. Piitcr. The saint stands on the 9tep.4 of the 
throne, one hand on a book ; and behind him 
kneeU one of the Pesaro family, who was at otice 
bishop of Paphos and commander of (he Pope's gal- 
K^kys; he approaches to consecrate to the Madonna 
) Btandards taken from the Turks, which are 
! by St George, as patron of Venice. On 
e odier aide appear St. Francis and St. Antony 
t Padua, aa patrous of the i-liurch in wbii^h tha 
ia dedicated. Lower ilown, kneeling on one 
JNlde of the throne, is a group of various membera 
of the Pesaro fiunily, three of whom are habited in 
cnmBOn robes, as CavntieH dl San Marco ; the 
other, a youth about liftecn, looks out of ihc picture, 
■atouiBhingly altpe, and yet tufSciently idealized to 
harmonize with the rest. This picture is very re- 
Bialkabie for several reasons. Tt is a piece of fam- 
ily history, curiously illustratiic of the manners of 
the time. The Pesaro here comuienioratcd was an 
ecclesiastic, hut appointed by Alexander VT. to 
command the galleys with which hi! joined th» 
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for this reason that St Fet«r — as re[ireBeiitBtit« 
here of ihe Boman pontiff — iotroilucea him to flM 
Madonna, while St. George, as patron of Venice, 
attends liirn. The pii:tiire is a monument of the 
rictory gained by Posaro, and the gratitude and 
pride of hig fiunil/. It is also one of the finett 
woika of Utian ; one of the earliest 
wbith a really grand religious corapoati 
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aiu form, jet retmns a 
certain dignity and aymmetry worthy of iu bo4- 
EBin destination.* 

6. 1 will gire one more instance. There is ia 
oar National Gallery a Venetian picture which ii 
striking from lis peculiar and characleristki treab- 
oieuu Un one side, the Vir^n with her infant il 
«ealed on a throne ; a cavnliiir, wearing armotrr 
and a turban, who looks as if be had just returned 
from the eastern wars, prostrates himtelf before 
her: in the baclcground, a [>age (said to be the 
portrait of tba painter) h 
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remember, and the sentimental dra- 
; treatment is quite Venetian, It is supposed 
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triso, aad waa onue attribuied to Giorgionei it u 
rertainly of the school of Bellini. (Nat. Gal. Cata- 
logue, 234.) 
Aa theie enthroned and votive Virgins multi- 
plied, ai it became more and more a fashion to 
leUicate them as offerings in uhurehea, nanC of 
apace, and perhaps, also, regard to e^tpense, n^ 
^t«d the idea of representing the figures hal^ 
length. The Venetians, from earl/ time tbe beat 
face painters in the world, appear lo havu been the 
first to cut oiT the lower part of the lignre, leaving 
ttie arrangement othemiso much the same. The 
Virgin is still a queenly and majestic creature, sit- 
ting there to be adored. A curtain or part of a 
carved chair represents her throne. The attend- 
ant saints are plaued to the right and to tbe lell ; or 
wmetimea the throne occupies one side of the pic- 
ture, and the saints are ranged on the other. From 
Iho shape and diminished size of these votive pto- 
turea the personages, seen half-length, are necesss- 
rily placed very near to each other, and the beadi 
nearly on a level with that of the Virgin, who ia 
generally seeD to the knees, whde the Child ia 
nlways full-length. In such compositions wo misi 
iae grandeur of the entire forms, and the con- 
tetguent divernty of character and attitude ; but 
toraetimes the beauty and indiviiJuality of the headi 
ttone for all other deficiencies. 

In the rarlipr Venetian cxamplpi". those of Giaa 
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Bellini ]iarti::ularly, there is a solemn quiet elev 
tion wLiub rendei'a then little infortor, in reUgioiu 
Kntimeot, to the moat mnjeacii: of the Qiitbroned 
and enskicd Madonnaa. 



'Here is a wiured group by Bollinl, in the poa- 
■easioD of Sir Charlea Gastlake, which baa alwayi 
kppearatl to me 3, very perfect epecimea of Ibis 
class of pioturea. It is also the earliest I know of. 
The Vir^n, pensive, sedate, and sweet, like ail 
Bellini's Virgins, is seated in the centre, and si 
in front. Tlie Child, on her knee, ble^aea willi big 
rinht hand, and the Virgin places hers on the bead 
of a votary, who juat appears above the edge of 
the jacture, with bands joined in prayer; he is a 
fine young man with an elevated and elegant pro- 
file. On the right are St John the Baptist point- 
ing (o the Sa\iour, and St. Catherine; on tie left, 
St. George with his banner, and SL Peter holding 
his book. A similar picture, with Mary Magdalene 
and St. Jerome on tlie right, St. Peter and St. 
Martha on the left, ia in the Leuuhtenberg Gallery 
«t Munich. Another of exquisite beauty is in the 
Venice Academy, in which the lovely St. Cathe- 
•■ine wears a crown of myrtle. 

Once introduced, these half-lengtb enthroned 
Madonnas became very common, spreading from 
the Venetian states through the north of Italy , 
and we find innumerable examples from the best 
■cbools of art in Italy and Gerinatiy, from the mill 
i\e of the aftpcnth to Ihe middle of the siiteecth 
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itury. I shall particularize a few of theae, which 
ant to guide the attention of the ol)- 
MTvor; and we uiust carefully discriminate be- 
tho aentjment proper to these half-length 
anthnmed Maionnas, and the pastoral or domcstiu 
nored groups and Holy FamitteB, of which I shall 
have to treat hsreal^r. 

Baphael's well-known Madonna ilella Segghla 
and Madonna delta Candelabra, are both enthroned 
Yirgina in tlie grand style, though seen half-length 
In fact, thi! air oi' the head ought, in the bigh«f 
Bchools of art, at ante to distinguish a Madonna n 
Irene, even where only the head is visible. 

In a Milanese picture, the Viiwin and Child appear 
between St. Laurence and St John. The mannered 
and somewhat adected treatment is contrasted with 
the quiet, solemn simplidty of a group by Francia, 
where the Virgin and Child appear m objects of 
worship betwoen St. Domiiiiek and St. Barbara. 

The Child, standing or seat«d on a table or bal- 
Bttrade in front, enabled the paintur to vary the 
attitude, to take the infant Christ out of the arma 
of the Mother, and to runder bis figure more prom- 
s a favourite arrangement with the 
''enetians; and tliere is an instance in apretty pio- 
in OQr National Gallery, atliibuti^d to Peinigino. 
Dmetimes, even where the 'hrone and the at- 
tendant saints and angels Hhow the group to be 
wtx^y devotional and exalted, we find the senti- 
loent varied by a touiih of ihe dramatic, — by thB 



Iritroiliiclion of ao action ; but it must be ant 
dI' a wholly religious sigDificaDue, Buggunive of ■ 
religious feeling, or the Bubjeut ceases ix. be prop 
erly deeotionai in ehara*;ter. 

There is a piuturu by Botiicelli, before wliieh, in 
walking up the eorriiior of the Florence Gallery, 1 
□setl, day afler day, to make an inroluulary pauoa 
of admiration. The Virgin, seated in a chair of 
■tate, but seen only to Che knees, sustains her divine 
Son with one arm; four angela are in attendance, 
one of whom presents an inkhom, another holds 
before her ati open book, and ahe is in the act of 
writjng the Magiiifieat, " My bodI doth magnify the 
Lord I " The head of the figure behind the Virgin 
is the portrait of Lorenzo de' Medici when a boy. 
There is absolutely no beauty of feature, either in 
the Madonna, or the Child, or the angela, yet everf 
face is full of dignity and character. 

In a beautilul picture by Titian (Bel. Gal., Yi> 
enna. Louvre. No. 458), the Virgin is enthroned 
on the left, and on the right appear St Geoi^ and 
St Lanrence as listening, while St. Jerome reads 
from bis great book. A small copy of this picture 
is at Windsor. 



The old German and Flemish painters, in treat- 
ing the enthroned Madonna, sometimes introduced 
accessories which no painter of the early Italian 
•chool woulil have descended to ; and which ting* 
with a homely sentiment tlieir moat exalted eon- 
Mptions. Thus. I have seen a Gennan MsdDoiii 
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ii a aiiperb throiiG, and mosC elaborately 
laJ gorgeously arrayed, pressing her Child ta her 
bosoin with a truly maternal air ; nhila beside her, 
a table, it a honeycomb, some butter, a dish of 
fruit, and a glass of water. (Bel. Gal., Vieuna.) It 
is possible that in this case, as in the Virgin suck' 
liog her Child, (here maybe a religious allusion : — 
" Butter and honey shall he eat" &i;. 
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hal. Iji Madonuii col BKmblno, La Uaddrma ml «!«■■ im 
Ffgllo. fV. lAVlBTgsatl-SD&nt Jmui. Gei, Mul& mlt dBa 
Kind. 

Thkre is yet another treatment of the Madonna 
and Child, in which the Virgin no longer retains 
die lofty goildess-like exaltation given to her in the 
old time, ijbe is brought nearer lo our sympathies. 
She is not seated in a chair of state with the ac- 
companiments of earthly power; she is not en- 
throne'l on clouds, nor glorified and star^crowned 
in lieavcn ; she is no longer so exclusively tlie 
VKRaiKB Dea, nor the Virgo Dei Giuiitrix ; 
bat she is s^ll the Alua Maticr Redemptoiuh. 
&e young, and loTely, and most pure mothei' of a 
livina Christ. She is not sustained in mid-air by 
•ngeis; the dwells lowly on earth ; but the angels 
«eave Aeir celestial home to wait upon her. Sufh 
ifiiffies, when conceived In a ritri<.'(ly ideal and de- 
tolional sense, I shall designate as the Matki 

iMAKILlS. 
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The £1*81 and simplest form of this beautiful and 
familiar subject, we find in those innumerable half- 
length figures of the Madonna holding her Child in 
her arms, painted chiefly for oratories, private or 
way-side chapels, and for the studies, libraries, and 
retired chambers of the devout, as an excitement to 
religious feeling, and a memorial of the mystery of 
the Incarnation, where large or grander subjects, 
or more expensive pictures, would be misplaced. 
Though unimportant in comparison with the com- 
prehensive and magnificent church altar-piecea 
already described, there is no class of pictures so 
popular and so attractive, none on which the char- 
acter of the time and the painter is stamped more 
clearly and intelligibly, than on these simple repre- 
sentations. 

The Virgin is not here the dispenser of mercy ; 8h« 
is simply the mother of the Redeemer. She Is occu- 
pied only by her divine Son. She caresses him, or 
she gazes on him fondly. She presents him to the 
worshipper. She holds him forth with a pensive 
joy as the predestined oflering. If the profound 
religious sentiment of the early masters was after- 
wards obliterated by the unbelief and convention- 
alism of later art, still this favourite subject could 
not be so wholly profaned by degrading sentiments 
and associations, as the mere portrait heads of the 
Virgin alone. No matter what the model for thfl 
Madonna might have been, — a wife, a mistress, a 
contadina of Frascati, a Venetian Zitelloy a Mad 
then of Nuremberg, a buxom Flemish Fiowy--' 



Ilgr the Child was there ; the baby i: 
ber armB conBecrated her into lliat "hoUest l\unft 
^ve," a. mnlher. The theme, bowtvcr inadequately 
treated aa regarded ila ruiigioua aignili<.'unt:e, wu 
mnotified in iteelF bej-ond tlie reach of a profaii* 
thought. Miserable beyon'l the reai^h of hope, 
dark below dtsgitur, that moral atmosphere which 
the presence ot sinleas unuonBcious iiiraiii:y cannot 
for a moment puHty or hallow ! 
Among the most autient and most venerable ot 
the effigies of the Madonna, we find the old Greek 
pictares of the Maler Amabilix, if that epithet can 
I be pn^rly applied to the dark-coloured, sad-vi* 

^^^H aged Madonnas generally attributed to St. Lute, 
^^^H or transcripts of thoue said to be painted by him, 
^^^^H which exist in so many churches, and are, or were. 
^^^F supposed by the people to posieea a [leculiar sanc- 
tity* These are almost all of oriental origin, or 
piunted to imitate the pictures brought from the 
I East in the tenth or twelfth century. There ai'e a 

^^^H few striking and genuine examples of thesis ancient 
^^^k Greek Madonnas in the Florentine Guliery, and, 
^^H nearer at band, in the Wallerstein collection at 
^^^^H Kensington Palace. They much resemble each 
^^^H other iu the general treatment. 
^^^^1 The infinite variety which painters hare given 
^^^^F to this moat Eimple motif, the Mother and the Child 
^^^^^ July, without accessories or accompaniments of any 
kind, exceeds all possibility of classificalion, either 
u to attitude or sentiment. Here Raphael shone 
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>uprenie : the simptiui^', the tenderness, iha half 
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of puriiy and virginal dignity, whiuh he thww 
round the STriler Aniabills hsve never been but 
passed — in hie beat piolurea, never equalled. The 
" Madonna del Gran-Duea," where the Virgin holdl 
the Child seated on her arm ; the " Madonna TenT< 
pi," where she so fondly presses her cheek to h\^ 
— are perhap the moat remarkable Ibr simplicity. 
The Madonna of the Bridgewater Gallery, when 
the Infant lies on her knees, and the Mother and 
Son look into eai:h other's eyes ; the little " Madon- 
na Conestabile," where she holds the book, and tha 
infant Christ, wilh a aerioua yet perfectly childish 
grace, bends to turn over Ihe leaf, — are the moat 
remarkable for aentinient. 

Other Madonnas by Raphael, containing three 
or more Egurea, do not belong lo this clius of pic- 
tures. They are not Htrictly devotional, but are 
properly Holy Families, groups and acenw from 
the domestic life of the Vii^in. 

With regard to other painters before or since hii 
time, the examples of the Slater Amabilis bc 
abound in public and private galleries, and have 
been so multiplied in prints, that comparison a 
within the reach of everyobserver. I will contcm 
myself with noticin;: a few of tlie most remarkable 
tor beaut]' or characterislic treatment. Two paint- 
Bra, who eminentJy "xcelled in simplicity and puri- 
ty of sentiment, are Gian Bellini of Venice, and 
Bernardino Luini of Milan. Squarcione, though 
often funtostic, lias painted onf or two of Iheae 
Uadojinaa, remarkable for simplicity and dignitjr 
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also hie pupil Maategna ; though in both tb* 
ilyle of execution is somewhat hard and cold. In 
the one by Fra Barloloineo, there is aoeh a deptb 
of lualernal tendurnesa in the expression and atti- 
tude, we wonder where the good monk found bii 
mcdcl. In his own heart '/ in his dreams ? A 
Hitter AmaMlis by one of the Caratei or by Van- 
dyck is generally more elegant and digniSed than 
tender. The Madonna, for instance, by Annibal, 
baa something of the msjestiu eentiment of an en- 
throned Madonna. MuHUo exctslledin (his subject; 
although most of Ids Virgins have a, portrait air of 
common life, they are redeemed by the expression. 
Id one of these, the Child, looking out of the pic- 
ture with extended arms and eyes full of divinity, 
eeemg about to s])ring fijrth to fulfil hb miasioo. 
In another h6 folds his litllc hands, and looks up 
lo Heaven, as if devoting himself to his appointed 
wifierinn, while the Mother looks down upon him 
with a tender resignation, (Leuehtenberg Gal.) 
In a noble Madonna by VandyL'k (Bridgcwater 
Gal.), it is she herself who devotes him to do bis 
Father's will ; and I atill ramember a pleture of 
this class, by Carlo Cignani (Belvedere Gal., Vi- 
uina), which mide rae start, with the intense ex- 
pression : the Mother presses lo hei' the Child, who 
bolds a crass in his baby hand ; she looks up to 
beaven with an appealini; look of lovu and an- 
pibh, — ahno«t of reproach. Guido did not excel 
much in children, us in the Virgin alone. Poiis- 
1, Carlo Dolce, Sasso Ferrato, and, in general, all 
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the paintejB of the seventeenth centaiy, give m 
pretty women and prettj' children. We may pasi 

A second verrion of the Mater Amabilia, repre- 
Benting the Vif^ii and Child iiill-leiigth, but with- 
out accesHiries, baa been also very beaaliiully 
treated. She is usually seated in a landscape, and 
frequently within the mystical enelosure (fforlui 
slausua), which is sometimes in the German pic- 
tures a mere palisade of stskca or boughs. 

Andrea Mautegna, though a fantastic painter, 
bad generally some meaning in bis fancies. There 
ia a fine picttire of his in which the Virgin and 
Child are seated in a landscape, anil in the bai'k- 
grouud is a stone-quarry, where a number of li^ 
ores are seen busily at work ; perhaps hewing the 
sl4ine to build the new temple of wKicb our Sav- 
iour was the corner-slone. (Florence Gal.) In a 
group by Cristofano Allori, the Child places a 
wreath of flowers on the brow of his Mother, hold' 
ing in bis other hand his own crown of thorns : one 
of the /annus of the later schools of art. 

The introduution of the little St. John into Iha 
group of the Virgin and Child lends it a charming 
Mgnificance and variety, and ia very popular j we 
miist, however, discriminate between the familiarity 
of the domestic subject and the purely reli^oiu 
treatment. When the Giovaiiniuo adores with 
'olded bauds, as acknowledging in Chnti. b supe- 
rior power, or kisaea his feet humbly, m joaW to 
Uin exnltiiig, then it is evident that w taav >*» 
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I two Children in tlieir spiritual cbaracter, the Child, 
Priest and King, and the Child, Prophet 
In s piclure by Lionardo da Viuci (Coll. of tha 
Burl or SuiTotk), the Madonna, serious and beauti- 
ful, without either crown or vei!, and adorned onlj 
by he.r loi))C fair hair, is seated on a rock. On on« 
ude, the link Christ, supported in the arms of aa 
iitj^l, raises bis hand in benediction ; on the other 
sidu, Ibe joung St. John, presented by the Virgin, 
kiieela in adoration. 

Where tiie Children are merely embracing each 
other, or sporiing at the Feel of the Virgin, or play- 
ing wilb the cross, or with a bird, or with the lamb, 
or with llairers, we might call the treatment do- 
meiitic or poetioal ; but where St. John ia taking 
the crosH from the band of Christ, it is clear, from 
the perpetual repetition of the theme, that it la 
intended to express a religious allegory. It Is the 
miaaion of St. John as Baptist and Prophet. Ue 
receives the symbol of faith ere he gous forth to 
preach and to convert, or as it has been inter- 
preted, he, in the sense used by our Lord, "takes 
np the cross of our Lord." The first is, I think, 
the meaning when the cross ia enwreathed with 
the Ecce Agntis Dei; the latter, wheti it is a sim- 

In Raphael's " Madonna della Famijilia Alva," 
(tiuw in the Imp. Gal, St. Petersburg), and in hia 
Madonna of tha Vienna Gallery, Christ gives the 
(ross to Si John. In a picture of the Lionardn 
whool in the [..tiuvre we hate the same ai'lfon: anif 
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Again in a graceful group by Guido, which, in th« 
engraving, bears this inscription, " Qui non accipk 
crucem suam non est me dignus,'* (Matt. x. 38.) 
This, of course, fixes the signification. 

Another, and, as I think, a wholly fanciful inter- 
pretation, has been given to this favourite group by 
Tieck and by Monckton Milnes. The ChildreD 
contend for the cross. The little St. John begs to 
have it. 

" Give me the cross, I pray you, dearest Jesus ! 
if you knew how much I wish to have it, 
You would not hold it in your hand so tightly. 
Sometliing has told me, something in my breast hers, 
Which I am sure is true, that if you keep it, 
If you will let no other take it from you. 
Terrible things I cannot bear to think of 
Must fall upon you. Show me that you love me: 
Am I not here to be your little servant. 
Follow your steps, and wait upon your wishes? '* 

But Christ refuses to yield the terrible plaything, 
and claims his privilege to be the elder " in the 
heritage of pain.** 

In a picture by Carlo Maratti, I think this action 
n evident — Christ takes the cross, and St. John 
yields it with reluctance. 

A beautiful version of the Mater Amabilis is the 
Madre Pia, where the Virgin in her divine In- 
fant acknowledges and adores the Godhead. We 
must be careful to distinguish this subject from the 
Nativity, for it is common, in the scene of the birth 
if the Saviour at Bethlehem, to represent the Vir 
jjiu adoring her new-born Child. The presence of 
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J(]Be)ih — the ruined abed or manger — the rut and 

theBB express the event. But in tbe Maorb 

PrA properly so called, the loculity, and the acccs- 

t, if any, are puruly ideal and pwtii'al, and 

no referencp to time or place. The etaij 

tntines, particularly Lorenzo di Cred!, excelled 

a this charming anbjecL 

There » a picture by Filippino Lippi, nbich 
appears to me emiiieiitly buaotiful and poetical, 
tbe mystical garden is formeil of a balustrade. 
:yond which is sven a hedge all iu a blush with 
Tbe Vii^in kneela in tbe miitst, and adores 
Infant, nho has his finger on bk iip (Verbum 
angel scatters rose-leaves over him, 
while the little St. John aI»o kneels, and four an- 
gels, in altitades of adoration, complete tbe group. 
But a more perfect example is the Madonna by 
Francia in tbe Munich Gallery, irhere the divine 
[nfant lies on tlie flowery turf; and iJie mother, 
standing before him and looking down on bini, 
teems on the point of sinking on her knees in a 
transport of tendernesa and demotion. This, to my 
feeling, is one of tiio most perfect pictures in the 
world; it leaves nothing to be detiired. Wilh all 
tlie aimplicity of the treatment it is strictly devo- 
donol. The Mother and her Child are placed 
within the mj'stical garden enclosed in a trcillag^ 
of roses, nlone with each other, and apart from all 
earthly associations, all earthly coiiimuniou. 

The beautiful altar-piece by Perugino in out 
.Hstionat Gallery is properly a Madre Pia ; Ibc 
IB 
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child seated on a cushion is sustained by ao angd^ 
the mother kneels before him. 

The famous Correggio in the Florentine Gallery 
IS also a Mad re Pia. It is very tender, sweet, and 
maternal. The Child lying on part of his moth- 
er's blue mantle, so arranged that while she kneelf 
and bends over him, she cannot change her atti- 
tude without disturbing him, is a concetto admired 
by critics in sentiment and Art ; but it appears to 
me very inferior and commonplace in comparison 
to the Francia at Munich. 

Tn a group by Botticelli, angels sustain the In- 
fant, while the mother, seated, with folded hands, 
adores him ; and in a favourite composition by 
Guido he sleeps. 

And, lastly, we have the Mater Amabilis in a 
more complex and picturesque, though still devo- 
tional, fonn. The Virgin, seen at full length, re- 
clines on a verdant bank, or is seated under a tree. 
She is not alone with her Child. Holy personages, 
admitted to a communion with her, attend around 
her, rather sympathizing than adoring. The love 
of varied nature, the love of life under all its as- 
pects, became mingled with the religious cor.cep 
tion. Instead of carefully avoiding whatever may 
remind us of her earthly relationship, the member? 
of her family always form a part of her cortege. 
This pastoral and dramatic treatment began with 
the Venetian and Paduan schools, and extended to 
the earlv German schools, which were allied tc 
them in feeling, though contrasted with them is 
form an 1 execution. 
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The perjietual introduclion of St. .]o»e|)h, SI 
Elizabeth, and other relatives of tlie Virgin (al 
ways avoided i'l a Madonn^lell Troiio), would 
compose ivLiil ia calluil a. Holy Famllj', but that the 
presence of sainted personages whose cjtislenr'c and 
hislory belong to a wliollv different era — St. Cath- 
erine, St, George, St. Francis, or St. Dominitk — 
takiig the eompositjon out of the mi^rely ilonieBlie 
and faiatorival, and lil^ It at once into the iileal ai.d 
devotional line of art. Such a group cannot' irell 
beetyled a Sacra Famiglio; itiaa Sacra Cantersa- 
zione treated in the pastoral and lyrical rather than 
tJie lofly epic style. 

In this subject the Venetians, who first intro- 
duced it, excel all other painters. There is no ex- 
ample by Rapboel. The German and FIcmisb 
painters who ailopted this treatment were often 
voarse and familiar ; tbe later Italians became 
flippant ami fantastic. The Venetians alone 
knew how to combine tbe truest teciiiii; for na- 
ture with a sort of Glysian grfu:I^. 

I shall give a lew examples. 

1. In a pi(!ture by Titian (Dresden (;,il.). the 
Virgin is seated on a ^een bank enamelled -with 
flowsTB. She is simply dressed like a canladhia, in 
a crimson tunic, and a white veil half shading! her 
Mr hair. She holds in her arms her IotdIv Infant, 
who raiwa his little hand in benediction. St. Cath- 
irine kneels before him on one side ; on tbe other, 
St. Barbara. St. John the B.iptjsf, not as a child, 
and llie eonlempnrary nf niir Savi-jur. hut io ks- 
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neas of an Arcadian ahepherd, kneels with his cram 
and liie Iamb — the Ecee Ar/nus /)fi, expressed, not 
in wHnIs, but in fonn. St. George stands bj as a 
guardian warrior. And St. Joaeph, leaning on hia 
tcick behind, contemplaua the group vritb an dr o( 
dignified eomplacenc-y. 

2. There is another instance also from lltian. 
In a moet luxuriant landscape thiek ^ih Nnbowe^- 
ing trt^es, and the mmintaina of Cadore in the back' 
ground, the Virgin is seated on a verdant bank; 
Bt. Catherine has throvrn herself on her knees, and 
■tretL'hes out her anna to the divine Child in an 
tvalaaj of aJoratloa, in which there is nothing unr- 
seemly or familiar. At a distance St. John the 
Baptist approaches with his lamb. 

3. In another very similar group, ibe at-tion of 
St. Catherine is rather too familiar, — it is that of 
an elder sbter or a nurse: the young St- John 
kneels in worahip. 

4. Wonderfully line is a picture of this claas by 
I'alma, now in the Dreaden Gallery. The noble, 
•erioua, sumptuous loveliness of the Tirgin ; the 
exquisite Child, so thoughtful, yet so infantine ; tha 
manly beauty of the SC. John ; the oharming bumil- 
ty of the St. Catherine as she presents her palm, 
brm one of the moat perfect groups in the world. 
Childhood, motherhood, maidenhood, mimhood, weri 
never, I think, combined in so sweet a spirit of fan. 
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S. In another picture by Palma, in the bbdlij gal 

ry, ive have the tame pitlun^iue arrangenienl 

of the Virgin and Child, while the lillle St. John 

Rdores with folded handi, and St. Catherine sits bji 

in tender contemplation. 

Thia Arcadian sentinient ia carried aa far aa conlil 
well ho allowed ill a picture by Titian (Louvre, 
4S9), knonn as the Vierge au Lapin, The Virpn 
bolits a white rabbit, towards whioh (he infant Chiist, 
in the nrma of Sc Catherine, eagerly stretches hii 
hand. In a picture by Parta Bordonc it ia carried, 
I think, too far. The Virgin reclinea under a treo 
with a book in her hand ; opposite to her aits St. 
Joseph holding an apple ; between then, St. John 
the Baptist, aa a bearded man, holds in his arms the 
infant Christ, who caressingly puta one arm round 
Ins neck, and with the other clings to the rough 
bairy raiment of his Iriend. 

It wilt be observed, that in these Venetian exam- 
ples St. Catherine, the beloved proteetresa of Yea 
'ce,iB seldom omitted. She ia not here the learned 
princess who confounded tyrants and converted 
philosophers, but a briglit-b aired, fuU-ftnncd Vene- 
tian maiden, glowing with love and life, yet touched 
wiA a serious grace, inexpressibly cbarniing. 

Sl Dorothea ia also a favourite saint in these 
■acral patorala. There is an instance in which 
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ilio Ib EiiAted bj the Virgin with her basket of fhiita 
Bnd Howe™; and S(. Jerome, no logger beatiDg 
hii breast in penance, but in likeness orn fond old 
Krandfatber, etrett^bea out his arms to tho Child. 
Mucb finer jx a pit-ture now in the possession ot Sir 
Charles Eastlake. The lovely Vii-gin is 'dated 
ander a tree: on one side appears the angel 
RapliEiel, presenting Tobit; on the other, St. Dor- 
othea, kneeiing, holds up her basket of (celestial 
fruit, galhered for her in Paradise.* 

When Sc Ursula, with her standard, appears in 
these Venetian pastorals, we mav suppose the pie- 
ture to have been painted for the famous brother- 
hood (Scuola di Sanf Orsoia) which bears hei 
name. Thus, in a charming picture by Pahna, she 
appears before the Virgin, accompanied by St. Mark 
ft protector of Venice. (Vienna, Belvedere Gal.) 

Ei-voto pictures In this style are Tery intereab- 
ing, and the votary, without any striking impro- 
priety, makes one of the Arcadian group. Very 
appropriate, too, is the marringe of St. Catherine, 
often treated in this poetical style, In a picture by 
Titian, the family of the Virgin attend the mysti- 
cal rite, and St. Anna places the hand of St. Catb> 
trine in that of the Child. 

In a group by Signorelli, Christ appears u if 
leaching Sl Catherine; he dictates, and she, ihe 
patroness of "divine philosophy," writes down hii 

* 8ne SaoFsd uid hsgeaiiay Art, fitr Btia beuitiful Ifl^mil 4 
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WLen the laler painters in tbuir great altar- 
piei'cs imitated tliis idjllic treatment, the gmceful 
Venetian conception became in tbeir hands beavj, 
mannered, tastaleaa, — and Bometiines worse. The 
inonaaliu saints or niitred dignitariea, introduced 
into fwuiliar and irreverent communion with llis 
Biureil and ideal personagca, in apite of tbe grand 
■ccnery, strike U9 as at once prosaic and ianlBBliu 
"we niarvtl how tliey got there-" Pannigiano, 
when be Hed from the uaclc of Home in 1527, 
painted at Bologna, for the nuns of Santa Mar- 
gberita, an altar-pieue which baa been greatly cels- 
brated. Tlie Madonna, holding her Child, la seated 
in a landaeape under a tree, and turns her bead to 
tbe Bishop St. Petroniua, protector of Bolt^a. St. 
Margaret, knealinj; and attended by her great 
dragon, places one hand, with a free and easy air, 
on the knee of the Virgin, and with the other 
teems to be about to chuuk the infant Christ 
under the chin. In a large picture by Giacomo 
Francia, the Virgin, walking in a flowery meadow 
with the infant Christ and Sc John, and attended 
by St Agnes and Mary Magdalene, meeta St 
Francis and St Dominick, also, apparently, taking 
Bwalk. (Berlin tial. No. 281.) Andagain; — tbe 
Madonna and St IDlizalielh meet with their cbU- 
drcn in a landscape, while St Peter, Ht. Paul, and 
St £enedii;t stand behind in attitudes of atten- 
lion and admiration. Now, such pictures may be 
txeellently well painted, greatly praised by cod< 
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they are offensiro as regards the religious feeling, 
and are, in point of taste, mannereil, fantastic, and 



Here vie must end our discourse concerning tlie 
Virgin anii Child oa a devotional subjeut Verj 
easily and delightfully to the writer, perhaps not 
painfully to the reader, we might have gone on to 
the end of the volume; but my object was not to 
oxhauat the subject, to point out every interesting 
variety of treatment, but to lead the lover of art, 
wanduriug through a church or gallery, to new 
sources of pleasure ; to show him what infinite 
shades of feeling and character may still be traced 
in a eubjout which, with all its beauty and attrac- 
tiviinesa, might seem to have lost its signifiuant in- 
terest, and become trite from endless repetition ; to 
lead the mind to some perception of the intention 
of the artist in hia work, — under what aspect he 
bad himself contemplated and placed before the 
worshipper the image of the mother of Christ, — 
whether crowned and enthroned as the sovereign 
lady of Christendom; or exalted as the glorious 
empress of heaven and all the spiritual world; or 
bending benignly over us, the impereonatioa of 
sympathizing womanhood, the emblem of rclcntlnj 
.ove, the solace of suflerin;; humanity, the maid 
Ind mother, dear and undcfiled — 
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It is time to change the scene, — to contemplate 
the Virgin, as she has been exhibited to us in the 
relations of earthly life, as the mere woman, acting 
and suffering, loving, living, dying, fulfilling the 
highest destinies in the humblest state, in the meek- 
est spirit. So we begin her history as the ancient 
artists have placed it before us, with that mingled 
naloete and reverence, that vivid dramatic power, 
which only faith, and love, and genius unitedi could 
impart. 
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PART L 

THE LIFE 01 THE VIRGIN MARY FROM 
HER BIRTH TO HER MARRIAGE WITH 
JOSEPH. 

1. THE LEGEND OF JOACHIM AND ANNA. 
I THE NATIVITY OP THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
B. THE DEDICATION IN THE TEMPLE. 4. THE 
MARRIAGE WITH JOSEPH. 

THE LEGEND OF JOACHIM AND ANNA. 

IkU. La Leggenda di Sant' Anna Madre della Gloriosa Vergin« 
Maria, e di San Gioacchino. 

Of the sources whence are derived the popular 
legends of the life of the Virgin Mary, which, mixed 
ap with the few notices in Scripture, formed one 
continuous narrative, authorized by the priesthood, 
and accepted and believed in by the people, I have 
spoken at length in the Introduction. We have 
now to consider more particularly the scenes and 
characters associated with her history; to show 
how the artists of the Middle Ages, under the 
guidance and by the authority of tho Church 
treated in detail these favourite themes in eccle 
liaiftical decoration. 
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in tfarly an, that is, iip to the end of [be fifteenUi 
ntary, Joachiiu and Anna, the paruntB of the 
irgiu, never appear except in the series of sub- 
jei'ta from her life. In the devotional groups and 
nltar-piecea, they are omitteil. St. Bernard, the 
gruat theologiual autliorily of those times, objects lo 
the invocation of anj saints who had lived before 
the birtb of ChriaC, t'onaeqiientl)' to their introduc- 
tion into ecelesiastical ediiices in any other light 
than as historical personages. Hence, perhaps, 
there were svruplea relative to the representation! 
of St. Anna, whii:h, from the tliirleenth to the (if- 
Cecnth eentur/, plated the artists under eertun 

Under the naine of Anna, the Church has hon- 
oured, from remote linjus, the memory of the 
mother of the Virgin. Tile Hebrew name, signi- 
fying Grace, or tlie Gmciout, and ail tlie tradition! 
concerning her, eauie to us from the Kuat, where 
she was so early venerated as a saint, that a ehuruh 
waa dedieated to her by the Emperor Justinian, 
in 050. Several otlier churches were anbaeijuently 
dedicated to her in Constantinople during the sixth 
and seventh centuries, and her remains are said to 
have been deposited there in 710. In the West, 
■he Gnt bei^ame known in the reign of Charle- 
inagne; and the Greek apocryphal gospels, or at 
least stories and extraeta from them, be^n to be 
ciri-ulaled alxiut the awne period. From these are 
derived the historic scenes and legendary subjcits 
.wlating ta -Toachlm and Anna which q>pt<ar jp 



Mrly art It was about ISOO, in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, that the inc^reaaing venera- 
tion for the Virgin Mary gave to her parents, wore 
especially to St. Anna, increasud celebrity m pa- 
tron B^nts ; and ihey became, then celor ward, more 
frequKot characters in the sacred groups. Tht 
least of St. Anna was already general and popnlar 
throughout Europe long before it was rendered ob 
tigatory in 1584.* The growing enthasiasm for ths 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception gave, of 
course, additional splendour and importance to ber 
character. Slill, it is only in later tjuics tbat we 
find the effigy of St. Anna separated from that of 
the Virgin. Tliere is a curious picture by Cesi 
(Bologna Gal.), in which St. Anna kneels before a 
virion of ber daughter before sba is bom — the Vir- 
gin of the Immaculate Conception. A fine model 
of a bearded man was now sometimes converted 
into a St. Joachim reading or meditating, instead of 
a St. Peter or a St. Jerome, as heretofore. In the 
Munich Gallery are two fine aneient-loolting fig' 
uree of St. Joachim the father, and St Joseph the 
husband, of the Virgin, standing together ; but all 
these as separate repreeentations, are very uncom- 
mon ; and, of ihose which exhibit St. Anna devo 
ttonally, as enthroned with the Virgin and Child, I 
have already spoken. Like St. Elizabeth, she 
should be an elderly, but not a very old woman. 
Joachuu, in such pictures, never appears but as ar 
■ Tq Bugload wB bare tvontf-Blght enarohet dedicated in Itw 
mot at 3C Unir 
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■ttenilaDt Bstnt, and then very rarely ; always very 
idmes in the dress of a priest, wbicb 
however, is a mistake on the part of the airtisL 



A coDiplete series of the history of the Blessed 
Tirgin, as imaged forth by the early artiatfi, al- 
ways begins with Uie legend of Joai:liim anil An- 
no, which is thus related. 

" There was a man of Nazareth, whose name 
was Joaebini, and he bad for his wife a woman of 
Belhlebom, whose name was Anna, and both were 
of the royaJ rape of David. Their lives were pure 
and righteous, and they served the Lord with rin- 
glencas of heart. And beingnch,theydivided their 
substance into three portions, one for the service of 
the temple, one Ibr tbe poor and the strangers, and 
the third for their household. On a certain feast 
day, Joaehim brought double ofTeriogs to Che Lord 
■ceording to his custom, for he said, ' Out of my su- 
perfluity will I pve for the whole people, tliat I 
may find favour in tbe sight of the Liord, and for- 
giveness for my sins.' And when the children of 
Israel brought their gifts, Joachim al»o brought his; 
bot the high priest Issachar stood over against him 
and opposed him, saying, ' It is not lawful for thee 
to bring thine offering, seeing that thou hast not 
begot issue in Israel.' And Joaebim was exceeding 
lorrowful, and went down to his house ; and he 
•earthed through all the registers of the twelve 
tl^Mi lo diaeover if ho alone had been chiUllest 
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in Israel. And he found tbat all Ihe rigbteaiH 
Dieii, and the patrian^hs who had Hred beforti 
him. had been the fathers of sons and daughters. 
An<l he lalled to mind hia father Abraham, to 
trhoni i;i his old age had been granted a son, even 

"And Joachim waa more and more sorniwfiil, 
and lie would not be seen by his wife, but avoided 
her, and went away into the pastures where were 
the ehephunls and the sheep-cotea. And he built 
himself a hut, and fasted forty days and forty 
nights; for he add 'Until the Lord God look 
upon me mercifully, prayer ahall be my meat 
and my drink.' 

'' But hia wife Anna remained lonely in her 
houso, and mourned with a twolbid sorrow, for her 
widowhood and for her biirrenneas. 

"Then drew naar the last day of the fcaat of the 
fvord; and Judith her handmaid said to Anna, 
I How long wilt thou thua allliet thy soul 7 Behold 
the feast of the Ix)rd is conw, and it is not lawful 
for thee thua lo mourn. Take ibis silken Rllet, 
which was bestowed on me by one of high d»- 
ip-ee whom I formerly served, and bind it round 
thy bead, tor it is not flt that I who am thy hand- 
maid should wear it, but it ia fitting lor tbee, whoM 
brow ia as tbo brow of a crowned queen.' And 
Anna replied, ' Begone I such things are not fin 
me, for the I/Ord bath humbled me. As for thif 
filiet, aome wicked peraon hath given it to tht^e 
vtd art thou come to make me a punukur in ihj 
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^^^^■■iuf* And Judith her maid anBwere<], 'Whnl ^M 

^^^^m nvil ahall 1 wish ihec ainoe thou wilt not heark«a to H 

^^^H^ ny T(ii<£ ? for worse I Rannot wisli tbee than that H 

* with which the T.on) hatli affiicCed thee, seeing thai ' 

he bath shut up thy womb, that thoa abouldat not 

be a mother la Israel.' 

" And Anna bearing these words waa Krelj 

troubled. And she laid aside ber luoumiDg gar- 

Dtente, sod sbe adorned ber bend, and put on her bri' 
^^^^ dalattirs; atidat the ninth hour she went forth into 
^^^^ her piiirden, and sat down under a laurel tree and 
^^^^B prayed eamestlj'. And looking up to heaven, ahe 
^^^^B saw within the laurel bush a sparrow's nest; and 
^^^H tnouming within herself she saiiJ, ' Alas I and woe 
^^^H is mel who hath begotten me ? wbo batli brought 
^^^^H roe forth ? (bat I should be aucursuii in the sight of 
^^^^* Iirael, and scorned and sbamed before my people, 
' * and cast out of the l«mple of tbe Lord I Wou is 

me ! to what shall 1 be liki^ned V I cannot be 

I fikenpd to the fowls of Imaven, for the fowls of 

^^H lieaven are fruitTuI in thy sight, O Lord ! Woe is 
^^^^H ue I to what shall I be likened ? Nut to the un- 
^^^^B •eoBoning beasts of the eartb, for they are fruitful 
^^^^ in thy sight, O Lord I Woe is me I to what shall 1 
' be likened ? Not lo these waters, for they arc fruit' 

fill in thy sight, O Lord I Woe is me ! to what 

■hall I be likened ? Not unto tlie earth, for the 

earth briageth forth her fruit tn due season, and 

praiseth tbee, O I^ord t ' 
'> And behold an angel of ttTe Lord stood by her 

ad said, * Anna, thy prayer is heard, tboii ihsl' 
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bring forth, aad thj child shall be blessed through- 
aui the whole world.' And Anua sud, 'As the 
Lord lireth, whatever I shall bring forth, be it ■ 
man-cliilii or a maid, 1 will present it an ofTering to 
the Lord.' And behold anothei angel came and 
said to her, ' See, thy husband Joaciiim is coming 
witli his sbepberdu;' for an angel had spoken to 
him also, and had comforted him with proousea. 
And Anna went forth to must her husband, and 
Joauhim caine from the pasture with bis herds, and 
they met at the golden gate; and Anna ran and 
embrai'ed Uer husband, and huug upou his neck, 
Mying, ' Now know I that the Lord hath blecaed 
ma. I who was a widow am no longer a widow; i 
who was barren shall botonie a joyful mother.' 

" And they returned houie together. 

" And when ber time was come, Ansa brought 
forth a daughter; and she said, ' This day my soul 
ma^nilieth the Lord.' And she laid herself down 
in ber bed; and she called the uama of her child 
Mary, which in the Hebrew is Miriam." 

With the scenes of this beautiful pastoral begini 
the life of the Virgin. 

1. We have first Joachim rejected from the tem- 
ple. He stands on tins steps before the altar hold< 
ng a lamb; and the high priosC oppc»ite la him, 
with arm upraised. a])[)ears to refuse Ins oSeriug 
Such is the usual molif; but the incidunt has been 
variously treated — in tbo earlier and ruder en- 
imples, with a 'ui'lcrous w»^( ^ lUpiity ; for Jo» 
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almost (ambling: dona the etcpa of ibe 
I iivoiJ ihe box od tbe ear irluch Issachar 
the priuat is in tlie act of bestowing in n uioBt ener- 
getic faahjon. On the other hand, tbe group bj 
Taddeo Gaddi (Florence, BaroncelU Cbapel, S. 
Crocti), (hough so early in date, has not since been 
excelled either in the grace or the dramatic si^niS- 
oaDVe of tbe treatmenL Joacbim turns away, with 
his lamb in hU anii9, repulsed, but genlly, by the 
To the right arc three personages who 
ring oJTerings, one of whom, prostrate on hia knees, 
looks up at Joachim with a sneering expression 
^b— a fine representation of tbe phariaaical piety of 
(me of Che elect, rejoicing in the hnmiliatiou of a 
brother. On tbe other side are three persons who 
appear hi be eonimenting on the scene. In the 
mora ulaborata eoiiipoaition by Ghirlandajo (Flor- 
a. Maria Novella), there is a grand view into 
iterior of the temple, with arcfaes richly sculp- 
tared. Joachim is thruat forth by one of the at- 
lants, while in tbe background the high priest 
■OMptH tbe ofieringofa more favoured votnry. On 
Mch side are groups looking on, who express t!ie 
itempt and hatred they feci for one, who, not 
rring children, presumes to approach Ibe altar. 
these, accordiov to the 'ustom of Ghirlandajo, 
portrmis of distinguished persons. Tbe Erst 
fignre on tbe right represents the painter Baldovi- 
netti; next to him. with his hand on his side, Ghir- 
landajo himself; the third, witli long black hair, ii 
Bastiano Mainardi, who riaintcd the Assiiinptioa 
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in tho Baroncelli Chapel, in the Santa Croce ; and 
the fourth, turning his back, is David Ghirlandaja 
These real personages are so managed, that, while 
they are not themselves actors, they do not interfere 
with the main action, but rather embellish and 
illustrate it, like the chorus in a Greek tragedy. 
Every single figure in this fine fresco is a study for 
manly character, dignified attitude, and easy grand 
li apery. 

In the same scene by Albert Durer,* the high 
priest, standing behind a table, rejects the ofiering 
of the lamb, and his attendant pushes away the 
doves. Joachim makes a gesture of despair, and 
several persons who bring ofierings look at him 
with disdain or with sympathy. 

The same scene by Luini (Milan, Brera) is con- 
ceived with much pathetic as well as dramatic 
effect. But as I have said enough to render the 
subject easily recognized, we proceed. 

2. ** Joachim herding his sheep on the moun- 
tain, and surrounded by his shepherds, receives the 
message of the angel." This subject may so nearly 
resemble the Annunciation to the Shepherds in St 
Luke's Gospel, that we must be careful to distin- 
guish them, as, indeed, the best of the old painters 
have done with great taste and feeling. 

In the fresco by Taddeo Gaddi (in the Baroncell 
Chapel), Joachim is seated on a rocky mountain, 
Ht the base of which his sheep are feeding, ano 
* In the set of wood-cuts of the Life of the YirKin- 
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listen to the voice of the sagel. In 
the freaoo by Giotto to the Arena at Padua, the 
treatment is nearly the same,* In the seriei by 
urn runs liown tlie centre of the pie- 
Bide is Joauhim listening to the angel, 
the other, Anna ia walking in her garden. This 
incident is omicteil by Ghirlandajo. In Albert 
Dorer's oompositien, Joachim is B«en in the (bre- 
graan<l kneeling, and looking up at an angel, nho 
hoMs out in both hands a sort of parchment roll 
looking like a diploma with seals appeniled, and 
whiuh we may suppose to contain the message from 
on high (if it be not rather the emblem of the sealed 
book, m often introduced, particularly by the Ger- 
man masters). A companion of Joachim also looka 
up with amazement, and further in tbe distance are 
sheep and shepherds. 

The Annunciation to St Anna may be easily 
mittaken fbr the Annunciation to the Virgin Mary; 
~- y/e must therefore be careful to discriminate, by 
an altentioa to the accusaoriea. Didron observes 
bat in Western art the annunciation to St. Anna 
lunally take^ place in a chamber. In the East it 
takes place in a garden, because there " on bU pen 
tfans U.' maiions et beavei/np en jilem air;" but, 
ucording to tbe legend, the locality ought to be a 
garden, and under a laurol tree, which is not 
always attended to. 
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8. The altercation between St. Anna and bei 
maid Juditb I liaie nerer met *ith but onie, in 
the series b; Luiai, wbere tlie disconsolate Ugare 
and expreayioD of St. Anna are giren irilb infinite 
graco and sentiment. (Milan, Srera.) 

4. " The meeting of Joachim and Anna before 
the golden ■^te." This ia one of the most impor- 
tant gubjecW. It has been treated by the lery 
aarly urtista with mnch nafuei^, and in the later 
examplea with infinite beaatj and sendment ; and, 
whiuh a curious, it has benn idealize'l into a devi>- 
lional anbject, and treated apart The action ii 
in itself extremely «mp!e. The bnsbiind nnd wife 
r^BCtionately antl joyfully embrace each other. In 
the background ia seen a gate, richly ornamented. 
Groups of spectators and attendants are sometitoea, 
not always, introduced. 

In the composition of Albert Dnrer nothing c« 
be more homely, hearty, and conjngaL A burly 
fht man, who looks on with a eort of wondering 
amusement in his face, appiears to be ft true and 
animated transcript from nature, aa true as Ghir' 
landajo's attendant figures — hut how different I 
what a contraat between the Florentine citizen and 
■he Genoan burgher I In the simpler compcntion 
by Taddeo Gaddi, St. Anna is attended by threa 
women, among whom the maid Judith is conapicn 
JUS, and behind Joachim it one of his shepherds.* 
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riie FranuiscanR, tlioae enthuaiaatic defendei'B of 
d» Immai^ulate Conception, were tlia autliom of a 
tantastii: idea, that the birth of tho V'ir<>LD woa not 
iafy immaculate, but atlogether miraculowi, aiid 
JlW sfao oned her being to (he joyful hiss which 
jQBuhim gave hia wife when they met at the gate. 
Of course the Chiiri'h gave no (/ountenanee to thii 
strange poetical fiction, but it certainly oiodiGed 
iMie of ibe represeotations ; for example, there if 

»a* picture by V^ltors Carpaccio, wherein St. Jo*- 
cUui and Anna tenderly embrace. On one side 
llMils Sr. Loui^ of Toulouse as bishop; on the 
ofber St. Unula with her standard, whose presenue 
lams the incident into a religious mystery. In an- 
other picture, painted by Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, we 
have a aLll more singular and alto<;ether myetical 
treatment. In the centre St. Joachim and IJL An- 
na embrace; behind St. Joaohim stands St. iToseph 
with his lily wand and a book ; behind St. Anna, 
the Vhrgm Mary (lhn» represented as existing be- 
fore she was bom ■),ond beyond her S(. Laurence 5 
in the cot-ner is seen the head of the votary, a Ser- 
vile monk; above all, the Padre Etemo holds an 
open book with the Alpha and Oniega. 'ITiis sin- 
gnlar pirture was dediuated and placed over tht 
tiijrb altar of the Conception m the chun-h of tba 
Servj, who, nnder the ritlo of Stirvili lii Maria, 



were dedicated to the especial service of th« Viii 
pn Mar;, (v. Legends of the Monaidc Ordera.) 
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THE NATmTT OF THE BLESSED VIEGIN. 



This is, of course, a vury important subject. It 
it aomctimes ti'cated apart aa a ^parate seese ; and 
■ series of pictures dedicated to tlie lionour of the 
Virgin, aud eoiiiprising only a few of the most 
eventful scenes in her liistory, generally begins 
witli her Nativity. The primitive treatment is 
Greek, and, though varied in the details and the 
sentiment, it has never deviated much from the 
original iflrti/. 

St. Anna reclines on a coucl. civered with dra- 
pery, and a pillow under her head ; two hand- 
maids sustain her; a IhinJ fans lier, or present* 
refreshmente ; more in front a >>roup of women are 
busied about the new-born child. It has tieen the 
custom, I know not on what authority, to introduce 
neighboura and friends, who come to congratulate) 
the parents. The whole scene thus treated is sur« 
lo come home to the bosom of the observer. The 
Host ijnportant event in the life of t woman, her 
njjst common and yet most awfu! experience, is 
here so treated as to be at once ennobled by its ng- 
nifieance and endeared by its thoroughly domittii 
tbartcter. 
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I will give some exaniplea. 1. The first is hy an 
:er of ttie Grei'o-Italtan soliool, ana 
referred by d'Agincourt to (he thlrteentli century, 
it is eviilentl/ later, and qaite in the rtyle of 
Gftddi. 
S. There is both dignity and aimpli(^ity in the 
iresoo by Taddeo Gaddi. (Florence, Daroncelli 
Chapel.) St. Anna is sitting up in bed; an at- 
tendant pours water over her hands. In front, 
nen ai-e affectionately occupied nith the 
lovely infant with a glory round ita head. 
ther altendoots are at the fool of the bed. 
S. We have next in dale, tho elegant composl- 
tioo by Gbirlandajo. Aa Joachim and Anna irere 
' exceedingly rich," he hag surrounded them with 
til the luxuries of life. The soene is a ckaDil>er 
,riuhly decorated ; a, frieze of angehc boys ornaments 
iitte alcove; St Anna lies aa a couch. Vasari says 
en are ministering to her?" but in 
Xftsinio's engraving they are not to he found. In 
front a female attendant pours water into a vase; 
two others seated hold the infant. A noble lady, 
habited in the elegant Flori^ntine costume of tlje 
Iftecnth century, enters with four others — all por- 
traits, and, as is usual with Ghirlandajo, looking on 
Withoat taking any part In the acdon. The lady 
Ji front is traditionally said to be Ginevra Bend, 
telebrated lor her beauty. 

4. The composition by Albert Dnrer^ gives ui 

■fn exaM transcript of antique German life, qnitfl 

■ laUwioiof voai-tatior ths •' LKbof the TlrjtoMirr." 
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nndariiil far <Am haarir mdi <^ <^ frhw 
tion. tat cqaalljr wiAoot the aonplidtf of a tet^ 
tonl or Ibe l&giatj at aa balorimi pcvdc In ■■ 
oM-tMhumetl Gennan dtamber iia St. Anoa ia 
tu oU-fuhioanl caDopted beditead. Two •mmaa 
faiing ber a aoup and icmettuiijr lo ilrink, wlula 
■be midwife, drcil with ber excrtiiNK, leana hsr 
btad oil till; bcdtide and hai miik lo deep. A 
cnxnl of women fill up tbe for^round, one fl( 
oboDi atieoda to the new-boro child; othen, who 
appear to Lave watched through the night, m 
we m*y lupjioae from the neaHv extinguishad 
candlei, are intent on good cheer; thej i-ongrat- 
liUt£ ttacb other; thej eat, driuk, and repoae 
tlietsselveg. It would be merely ■ scene of Ger- 
man eiimmerage, full of nature and reality, if 
an angel hoveriug above, and swingiDg a eensar, 
ilid not remind lu of the lacred importance of die 
incident represented. 

5. la the stroti^eat poaalbte contrast lo the 
homely but animated conception of Albert Durer, 
i« the grand fresco by Andrea del Sarto, in the 
oburub of the Nunziata at: Florence. The in»a- 
danla an: nearly the lame: we have tit Anna 
reoUning in her bed and attended by her women ; 
(be nurses waiting on tbe lovely new-bom child ; 
th« visitora who enter to congratulate ; but all, 
down to the hnmimHldena who bring refreahmeotB, 
are uobia and dignified, an'l draped in that meg- 
uifiuent tasi« wliti'h diatinguisiied Andrea. Angeli 
HiaUer Oowen from above and, which i* Yeif ■*& 
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I, Joachim in Keu, after the anxioua night 
[ OQ a I'oiich. Nothing iu fresco uaii exceed 
>ibe. bannon}' and briUiancy of the I'olourtiig, and 
die BoftneiB of tlie execution. It appeared to me a 
iDssIerpiece bb a picture. Like Gbirlandnjo, An- 
drea has introduced portraits ; Bnd in llie Florentine 
hul}' who staads iu the tbreground we recognize the 
features of his worthless wile Lucruiia, tlic onginal 
Biodel of so many of his female Ggarea that the igno- 
ble beauty of her face has become quite familiar. 

THE PRKSENTATION OF THE VIRGIN, 

ftal. tM Pnuntulone, ovb nostn Bf;w>™ pfrciolctu hIb I gnd 
dol Taia|ii», Gir, Joai^Uini nnd Aija n^li«n tiire Tochl^i 
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Ik the interval between the birtU of Mary and 
ion in the tumple, there ifl no inci- 

int which I can remember as being important or 
popslar as a subject of art. 

It is recorded with what tendvraass her mother 
Anna watched over her, " how she made of her 
bedchamber a holy place, allowing nolLing thai 
waa common or unclean to enter in \ " and caliuil 
to her"uertain dangUters of Israel, pure and gen- 
tle," i^om she appointed to attend on liar. In 
■orae of the eai\y miniature iiluatratrons u!' tlie 
Offices of the Virgin, SL Anna thus miniiiters to 
Ler child; for instance, in a beautiful Greek &ia 
Ibe Vatican, she is tenilerly putting her into i 
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little bed or cradle and covering her up. (It if 
engraved in d'Agincourt) 

It is not said anywhere that St Anna instructed 
her daughter. It has even been regarded as un- 
orthodox to suppose that the Virgin, enriched from 
her birth, and before her birth, with all the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, required instruction from any one. 
Nevertheless, the subject of the " Education of the 
Virgin ** has been often represented in later times. 
There is a beautiful example by Murillo ; while 
Anna teaches her child to read, angels hover over 
them with wreaths of roses. (Madrid Gal.) An- 
other by Rubens, in which, as it is said, he repre- 
sented his young wife, Helena Forman. (Mus^e, 
Antwerp.) There is also a picture in which St. 
Anna ministers to her daughter, and is intent 
on braiding and adorning her long golden hair, 
while the angels look on with devout admiration. 
(Vienna, Lichtenstein Gal.) In all these exam- 
ples Mary is represented as a girl of ten or twelve 
years old. Now, as the legend expressly relates 
that she was three years old when she became an 
inmate of the temple, such representations must be 
considered as incorrect. 

The narrative thus proceeds : — 

" And when the child was three years old^ Joa^ 
chim said, * Let us invite the daughters of Israel, 
and they shall take each a taper or a lamp, 
md attend on her, that the child may not turn 
^ack from the temple of the Lord.' And being 
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and sho ascemled alono all Lhe steps Co the 
tltar : aod the high prieet received hur there, 
kissed her. Hnd blessed her, saying, ' Mary, the 
Lord hath magnified tliy Dame to all geoerations, 
snd ia tbee shall be made known the redemptJOD 
of the children of Israel.' And being placed be> 
fore the altar, »1]q danced with her feel, so that all 
the house of Isiael rejoiced with her, and loved 
Then hiT parents returued home, blessing 
.God because the maitlen had not turned back from 



Such is the incident, which, in artistic repi'eien- 

tion, ia sometimes styled the " Dedication," but 

generally "The Pheskntation ok the 

is a subject of great importance, not only as a 
rSpal incident in a series of the Life of tha 
in, but l)ecan!^e this t'Oosccration of Mary to 
the service of the temple being taken Id a general 
it has ot^en been given in a separate form, 
particularly for the nunneries. Hence it has hap- 
pened that we find " The Presentation of ihe Vir- 
gin " among some of the moat precious examples of 
■ncient and modern Hrt. 

The motif docs not vary. The child Mary, 
wntetimes in a blue, but oftener in a white vesture, 
with long golden hair, ascends the steps which 
lead to the ponh of the temple, which steps an> 
tJways fifteen in number. She ou)(iii to be an in 
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font ut' three jreara of a^^e ; but in many pictoMi 
■be is represented olJer, veiled, and wiih a toper 
in her band jnalead of a lamp, like a young nun 
but this 18 a fault. The " fifteon steps" rest on a 
paasBge in Josephus, who eays, " between the wafl 
whi(^h aeparated the men from the women, and the 
great porth of the temple, were fifteen steps;" 
and tbe.ie are the etepa whic:h Mary is supposed to 

1. It ii EomeCimes treated with great simplicity' { 
for instance, in the bas-relief by Andrea Oniagna, 
there are only tliree prindpal figures — the Virgin 
in the centre (too old, however), and Joachim and 
Anna stand on each side. (Florence, Or San 
MicLele, ) 

2. In the fresco by Taddco Gaddi we have the 
same artless graoe, the same draniatii: grou]iing, 
and the taaus faults of drawing and perspective as 
in the other compartments of the series. (Flor- 
ence, Baron eel I i Chajiel.) 

8. The scene is represented by Ghirlandajo witb 
his usual luxury of necessories an<] avcompani- 
mentB. (Florence, S. Maria Novella.) Tltu lo- 
cality is the court of the temjile ; on the right a 
magnificent porch; the Virgin, a young f>irl nl 
about ni[ic or ten years old, is seen ascendini; tin- 
steps with a boob in her hand ; the priest stretc1ie« 
out his nrmFi to receive ber; behind him is nnuthsT 
prieHt ; and " thu young vii^lns who were to he lipi 
com^iatiions " are aiivancin;; joyously to receive 
bar. (Adducentur Begi Virgines post cam. Bt 



Irir.) At the foot of the stepa are St. AniiH and 
iL Joatliim. and farther ofTa group af wotDHii and 
lpovtiitar>, who watch the event ia attitudes of 
tfankaairing; anil joyful Bympatliy. Two vener- 
ble, gTBini-lookin;; Jewi, and two heautiful hoy» 
Bl the foreground ; and the fi^^re of the pilgrim 
resting on the steps is memorable in art as one ol 
the earliest examples of an undraped figure, actu- 
ntely and (rrai:efu1lj- drawn. The whole composi- 

Ktion IS full of lite and chiirai^ter, and that sort of 
liegantre peculiar to Ghlrlatidajo. 
> 4. In the composition of Albert Dnrer we ete 
Itie entranee of the temple on the left, and the 
^ild Mary with flowing hsJr ascending the Btapa ; 
behind her stand her parents and other personages, 
and in front are vBndera of provisions, doves, Bk^ 

■' -whieh are brought as otTerings. 

r S. The scene, as given by Carpacdo, appears to 
he exL'eediogly graoefo!. The perfeutly childish fig- 
are of Mary with her light flowing tressM, the grace 
' irith wbii'h she kneels on the steps, and the disposi- 

tion of the attendant figures, are all beauliftilly con- 
Mired. Conspiuuous in front is a pa^ holding n 
^^^_ BDicom, the ancient emblem of chistity, atid often 
^^^Khtrodneed significantly into pii^turea of the Virgin. 
^^^■(Venice Academy.) 

^^^P 6. But the most celebrated example is the Pres- 

' M.tation by Titian, in the academy at Venice, orig- 

Inslly painted for the church of the brotherhood of 

jihorilj' {Seaola thtla Cariiat, and still lo be euen 

— the Cnritk bcin;; now the academy of an. 



[n Lhe general arrangement, Titian eeema tii hara 
been iiiclebled to Carpacc-io ; but all that is aimplfl 
And poetk'al in the latter becomeE in Titiiin'a ver- 
sion suinptuouB anil dramatic. Here Maiy doei 
no! kneel, but, holding np lier liglit-blue drapery, 
QBcaniis the steps wilt uhildish grace and alaerilj. 
The number of portrait-heada adds to lhe valuu 
and interest of the pii;tore. Titian himaelf is Io<A- 
ing up, and uoar him stands his friend, Andrea da' 
Franceacbi, grand-chancellor of Venice,* robed as a 
Caealiero di San Marco. In the fine bearded head 
of the priest, who stands behind the high-priest, wa 
may reci^nize, I think, the likeness of Cardinal 
Bembo. In the foreground, instead of the poetii'al 
symbol of liie unicoi'n, me have an old woman sell- 
ing eggs and fowls, as in Albert Durer's print, 
which most have been well known to Titian. Al- 
bert Durer published bis Life of the Vii^u in 
1S20, and Titian painted hia picture about 1560. 
(Venice Aeadamy.) 

From the life of the Vii^in in the temple, vre 
have several beautiful pic^turea. As she was to be 
plated before women as an example of every vir- 
tue, 80 she waa skilled in ali feiuialue accomplish- 
ments ; she W33 as studious, as learned, aa wise, at 
lhe wai iudiistrious, chaste, and temperate. 

' '- A-morivoliniino dil PUIan," nyt luafllfl. It it Ihs Hmt 
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Sba is seen snirouDded hy lier young compan- 
iIdhs, (111! makkna nho were brought up in tbe tem- 
ple with her, in a picture by Agnolo Gaddi. (Flor- 
Cariainc.) Sbe is instructing her compaii- 
iona. in a charming picture by Luini : here she 
Rjipears as a girl of seven or eight yeara old, seated 
on a sort of throne, dressed in a simple light-blue 
ill long golden hair; while ibe children 
around her look up and listen nicb devout facei. 
fMilan, Brera.) 



Home other scenes of her early life, which, in the 
Protevangelion, are placed after her marriage with 
Jgseph, in pictures usually precede it. Thus, she 
by lot to spin the fine purple for the tem- 
ple, to weave and embroider it. Didron mentiona 
itique tapestry at fiheims, in whioh Mary 
sealed at her embroidery, while two unicomi 
iBcbiDg on each side look up in her face. 

I remember a fine drawing, in which the Yirgir 
is seated at a large tapestry frame. Behind her 
are two maidens, one of whom is reading ; the 
Kher, holding a distafi', lays her hand on the shoid- 
der of the Yii^n, as if about to apeak. Tbe euene 
represents tbe interior of the temple with rich ar' 
Bliitecture. (Vienna, Col. of Archduke Charles.) 

In B small but very pretty pi::lure by Guido, tbe 
Virgin, as a young girl, sits embroidering a yeliott 
nitf- (Lord Elleamere's Gal.) She is attended 
Ht lour augels, one of whom draws aside a curtain 



It 19 also related, ihat among the companiona oi 
Uaiy in the temple nas Anna the prophetesa ; and 
that ihia a^ed nnd holy woman, knowing bj inajH- 
ralion of the Holy Spirit the peculiar grace vouch- 
tatetl to Mary, and her high destiny, beheld her 
with eijual love and veneration ; and, noCwithstand- 
ing the itlsparity of age, thev become true and dear 
friends. 

in an old ilium in aljon, the Virgin ia seated spin* 
ning, witb an angel by her side. (UIBce of the 
Yir^n, 1408. Oxford, Bodleian.) 

Itit recorded that tbe angela d^ly ministered to 
ber, and led her with eelestial food. Hence in 
(Oaie early apecimens of art an angel brings her s 
loaf of bread and a pitther of water, — ihe bread 
of life and the maUr of life from Paradise. In thi> 
■ubjecl, as we find it carved on Ihe stalls of the 
cathedral of Aimens, Mary holdd a book, and av 
eral booka are ranged on a alielf in the back- 
ground : there ia, beaidca, a clock, anuh aa waa in 
tue in the fifteenth century, to indieate the studi- 
oua and regular life led by Mary in the temple. 

St. Evade, patriarch of Antioch, and St. (ierm^ 
aus, assert as an indubitable tradition of (he Greek 
Churcfa, that Mary had the privilege — never 
granted to one of her sex before or since — of 
iotering the Holy of Holie*, and praying before 
the ark of the covenant. Hence, in some of th« 
H'enes from ber early life, the ark ii placed in tlit 
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tit«kgrouiid. We must aiso bear in imnd that tbm 
art was one of the rei;eived types of her who bor« 
tbn Logos within her boeam. 

In her fourteenth year, Mary was informed bj 
the high priest that it was proper that she should 
be Biarrietl ; but she modesUy replied that liei 
pHrenta h»d dedicated her lo the service of the 
Lord, and that, therefore, she could not comply. 
But the high-priest, who had reueivcd a revelation 
fVwn an angel concerning the destiny of Mary, 
ittfbtmed her thereof, and she with all humility 
nibmitted herself to the divine will. This scene 
btilween Mary and the high-priest ban been painted 
by Luini, and it is the only examplu with which 
I am acqaunCed. 

IKctures of the Virgin in her girlhood, readii^ 
lently the Book of Wiadoni, while angela watch 
er her, are often of great beauty. 



THE UARKIAGE OF THE VffiGIN. 

. fy. La Hmrlngg da h Tlnrga. (h 



Taifl, as an ariJsiiu aubjeef, is of great cons©- 
!, from the beauty and celebi'it}' of some of 
the T«pregentadons, which, however, are unintellt- 
^blo without the accompanying legends. And il 
n worth remarking, tliat while the incident » 
a early Greek art., it bfl'-ame very populai 



with iho llalian and G«rman punters from dM 
(biirteentb century. 

In the East, the prevalence of the mooastia 
ipirit, from ihe fourth century, had brought nuu^ 
riage into ilisrepute; hy many of the asL'etic: irri- 
ters of the West it was considered almost In tha 
light of a neceesary evil. This idea, that the pi> 
inal and most sacred ordinance of Gad and natni* 
was incompatible with the sanctity and purity av- 
.■eptablc to God, was the origin of the singolar 
legends of the Marriage of the Virgin. One seei 
very clearly that, if possible, it would have been 
denied that Mary bad ever been married at all ; 
but, aa the testimony of the Gospel was too direct 
and absolute to be set aside, it became -nacesBarj-, 
in the narrative, to give to this distasteful marri^e 
the most recondite motives, and in art, to surround 
it with the most poBtieaJ and even miraculous ac- 
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But before we eiiter on the treatment of the sub- 
ject, it is necessary to say a few words on the char- 
■cter af Joseph, wonderfully selected to be the hus- 
band and guardian of the consecrated mother of 
Christ, and foster-father of the Redeemer ; and so 
often introduced into all the pictures which refer to 
the childhood of our Lord. 

Piom the Gospels we learn nothing of him but 
that he was of Ihe tribe of Judah and the lineage 
ofPavid; that he was ajust man; that he followed 
the trade of a isarpenter. and dwelt in the little citj 
of Nwareth. We infer from his conduct !owai4 
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M&ty. that he was a raiU, and teuder, and pure' 
beartei), as well ns an upright man. Of bis age 
and personal appearance iiQlhiiig is said. TbPse 
are the poiula on wliii-h ihu Cburub baa not 
decided, and on wbii:h artists, left to their own 
dericeB, and ied bj varioui opinicna. havo differed 
mnsiderabi}'. 

The very early painters deemed it right lo rep- 
resent Joseph as very old. almont decrepit with age, 
Mid supported by a crulL'b. Aceordincr to some of 
the nwnkish Huthorities, he was a nidowcr, and 
nghtf-fbar yeara old when he was espoused lo ■ 
Mary. On the other band, it was argoed, that 

ih a tnarringe would have been quite contrary 
of the Jewi ; and that to defend 

ir^, and to provide for her celestial Uffepring; 
ry that her husband should be a man 
of mature ape, but still strong and robust, and able 
le woric at his trade ; and thus, with nuire proprie- 
ty and better taat«, the later painters have repre- 
lented him. In the Ijest Italian aud Spanish pic- 
tures of the Holy Family, lie is a man ol' about 
bity or Rfiy, with a mild, benevolent oounlenniice, 
brown liair, and a short, eurkd beard : the erati-h, 
■r stic^, however, is seldom omittud ; it botame a 
Mnienlional attribute. 

In tliB German pictures, Joseph is not inly old, 
bttt appears almost in a state ot <lotaf^, like a lean, 
wrinkle*! mendirant, with a bald bead, a white 
beard, a feeble frame, and a sleepy or stupid 
lOnntenam'e. Then, ajjain. the Inter llaliiin paint 
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era have erred. as much on tbe other side; fcv ] 
have see n pictures in which St. Joseph is not on^y 
a voun^ man not more than thirty, but b^ars a 
strong resemblance to the received heads of oui 
Saviour. 

It is in the sixteentli century that we first 6nd 
Joseph advanced to the di<»nity of a saint in his 
own right ; and in the seventeenth he became very 
popular, especially in Spain, where St. Theresa 
bad chosen him for her patron saint, and had 
placed her powerful order of the reformed Car- 
melites under his protection. Hence the number 
of pictures of that time, which represent Joseph, as 
the foster-father of Christ, carrying the Infant on 
his arm and caressing him, while in the other hand 
be bears a lily, to express the sanctity and purity 
of his relations with the Virgin. 

The legend of "the Marriage of Joseph and 
Mary" is thus given in the Frotevangelion and the 
History of Joseph the Carpenter: — 

'* When Mary was. fourteen years old, the priest 
Zacharias (or Abiathar, as he is elsewhere called) 
inquired of the Lord concerning her, what waa 
right to be done ; and an angel came to him and 
said, * Go forth, and call together all the widowera 
among the people, and let each bring his rod (or 
wand) in his hand, and he to whom the Lord shall 
ihow a sign, let him be the husband of Mary, 
/knd Zacharias did as thft angel commandiid. and 
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proclamation accordingly. And Joseph the 
iwrj)Bnler,a righteous man, throwing down hia axe, 
and taking his BtalF in hjs hand, ran out with the 

When he appeared before thu priest, and 
ioted his rod, lol a dove Issued out of it — a 
-dazzling white as the snow, — and af^er set- 
ting on his head, Hew towards heaven. Then tbe 
Ingh prieet said to him, ' Thou art tbe person chosen 
to take the Virgin of the Lord, and to keep her foe 
)um.' And Joseph Mas at Grst afraid, and drew 
back, but afterwards he took her home to his house, 
and said to ber, ■ Behold, 1 have taken thee froai 
the temple of the Lord, and now 1 will leave thee 
A my house, for I must go and follow my trade of 
building. I will return to thee, and meanwhile the 
Lord be with thee and natch over thee.' So Joseph 
-left her, and Mary remained in her house." 

B There is nothing said of any marriage ceremony , 
Pmoie have even affirmed that Mary was only be- 
trothed to Joseph, but for conclusive reasoiw it ro- 
maina an article of fattb that slie was married to 

I must mention here an old tradition cited by St 
Jerome, and which has been used as a text by the 
painters. The various suitors wlio aB|)ired to the 
honour of marrying the consecrated " Virgin of the 
Loid." among whom was the son of the high-prieat, 
iepodted their wands in the temple over night,* 
ntheijlwlolbl 
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and next morning the rod of Joseph was fomtd) 
like the nil of Aarun, to havu budded forth into 
leaves and llowers. The other auilors thereupon 
broke their wands in rage and despair ; and ona 
BincHig them, a youth of nolile lineajre, whose naniu 
waa Agabua, Bad to Mount Carmel, and becamti 
on anehorite, ibat is. to say, a Cannelile friar. 

According to the Abbe Oraini, who gives a long 
deacriptioD of the espousals of Mary and Joseph, 
[faey returned after the marriage ceremooy to Nas- 
sreth, and dwelt in the house of Sl Anna. 

Now, with regard to the repreeaotationB, we Gnd 
tbat many of the early painters, and particularly tha 
ItaliatH, hare carefully attenileU to the fact, that, 
among the Jews, tnarrii^ was a civil contract, not 
a religious rit«. The ceremony takes place in the 
open air, in a garden, or in 3 landscape, or in front 
of the temple. Mary, as a meek and beautiful 
maiden of about fifteen, attendc'd by a train of 
viipns, stands on the right; Joseph, Uihind whom 
are seen the disappconted suitors. Is on the leA. 
The priest joins their hands, or Joseph is in the act 
of placing the ring on the lingerof the bride. Tlui 
is the tradidonal arrangement from Giotto down bi 
BaphaeL In the series by Giotto, in the Arena al 
Padua, we liave three scenes from the marriage 1^ 
gend. 1. St Joseph and the other suitors pretenl 
their wands to the liigb-priest, S. They kneel be- 
fore tlie altar, on which their wands are deposited, 
vailing for the promised miracle. 3. The marriac* 
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It takes place before an alur, in tba 
interior of the templi,. The Virgin, a most graoe- 
Eul figure, but nitimr too old. 9tanda attended by her 
nuudetia ; St Josejih holds hb wand with the flowei 
and the bolj' Dovu resting on it: one of the disap- 
pointed suitors is about to strike him; anothsr 
breaks Us wand against his knee. Taddeo Gaddi, 
Angdico, Ghirlatidajo, Perugino, all followed thii 
tntditiotwl conception of the subject, except that 
they omit the altar, and place the locality in iitt 
open air, or under a portico. Among the reli'M 
venerated in the Cathedral of Ferugia, is the Dup- 
laal ring of the blesaed Vir^n ; and for the altar 
c£ the sacrament there, Ferugino painted the ap- 
propriate subject of the Marriage of the Virgin." 
Here Ibe ceremocy takes plate under liie portico 
of the temple, and Joseph of course puis the ring 
on her finger. It is a beautiful compositioa, which 
has been imitated more or lesa by the painters of 
the Perugino subool,aQd often repeated iu the gen- 
ttra! arnuigenient. 

But iu this subject, Kaphael, wiiile yet a youth, 
. excelled bis master and all who had gone before 
lum. Every one knows the famous " Sposauzio 
of the Brera."t It was painted by Raphael in hi| 
twenty-6rst year, for the cburcb of S. Fraucesco, 
in Cittb di Castello ; and tbougb he ha^ closely lol- 
towed the conception of his master, it ia modified 
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bj that ethereal grace which even then distiQgiiiahed 
him. Here Maiyand Joseph stand in front of iha 
temple, the high-prieat jmns tbcir bands, and Jo- 
leph places the ring on the finger of the bride 
be is a man of about thirty, and holds hia wand, 
vrbich has bloHBomed into a lily, but there Ib no Dove 
upon iL Behind Maiy jj a group of the vitgins cd 
the temple; behind Joseph the group of disap 
pointed suitors ; one of whom, in the act of break- 
ing his wand against his knee, a singularly graceful 
figure, «cen more in front and riuhly dreased, i* 
perhaps the despairing youth mentioned in the 
legend.* With something of the formality of the 
elder echools, the figures are noble and digniSed; 
the countenances of the prin:;ipal personages have 
■ characteristic reSnement and beauty, and a soft, 
tender, enthusiastic melancholy, which lends a pe- 
culiar and appropriate charm to the subject. In 
tact, the whole eeenv is here idealised ; it ii like ■ 
lyric poem. (Kugler's Handbook, 2d edit.) 

In Ghirlandajo's compoailion (Florence, S. Maria 
Novella), Joseph is an old man with a bald head; 
the architecture is splendid; (he accessory (igurea, 
as is usual with Ghirlandajo, are numerous and full 
of grace. In the background are muaiciana play- 
ing on the pipe and tabor, an incident which I do 
not recollect lo have seon in olber pictures. 

The Spojalizio by Girolamo da Cotrgnola (Bo- 
logna Gal.), painted for ibe church of St. Joseph, ii 
* Id ttm serin bj Ohitto ti, Pidiu. m hiya Uu jonth bmk 
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Leated quite in a myatical style. Mai^ and Joseph 
Kand before an altar, on the steps of wliith are 
Rated, on one side a prophet, ou the other a sibyL 

' By the German painters the Bcene is represented 
with n characleiistic homely neglect of all historic 
propriety. The temple ia a Gothic thuruh ; the 
altar has a Gothic; altar-pieiie ; Joseph looks like an 
aid bnrgher arrayed in fure and an embroidered 
gown; Bod the Vii^n is richly dressed in the eos- 
faune of the fifteenth ceotury. The suitors are 
<«ften knights and cavaliers irith apura and light 



it said anywhere that St Anna aud St. 
Joachim were present at the marriage of their 
daughter; heoi:o they are supposed to have been 
dead before it took place. This bus not prevented 
some of the old German artists from introducing 
them, because, aucording to thetr ideas of domeslic 
propriety, they ought to have been present. 

1 observe that the inter painters who treated th« 
I (object, KubeiiB and Poussiii for Instance, omit the 
t disappointed suitors. 

After the marriage, or betrotlial, Joseph eon 
lets his wile to bis house. The group of the I'e- 
niing procession has been beautifully treated iu 
iotlo'9 seried at Pailua ; " still more beautifully bi 
• CupfielU dsir Areni, BQgraTBl frttho Arundol SoclBtt 
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LiLai in the fragment of fresco now in the Brera aS 
BliUflu dere Joseph and Maiy walk together hand 
in Land, He looks at her, just toaching her fingers 
with an air of tender veneration ; she looks down, 
■ereneij modest Thus thejr return together to 
their humble home ; and with this scene closes te 
irit part ot tiito life of the Virgin Maiy. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 



nonolithiii. Ls SuluLntioo AngJUioe. Orr. »■ TnkUndl 
[UQI. Der Engtisehe Qruss. UaRh 2fi. 

Th« second part of the life of (he Virgin Matj 
begins with the Annuaciation and ends with tbe 
Crucifixion, comprising all those scriptaral inci- 
dents which connect lier history with that of be? 
jirine Son. 



But to the BCi 



s narrated in the GospeU tba 
Dnflne themselvej. Not onlj 
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were the simple scnpture histories coloured 
throughout by the predominant and enthusiastic 
veneration paid to the Virgin — till the life of 
Christ was absolutely merged in that of Ilic 
mother, and its various incidents became " the 
seven joys and the seven sorrows of Mary," — but 
we find the artistic representations of her life curi- 
ously embroidered and variegated by the introduce 
tion of traditional and apocryphal circumstances, in 
most cases sanctioned by the Church authorities of 
the time. However doubtful or repulsive some of 
these scenes and incidents, we cannot call them 
absolutely unmeaning or absurd ; on the contrary, 
what was supposed grew up very naturally, in the 
vivid and excited imaginations of the people, out 
of what was recorded ; nor did they distinguish ac- 
curately between what they were allowed and what 
they were commanded to believe. Neither can it 
be denied that the traditional incidents — those at 
least which we find artistically treated — are of^en 
singularly beautiful, poetical, and instructive. In 
the hands of the great religious artists, who worked 
in their vocation with faith and simplicity, objects 
and scenes the most familiar and commonplace 
became sanctified and glorified by association with 
what we deem most holy and most venerable. In 
the hands of the later painters the result was just 
the reverse — what was most spiritual, most hal- 
lowed, most elevated, became secularized, material* 
aed, and shockingly degraded. 
No subject has been more profoundly felt and 
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beautifully handled by the old pfuntera, ncn 
taore vUely mUhandled by the moderns, than the 
ANKinrciATiOK. of all the Bueaea in the life of 
Hary the mcist important and the most commonly 
BMt with. Considered merely as an artistio sub- 
ject, it is surely eminenlly beautiful ; it places be- 
fore ns the twa most graceful forms which the hand 
of man was ever called on to delineate; — the 
tringed spirit fresh from paradise ; the woman not 
less pure, and even more highly blessed — the 
choBen vesEol of redemption, and the persouifiia- 
tion of all lemale iDvelioess, all lemale excellence, 
■11 wisdom, and all purity. 

We find the Annunciation, like many other 

•criptui-al incidents, treated in two ways — aa a 

E nystery, and as an eveoL Takeu in tbe former 

li tense, it became Che expressive symbol of a mo- 

■ ^inentoufi article of faith. The Incamadon of tkt 

" 'Deily. Takeu in the latter sense, it reproBented 

nent of salvation to mankind, through 

the direct interpositioa of miraculous power. In 

one sense or the other, it enters iuto every scheme 

of ecclesiastical decoration ; but chielly it is set be- 

fere us as a great and awful mystery, of which the 

two figures of Gabriel, the anpi^l-messeiiger, and 

Hary the " highly-favoured." placed in relation to 

I 'Vach other, became Ihe onivnrsnlly accepted ayin 

f M, rather than the represent ntioD. 



A8 A MY9TKBT. 

ConndenQg the importance given to the Anuim 
eiatioB in its myxIJeal aense, it is strange that wt 
do not find it among tlia very ancient aymbolicid 
lubjet'ta adopted in the first agea of Christian art. 
It does not appear on the sarcophagi, nor in tit 
jsrly Greek carvings and diptychi, nor in the early 
mosaits — except once, and then as a part of the 
history of Christ, not as a symbol ; nor can i*e 
trace the mynica) treatment of this subject hi^er 
than the eleventh centuty, nlien it first appears in 
the Gothic sculpture and stained glass. Id the 
thirteenth, and tbcneefortrard, the AnnunciatioD 
appears before us, as the expression in fonn of n 
Aeological dogma, everywhere consjucuous. 1( 
became a primal element in every combination of 
■aored representations; the corner-stone, as it were, 
of every architectural sj-slem of religious decora- 
tion. It formed a part of every altar-piece, eidier 
in gcolptare or painting. Sonietiaies the Vii^n 
ftanda on one tide of the altar, the angel on the 
other, carved in marblo or alabaster, or of wood 
richly painted and gilt ; or even, as 1 have seen in 
lOme instances, of solid ailvur. Nat seldom, we find 
the two figures placed in niches against the pillan, 
or on pedestals at the entranue of the citoir. It 
was not necessary, when thus symbolically treated 
to place the two figures m proximity to signiff 
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to ScKb othcT ; they are ojten dividob 
by the whole breadth of the chancel. 
• Whatever the aubject of the alloi^pieca — 
ffkether the Nativity, or the Enthroned Madoo- 
D&, or the Coronation, or the CniciQxioo, or the 
Last Supper, — tlie AnnunciadoD almost invaria- 
bly formed part of the decoration, inserted eithet 
bta the spandrels of the arches above, or in the 
predella bolow; or, which is very common, painted 
or carved on the doors of a, tabernacle or tripty- 

If the figares are ftill-Iength, a certain symmetry 
Imng required, they are cither both standinn or both 
kneeling ; it is only in later times that the Yirgin 
ita, and the angel koeels. When disposed in cir- 
eleB or temicircles, they are often merely busts, ot 
half-length figures, separated perhaps by a frame- 
work of tracery, or set on each side of the princi< 
pal subject, whatever that may be. Hence it a 
that we so often find in galleries and coliectiona, 
pictures of the Annunciation iu two separate parts, 
&e aogel iti one frame, the Yii^n in another; and 
perhaps the two pictures, thug disunited, may bav0 
(cNind their way into diffaTeut countries and diirei<- 
ant collections, — the Vir^a being in Italy and ths 
Kngel in England. 

Sometimes the Annunciation — still as a mjsti- 
eal subject — form^ an altar-piece of itself. Id 
many Roman Catholio churtnes there a a chapel 
n altar dedicated expresalj to the nij-slery of 
Annunciation, the lubject forming of coursi 
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the principal decoration. At Florence there is ■ 
church — one of the most splendid and interesting 
at' its many beautiful edifices — dedicattd to ths 
Annun:^iation, or rather to the Virpn in her espe- 
rial character and dignity, as the Instrument of tie 
[ncamatioD, and th«nce styled the church ddla 
Sanlissima Namjala. The fine mosaic of the An> 
nuneiation by Ghirlandajo is placed over the prin- 
cipal entrance. Of this church, and of the order 
of the Servi, to whom it belongs, I have already 
spoken at length. Here, in the lirst uhapel on the 
left, as we enter, is to be found the miraculous pic- 
ture of (lie Annunciation, formerly held in such 
Teneration, not merely by all Florence, but all Chris. 
tendom : — ibutid, but not «een —for it is still con- 
cealed from profane eyes, and exhibited to the 
devout ouly on great occasions. The name of 
the painter is disputed ; but, according to tradi- 
lion. it is the work of a certain Bartolomeo; who, 
while he sat meditating on the various excellences 
and perfections of our Lady, and most especially 
on her divine beauty, and thinking, with humilitv, 
how inadequate were his own powers to represent 
her worthily, fell asleep ; and on awaking, found 
the head of the Vitgin had been wondrously com- 
puted, either by the hand of an angel, or by that 
of St- Ltike, who had descended from heaven on 
purpose. Though this curious relic has been fre- 
quently restored, no one has presumed to touch 
:he features of the Viigin, which are, I am told — 
ibr I have neve- been blessed with a sight of th* 
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picture- -matvellouslf aweet and beaiti- 
&il. Il ia cODcealed b^ a veil, on whiuh is painted 
a fine head of the Redeemer, by Andrea del Sar- 
in ; and tbrty'two lamps of ulver burn uonlinuall; 
round it. Thure is a copy in the Filti Palace, hy 
Cario Dolce. 

It is evident that tbe Annunt-iation, aa a mysterj, 
admits of a atyle of tn^aiment whiuh would not be 
allowable in the representation of an event. In 
the former' case, ihc artist ia emancipated from all 
Muaide rations of locality or circumstance. Wheth- 
er the background be of gold, or of blue, or star- 
bespangled aky, — a mere curtain, or a temple of 
gorgeous architecture; whether the accessories be 
the most Bioiple or the most elaborate, the moft real 

the moat ideal; all this is of little moment, and 

ight beleft totheima^inattoDofthearti8t,ormigbi 

be modified according to the conditions imposed by 

I purpose of the representation and the material 

iployed, so long as the chief object ia fulfilled — 
die significant expression of an abstract d(^ma, 
■ppcaltug to the f^tb, not to the senaea or the uu- 
deretanding, of the observer. 

To this class, tben, belong all those cfatirch 
■mages and pictures of the Annunciation, either 
cotifinad to the two puraonages, with juat sufficient 
of atlitDde and expression to place them in relation 
to each other, or with Buch accompaniments bb 
served to carry out the mystical idea, still keeping 
it aa lar as possible removed from the report of 
gvOiij poBHbilities. 
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Id the fifteenth contury — tliat ^e of □ 
■ — we find tlie AnnuncialJOLi not merely treated B* 
tn abstract ruliglous emblem, but as a sort of di- 
vine allegory or poem, which in old French and 
Fteuuah art is clothed in the qiiaioteat, the moet 
curious farms. I reuolleuC going inlo a church at 
Breslsu, and finding over one of the altars a nu»I 
elaborate varving iiL wood of the Annunciation. 
Mary is seated within a Giothic porch of opeu 
tracery work ; a unicorn takes refuge in her bo»- 
om ; outside, a. kneeling angel winds a hunting 
born ; three or four dogs are crouching near bint. 
I lookeil and wondered. At first 1 could make noth- 
ing of this singular allegory ; hut afterwards found 
the explanation in a learned French work on the 
" Slalles d' Amiens." I give the origioal passage, 
for it will ^aeist the reader to the compreheo^on of 
many curloua workaof art; hut I do not venture to 
translate it. 

" On Bait qu'au xvi* siMe, le mystere de I'In- 
carnation £toit souvent repr^sent^ par une alUgoiis 
ainsi con^ue : Une licome se r^iugiant au Gein d'une 
viei^e [)ure, quatre l(!vriera la pressaut d'une course 
rsjiide, un veneur aiM sonnant de la trompette. La 
Kience do la zoolc^e mystique du temps aide k en 
trouver rexpllcatiou ( le fabuleux animal dont I'u- 
niqne come ne blessait ijue pour purger de tODtve- 
nln I'endroit du corps qu'ello avoit louche, figiiroil 
Jesus Christ, mdducin eC eauveur des Ames ; on 
donnait aux l^vticrs agilea les noms dc ISlisericor- 
£a, Veritas, Juatitia, Pax, les quatre ruMni tjfx 



Baia comme <;'etoit par la Vierge Uarie qu'il avail 
Mnilu descendre parmi les hotnmea et se metlre en 
hwr [luiaaaDce, oo crayoit ue pouvoir mieux fairn 
fUe <]« uboUir dans la I'able, )e fait d'une pucelle 
pouvtmC Beule serrir de pl^ge it la liuarue, en Talli- 
rant par le charme el le parfum de son ean tii^- 
Hal qu'elle lui preaentoil ; ea&n ['aoge Gabriel con- 
eeurant au myat^it: ettnl bieo retonuoiasable sous lei 
traiu du veiiBur aild lan^iit lea Idvriers et em- 
bou^hanl la trompette." 

It appears Uiat thia was au aci:epled roligioui 
allegorj', aa familiar in the aixteenLh century Bf 
those of Spunaer's •' Fairy Queen " or Ibe " Pi' 
griui'a Progress " are 1o ua. I have aJDue Ibund t 
frequently reproduced in tlie old French and Ger- 
man prints : there ia a apecimen in the British Mu- 
Beum ; and there is a picture aimilarly treated id 
the Mus^ at Amiena. 1 bave never seen it in an 
Italian picture or print; unless a print after Guido 
wherein a beautiful niudcn ia acated under a treo, 
and a unicoiTi lias sougiit refuge in hpr lap. 
be intended to convey the siuue fui^fetcbed alle- 
fory. 

Very common, howeveri in Ilaliau art, is a leaf 
bntaslic, but stjll wboUj [loulifal version of the 
Annuii(»Btion, rep reaeu ting, in fact, not the An- 
, but the Ini.arnaiioo- Tbua, in a plo- 
iiovanni Sauzio (tbe father of Raphk- 
1, Milan): Maw ttiniirts imi!»r a splendid 
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portico ; ahe tippears as if just risen from her wat 
ber hands aro uieekl}' foliled over her bosoni; ha 
beai] [le<?liiied. The angul kneels outaide the pcn« 
lico, holding forth bis lilj; vbile above, in the 
heavens, the Padre Eterno sends forth the Ro- 
deemur, who, in form of the infant Christ bearing 
his crosi. floats downwarda towards the earth, pre- 
i-eded by ihe mystic Dove. This matiner of repr^ 
ionting the Incarnation w strongly disapproved ol 
by the Abb£ Mdry (v. Th^lo^ dea Peintres), a( 
not only an error, bnt a heresy : yet it was fr»- 
qnently repeated in the sixteenth eentury. 

I'he Annunciation is also a mysfety when cer- 
tain emblems ai^ introduced conveying a certain 
sigiiifiL-ation ; as when Mary is seated on a throne, 
wearing a radiant ci'own of mingled gems and flow- 
ers, and receives the message of the angel with all 
the majesty thai could be expressed by tlie painter^ 
or is seated in a garden enclosed by a hedge of 
roses (the Horlm claams or eonclasui of tb« 
Canticles) : or where the angel holds in tut 
hands the sealed book, as in the famous altar- 
(MBce at Cologne. 

In a jMcture by Simone Henimi, ibe firgifl 
sealed on a Uothic throne receivers, as the liighei 
■"i fiij)erior being, yet with a shrinhing timidity 
the ealotation of the angel, wl j i:omes as llie me» 
lenger of peace, olive-trowned, and bearing • 
branch of olive in his hand. (Florence Gal.) 
This Jiocti' al version is very characteristiu of tb( 
•arly WL-na school, in which we often find a cvr 
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tuu •famiifnl and original way of treatiag well- 
kniimi subja a. Tadduo Uarloli, anotliur Sieneso, 
%ad ^lardu Schoen, the most [loeliual of the earlf 
Germans, also adoptud tbe olive-symbol i aud ire 
Bud k also in tlie labemacle of King R&a6, alreadjr 
dcaci^bed. 

Tlte treatment is clearly devotional and ideal 
when) attendant saints and votaries stand or ktieet 
■round, contemplating with devout gratitude oi 
ecatalic wonder tbe divine mystery. Thus, in • 
remarkable ajid most beautiful picture by Fra Bar 
toloineo, tbe Virgin ia seated on lier throne; the 
angel destendd from on high bearing bis lilyj 
around the throne attend St. John Ihe Baptist and 
St. Francis, St. Jerome, St. Paul, and Sl I^tai^»- 
ret. (Bologna Gal.) Again, in a very beautiful 
picture by Frant^ia, Mary sianda in the midat of an 
(^en landscape ; her hands, foldi^d over each other, 
press lo her bosom a book eIosi:d and clasped : St 
Jerome stands on the right, John the Baptist on 
the left ; both look up with a devout expression ta 
the angel descending from above. In both these 
ejiamples Mary is very nobly and expresavely rep- 
nsentuil iis the chosen aud predestined Tchiele of 
fatiroan redumption. It is not here the Annuncia- 
tion, but the " Sacratitsima Aiinuitiiaia" we see 
Wfore ua. In a curious picture by Francesco da 
Cotignola, Mary stands on a sculptured pedestal, Id 
the midst of an architectural dacora'ion of many- 
coloured iimrlili's, moit elaborately painted : through 
•n opening Is pi'en a distant 'onds^apu, and tht 
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Olue Bky ; on her rigiit eUods St. Jobn Ihe Baptist, 
pointing upwards; oa her left St. Francis, adoi> 
ing; tlio votary kneels in front (Berlin G^) 
Votiva picturea of the Anounciation were frfr 
quentlj' eKpre^sivB offeringa from those who de- 
iired, or those ivbo had received, the hlesBJng of 
an heir ; and this I tAke to be an iastBni:e. 

lo the following example, the picture is TotifO in 
aootber sonde, and altogether poetieol. The TirgiB 
Mary ret-eives the message of the angel, as usual; 
but before her, at a. litile diataace, kneels llie Cai^ 
dinal Torrecreniata, who presents three young 
girts, also kneeling, to one of whooi the Virgin 
gives a puree of money. This carious and beauli- 
ful picture becomes inleIHgible, when we lind that it 
was painted for a charitable community-, instituted 
by Torrecremata, for educating and endowing poor 
orphan girls, and styled the " Confraltrnita dtlF 
Anowtiiati." • 

la the charming Annunciation by Angelico, the 
Kene is in the cloister of his own convent of St 
Mark. A Dominican (8t. Peter Martyr) standi 
in the background with hands folded in prayer. ] 
might add many beauriful examples from Fra Ba^ 
Lolomeo, and in sculpture from Benedetto Maiano, 
Luca della Robbia, and others, but have SMd 
enough to enable the observer lo judge of tbe in- 
tention of the artist. The Annunoialioa by Saik- 
nviuo among the bas-reliefs which I'over the cbapa 
*l Loretto is of great 'elegance. 






I mast, however, notice one more plctore. 
rix Annuneiations paint«d hy Biilrens 
nnt the event ; the sixth is one of liia u 
uid most palpable allegories, all glowing with life 
nnd reality. Here Maiy kneels on the smnmit oft'' 
Bight of stepa; a dove, entompassed by uherubim, 
bovera over her head. Before her kneels the celoB- 
tial messenger ; behind him Moses and Aaron, niA 
' DftTid and oilier patriarchal ancestors of Christ, la 
the clouds above m seen the heavenly Father; on 
his nghl are two female figures. Peace and EecoD- 
ciliation ; on his lefl, angels bear the ark of the ' 
COvenanL In the lower part of the picture, stand 
leaiab and Jeremiah, with four sibyls: — thus con- 
necting the prophecies of the Old Testament, and 
the promises made to the Gentile nations through 
the sibyls, with the fulfilment of both in the meo- 
nge fi<om on high. 
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Had the Annunciation to Mary been merely 
mentioned as an awful and incomprehensible vi^ 
Icm, it would have been better to have adhered ta 
' the mystical style of treatment, or left it alone 
altogether; bat the Scripture history, by giving 
the whole narration as a elmplo fact, a real ec^nt, 
left it free for representation as such ; and, at 
inch, the &Dcy of the nrtist was !o be caatrolluJ 



kiid limited only by the words of Scriptu.'e ai 
loinniouly understood and interpreted, &atl hj 
tlioae proprieties of time, place, aod ciruumslaaoeii 
nhidi would be required in tbe representation of 
any other historical incident or action. 

When all the acrampaniments show that noth- 
in){ more was in the mind of the artist than the uin 
to exhibit an incident in the life of the Virgin, tf 
an introduction to that of our Lord, the representa- 
tion is no longer mystical and devotional, but bietm - 
ical. The story was to be lold with all the fideli^ 
' or at least al! the likelihood, that wa^ poBsible; And 
it is clear that, in this case, the Eubject admitted, 
and even required, a more dramatic treatment, 
with inch accessories and accompaniments as 
might bring the scene within the sphere of the 
actual. In tliis eense it is not to be mistaken. 
Although the action is of itself so very simple, 
and the actors conlined to tno persons, it is as- 
tonishing to note the infinit* variations of which 
tUs favourite theme has been found susceptible. 
Whether all these be equally appropriate and 
laudable, is quite another question ; and in how 
far the paintera have truly interpretsd the Scrip- 
tural oarraljon, b now lo be considered. 

And first, with regard to the time, which is not 
especially mentioned. It was presumed by the 
Fathers and early commentators on Scripture, thai 
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ann'>an«es it U crJIeiJ tlie " Angdiu; " * bnl 
authnridea say ibat it was rather at midnight, 
Hiecauae the nativity of our Lord look (ilace at tim 
BOiTMponding ho«r in tha followinn; Dct^ember, 
This VB fiad exactly attended to by many of the 
old painters, and indicated eitiier by tbe moon and 
•tars in the sky, or by a taper or a lamp burning 



With regard to the locality, we are told by Bt 
Luke that the angel Gabriel waa pent from God, 
and (hat " he came in to Mary " (Lnke i. 28), 
which BeeniR to express that she naa wilhin her 
house. 

In deecribing the actual scene of the interview 
between Iho angel and Mary, the li'gendary fitory 
of Ihe Vii-gin adheres vi'ry closely to tlie scriptural 
text. But it alflo relates, that Mary went forth at 
evening to draw water from the fountain ; tliat bIm 
beard a vmee which said, " Hail thou that art full 
•r grace I " and tjiereupon being tronhled, she 

iked to the right and to the letV, and seeing no 
returned to her koti.it, and » 
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work. (Protevangelion, ix. 7.) Had any exact 
attention been paid to oriental customs, Mary 
mijrht have been working or reading or meditating 
on the roof of her house ; but this has not soggesl* 
ed itself in any instance that I can remember. We 
have, as the wene of the interview, an intericr 
which is sometimes like an oratory, sometimes a 
portico with open arcades ; but more generally a 
bedroom. The poverty of Joseph and Mary, and 
their humble condition in life, are sometimes at- 
tended to, but not always ; for, according to one 
tradition, the house at Nazareth was \hat which 
Mary had inherited from her parents, Joachim 
and Anna, who were people of substance. Hence, 
the painters had an excuse for making the chamber 
richly furnished, the portico sustained by marble 
pillars, or decorated with sculpture. In the Ger- 
man and Flemish pictures, the artist, true to the 
national characteristic of naive and literal illustra- 
tion, gives us a German or a Gothic chamber, with 
a lattice window of small panes of glass, and a 
couch with pillows, or a comfortable four-post bed- 
gtead, furnished with draperies, thus imparting to 
the whole scene an air of the most vivid homely 
realitv. 

As for the accessories, the most usual, almost 
indispensable, is the pot of lilies, the symbolical 
Flfur de Marie^ which I have already explained 
at length There is also a basket containing nee- 
die work and implements of female industry, at 
iciasors, &c., not men^ly to express Mary's habitus^ 
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Bduatry. but becauae it is related tbat wljen aha 
returned lo her house, " alia took the purple linen, 
and sat liown to work it." The work-biwket ii 
therefore selilooi omitted. Sometimea a dJstalF lies 
It har feet, as in Baphael's Anininciation. In 
old German pictures wo have often a spinning- 
wboel. To these emhienu of industry ia oflen 
added a basket, or a dish, containing fruit; and 

it a pitcher of water to express thu temper- 

of the bleaseil Vir^n. 
There ia grace and meaning in ihe introdtio- 

of birds, always emblems of the spiritnaL 
|Vitian places a Came partridge at the feet of Mar}', 
'hich expresses her tenderness ; but tlie lutroduc- 
t, as in Barroccio's picture, is insuf- 

The archangel Gnbriel, " ono of those who stand 
imtinually in the presence of God," having re- 
ceived hia mission, descends to eartb. In Ihc very 
earliest representation of the Ami uncial inn. aa an 
eirent (Moawe, S. Maria Maggiore), we have this 
descent of the winged spirit linni on lii^h ; and I 
haTo seen other instances. Tliere is a small and 
beautifiiL sketch by Gnrofalo (Alton Towers), in 
which, from amidst a flood of light, and a choir of 
celestial spirits, such as Milton describes as adoring 
the "divine saciilice" proclaime-J for sinlbl man 
(Par. Lost, b. iii.), the archangel spreads his Itxsd 
•rings, and seems just about to take his flight to 
I ficurelh. He was accompanied, says the Italiu 
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logeuJ, by a, train of loner angelt, anxious la lift 
bold and reverence their Queen ; tiie^eu remained, 
bowevei, at the tloor, or "befoi'e the gale," while 
Gahriel entered. 

The old German masters are fond of repruent 
ing him aa etiCeiing by a door in the backgronnd ; 
while the serene Virgin, seated in front, seemi 
aware of hia presence without seeing him. 

In Bome of the old piclurea, he comes in fl^ng 
from above, or he is upborne by an effulgent cloud, 
and surrounded by a glory which lights the whola 
pitture, — a really celailial messenger, ax in a 
fresco by Spinello Arelino. In others, he cotuei 
gliding in, " smooth sliding without step;" some- 
times he enters like a heavenly ambassador, and 
little angels hold up his train. In a picture by 
Tintoretto, he comes riiBhing in as upon a whirl- 
wind, followed by a legion of lesser angels ; while 
«n the outside of the building, Joseph the carpen- 
ter is seen quietly at his work. (Venice, School 
rf S. Rocco.) 

But, whether walking or fiying, Gabriel beaia, 
of course, the conventional angelic form, that ct 
the hnman creature, winged, beautiful, and radian! 
with eternal youth, yet with a grave and seriom 
mien. In the later pictures, the (vrapery given to 
the angel is afiensively scanty; his sandals, and 
bare arras, and fluttering robe-, too ninch h fa* 
lique; he coinei in the attitude of a flying Hercuij 
«r B dancer in a ballet. But in the earl)' Italian 
KKtait* his dress is arranged with a kind of solemi 
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propriety: it ia Ihat of an acolyte, while and fall, 
and falling in \a.rge folds over his arms, and in geo- 
er&t cout'ealing his feet. In the German pictares, 
Im ol^en wears ihu prieally robe, richly enibroid- 
'«red, and tlasped in tront by a jewel. His ambrO' 
' ilal curls fall over this c-opo in " hyacinthine flow." 
The irings are essential, and never omitted. Thej 
■re white, or many-coloured, eyed like the pea- 
cock's train, or bedropped with gold. Ha uiualiy 
beara the lily in his hand, but not always. Soma- 
timea it is ihe sceptre, the ancient attribute of 
f* herald ; and this Las a scroll around it, with 
'the words, " Ave Maria gratia plena I " Tha 
tteptre or wand a occasionally surmounted by a 

OSS, 

In general, the palm h given to the angel who 
the death of Mary. In one of two in- 
■tances only I have seen the palm given to the 
angel Gabriel, as in a predella by Angelico; for 
which, however, the painter had the authority of 
Dante, or Dante some authority earlier still. He 
M^ of Gabriel, 

"That he bora tbepndn 
Djwn unto Jlnry when the 8"d of God 
Vouchsafed to clothe him in Itrrestrinl waedi." 

The olivo-bougii has a mvBtical sense whernvei 
idopted r it is the symbol of peace on earth. 
Often the anpul beara neither lily, nor sceptre, not 
palm, nor olive. Wa hands are folded on hia 
with one hand Btretched forth, and tb« 
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Bthor pointing apwards, he declares his t 
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In ihe olil Greek pictures, and 
eient Italian oxainpies, the an^ stands ; as in tht 
picture by Cimabue, wherein the Greek model u 
very exactly followed. Acconling to tliH Romaa 
Catholic belief, Mary is Queen of heaven, and of 
Angels — the superior being; conseqaentlj, then 
is propriety in making the angel deliver his oie^ 
nge kneeling: but even ai-cording to the Protes- 
tant belief the altitude would not be unbecoming, 
for the angel, havinjc uttered hia salutation, might 
well prostrate himself as witness of the transcend 
ing miracle, and beneath the overshadowing pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. 

Now, as by the attitude and occupation of Mary 
at the moment the angel entered, authorities are 
not ^reed. It is usual to exhibit her as kneeling 
in prayer, or reading with a large book open on a 
desk before her. St Bernard saj's that she wai 
itodying the book of the prophet Isaiah, and a« aha 
recited the verse, " Behold, a Vii^n shall con- 
cmve, and bear a son," she thought within her heart, 
in her great humility, " How blessed the woman 
of whom tliese words are vmtt«n ! Would I might 
be but her handmaid to serve her, a^d allowed In 
kin her feet I" — when, in the same instant, the 
wondrous vision burst upon her, and tho holj 
praphwy was realized in herself. (II perTetU 
Legendario.) 

I tUnk it b a manifest fault to disturb the mik 
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June Wnoi of the scene by representing Mary as 

■tartin^' up [a Alarm ; for, in the Hrst place, she 

was acL'Udlomed, aa we have seen, to the perpetua' 

miuiEtry of angels, who daily and Lourl]' attended 

on her. It is, indeed, scud that Mary was troubled; 

I but it was not the presence, but the " saying" of 

^^^v ^e angel which troubled ber — it was tlie question 

^^^H* bow this should be V " (Luke i. 29.) The atti- 

^^^Htade, therefore, which some painters have given to 

^^^^K^r, as if she had started from her seat, not only in 

^^^K^rror, but in indignation, is altogether misplaced. 

^^^^U signal instance is the statue of the Yirgin bj 

^^^^F&locchl in tbn choir of the cathedral at Orvieto, so 

^^^^ grand in itself, and yet so offensive as a devotional 

figure. Misplaced is also, I think, the sort of timid 

shrinking surprise which is tbe exprefsion in somci 

Iricturea. Tbe moment is much too awful, the ex- 

fectance much loo sublime, for any such human, 

girlish emotions. If tbe painter intend to express 

the mraneiit in which the angel appears and utters 

the salutation, " Hail I " then Mary may be 8ta,nding, 

And her looks directed towaids him. as in a fine nut- 

Jeilic Annunciadon of Andrea del Sarto, Standing 

^^^_ was the antique attitude of prayer ; so that if we 

^^^^Li^ppose her to have been interrupted in ber deio 

^^^B'finna, the atcitudti is still appropriate. But if tliat 

^^^V ipument i>e ehosen in wbieb she ex|iresse<l her sub- 

I Biisaion to the divine will, " Behold llie handmaid 

of the Lord 1 let it be uuto cie acvording to thy 

1 1 " then she nnghl surely kneel with bowed 

, and folded hands, and "diiwncast ctes bn- 
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Death 111' almighty Dove." No attitude oould be 
loo humble to express that response ; and Daute 
)jas given iis, na the most perTcct itlusLration of tha 
virtue of buiiiility, the sentiment and attitude ef 
Mary when submitdng herself to Ihe divine wilL 
fPurg. X., Carft Trnaa.) 

" The angel (who came duwa to eutii 
With tiillngs of the peoue to man; ytaa 
Wept for ID lain, thar op'd the heavenly gato 
From their long inlarctict) before us seem'd 
In n tweet act, «a sculptur'd tn thu Itl^ 
He loDk'd no silent Image. One had awom 
Hi had raid ' Hail 1 ' for Sim vm imag'd thus. 
By whom the key did open to Ood's lore; 
And In her act as jensihly imprest 
That ward, -Behold the handmaid of the Lord,' 

And very beautifully baa Flaxman Crausferred tha 
•culpture "divinely wrought upon the roik of mai^ 
Ue while " to earthly form. 

The preseoce of the Holy Spirit in the historical 
AnnunL-lalious is to be accounted for by Ihe wordi 
of St. Luke, ntirl the visible form of the Dove u 
tonventional and authotixed. In many picturea, 
ihe celt^slial Dove entura by tlie open casementi 
Sometimes it seems to brood immediately over the 
bead of the Virgin; sometimes it hovere towards 
her boaom. As for [he perpetual introduction of 
the eitibtem of the Fadre Etemo, econ above the 
tky, under the usual half-figure of a kingly ancient 
man, sun-o'iiidiiKl by a iilort' of clienibijn. and send 
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mg Toiih upon a heiun o! light the iinmacuUte 
Dove, there Is notlimg to be said but ihe iiBiial ex- 
ume lor the medieval arlisls, thai fcrtainl)* there 
wsa no conscious irreverence. The old painCers, 
p«at aa they were Id art, lived in ignorant but 
Haloua times — in times nhen faitb was ao fixed, 
JO inuch a part of the life and bouI, that it vroa itot 
conly shookcd or shaken ; as it was not founded in 
knowledge or reason, so nothing that i^tartletl the 
reason douM impair it. Religion, whioh now 
ipeak* to lu through words, then spoke to the 
people through visible forms universally accepted ; 
and, in the fine arts, we aeccpC such forms acixird- 
ing to the fceUng which then existed io men^ 
minds, and which, in its sinccrlt}-, demands our i«- 
^)eet, though now we might not, could not, tolerate 
the repetition. We must also remember that it wat 
Dot in the ages of ignorance and faith that we 6nd 
the grossest materialism in art Itwnsin the learner], 
faalt-pagan sixteenth and the poliahcd sevent^enlh 
centuty, that this materialized theology became 
moit oll'enstve. Of all the anists who have sinned 
in the Aiinunciatjon — and tlicy arL> many — Nico- 
U Toussin is perhaps the worst. Yut he was a 
good, a pious man, aa well aa a learned and aci-om- 
plished painter. All throagh the history of the art, 
(lie Jr'rench show themselves as iho moat si^jnal vi» 
Utoi? of good taste, and wnat they have invented a 
word for — Men»eonce. They are worse than the 
sM Gertoans ; worse than the modern Spanisidt 
~ and that b saying much. 
20 



In Raphael's AnnuncbdoD, Marj is seated in ■ 
recliniDg altitude, leaning against the side of hoi 
eoitch, aod holding a book. The angel, nhose atti- 
tude expresses a graceful empres»emenl, kneeU aX 
tome distance, holding the lily. 

Miuhael Angelo g^ves lu a moat majestic Virgin 
standing on the steps ol' a prie-Dieu, and turaing 
with hands upraised towards the angel, who appear* 
to have entered by the open door ; bis figure ia 
most cluQis}' and material, and his attitude un- 
meaning Hnit ungraceful. It is, I think, the onljr 
■ in which Michaa! Aiigelo haa given wings 
n angelic being: for here they could not be 
i with. 

In a beautiful Annunciation by Johan Van 
Eyck (Munich Gal., Cabinet ill. 35), the Vir^n 
kneels at a desk with a book bt^fore her. She haa 
long fair hair, and a noble intellectual brow. Ga- 
briel, holding hia sceptre, stands in the door-way. 
The Dove enters by the lattice. A bed is in the 
background, and in iront a pot of lilies. In an- 
other Annnneiation by Van Eyck, painted on the 
Ghent altar-piece, wo have the mystic, not the his- 
torical, representation, and a very beautiful effect 
is produced by clothing both the angel and Mary 
in Tobes of pure white. (Berlin Gal,, 5S0, 621.) 

In an engraving after Rembrandt, the Virgin 
kneel) by a tbuntain, and the angel kneels on the 
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Iriieae few observations on tbe general sirange- 
*ient of the theme, whether inj'slioal or Wstorical, 
iwill, I hope, assist the observer in (iiscTiininating 
ifor himself. 1 maat not venture further, for we 
Iwve a wide range ofsubjetis before tu. 
•p 
S 
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Aptkr the Annunciation of llic angel, tbe Scrip- 
ll iBie goes on to relate how " Mary arose and wen; 
ilo ibe hill eountry with haste, to the bouse of 
cousin Elizabeth, and saluted her." This 
inj; of the two kinswomen is the subject styled 
■t the " Visitation," and somelimes the " Salu- 
tation of Elizabeth." Tt is of considerable inipo> 
tsnee, in a seriea of the life of the Virgin, as an 
erent; and also, when taken separately in its reii- 
gioua wgnificanee, as bein^ the Srst re(!Of:iiition of 
Ihe character of the Messiah. "VVhenn'e Is this to 
tne," exclaims Elizabeth, "that the mother of ui; 
Lord should come to me '/ " (Luke i. 43} ; an<l at 
the spoke this through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and not through knowledge, she is conaid- 
■red ill the light of a prophetess. 

or Elizabeth 1 mast premisp a few worils, be- 
Musc in many representations relating to the life 

■ «f the Virgin, and pavtiiiularly in tho^e domestic 

■ (TOUp4. Iho Holy Familiea properly bo called, ah« 
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ig a personage of great importance, ant] we oagb 
to be able, bj some preconceWed idea of bcr bear- 
ing ami character, to test the propriuly of ihat im- 
personalion uaually adopted by the artista. We 
mast remember that she was mach olil'^r Ihan hei 
iiouain, a womau " well slricken in years;" but it it 
a great mistake to represent her as old, as nnnkled 
and decrepit, as some painters have clone. We are 
lolil that ahe waa righteous before the Lord, " walk- 
ing in all his vommandmenls bEaiudess : " Iha 
DisnDPr in which she received the vimt of Mary, 
acknowledging with a glad humility the higbet 
destinies of her young relative, show her to bavo 
been free from all envy anil jealousy. Therefore 
all pictures ol' Elizabeth should ruchibit her as aa 
elderly, but not an aged matron ; a dignified, mild, 
and gracious creature; one selected to high honour 
by the Searcher of hearts, who, louking down on 
hers, bad beheld it pure from any aecret taint of 
selfishness, even as her conduct had been blameleai 

Siu^h a woman as we believe Mary to have been 
must have loved and honoured such a woman ai 
Elizabeth, \yherefore, having heard that ] 
beth hail been exalted to a miraculous motherhood, 
the maiie haste to visit her, not to ask her advice, 
• — for being grai;od with all good ^t'taof the Holy 
•Fun run SMounl or Uin Irgsi 
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lirit, and herself the mother of Wisdom, slif 
could not need addce, — but to syrapalluze with 
fier cousin and reveal what liad hcippeniid to her- 
wlf. 

Thus then they met, " thees two mothers of two 
great princes, of whom one vas pronounced the 
greatest bora of womaii, and the other was hii 
Lord:" happiest and most exalted of all woman- 
kind before or since, " needs must they have dif- 
COursed like seraphim and the most ecetasied ordei 
of iDtelligences ! " Such was the blessed eucountei 
npi«Bented !n the Visitation. 

The number of the figures, the locaHty and cir- 
cumatanees, vary gi'eatly. Sometimes we havs 
yaij the two women, without aL'oesaories of any 
kind, and nothing interferes with the high solem- 
nity of that moment in whieh Elizabeth confesaei 
the mother of her Lord. The better tn express this 
willing homage. Ibis momentous prophecy, she ii 
often Itneulitig. Other figures are frequently in- 
troduced, bucause it could not be supposed that 
Uary made the journey from Nazareth to the 
dwelling of Zacharias near Jerusalem, a distance 
of fifty miles, alone. Whether her budband Joseph 
■ecompauied her, is doubtful ; and while many 
■rtiata have introduced him, others have omitted 
him alt&^thcr. Aeuirding to tho ancient Greek 
fbrmala laid down for the religious painters, Mary 
b accompanied by a servant or a boy, who carriet ' 
I stick acroM his shoulder, and a basket slung to it. 
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The old Italians wbo folbwed tbu Bjxantine raodeli 

selJain omit thla altendant, but in sumc inslancm 
(a9 in the inagnifii^edt composition of Miiiliael An 
KbIo, in the poiaeaaion of Mr. Bromley, of Woollen) 
a handin^d bearing a basket on her heail is substi' 
btted tor the hoy. In many inatancea Josejih, at- 
tired as a traveller, appear? behind the Virgin, anJ 
Zaeharios, in his prieatly turban and costume, be- 
hind Elizabeth. 

The locality is oflen an open porch or a gaideo 
in IronCof a house : and this garden of Zachariaa 
ia celebratfld In Eastern tradition. It ia related 
that the biesaed Virgin, during her residenee with 
her cousin Elizabeth, frequently recreated herself 
iiy waltcinj: iti the garden of Zacharias, while she 
meditat<^d on the strange and lody desdn/ to which 
ahe vaa appointed ; and liirther, that happening 
one day to touch a certain flower, whiuh grew 
there, with her moat bleased hand, from being in- 
odorous before, it betame from that moment deli- 
ciously fragrant. The garden therolbre was a fit 
place for the meeting. 

1. The earliest representation of the Viatatlon 
to which I can refer is a rude but not ungraceful 
drawing, in the Catacombs at Rome, of two women 

embracing. ]t is not of very high antiquity, per- 
haps the seventh or eighth century, but there can 
be no doubt about the subject (Curotitery of 
■ Julius, V. Bosio, Roma eotterana.) 

3. Cimabue haB tbilowed the Greek formula, and 



Ins nmple group appears to me lo havi. great teei- 
ng and eiinp1ii:tty. 
3. More modera inaUncea, from the date of tbe 
jevtval of srt, abound in every form. Almost 
•Tery painttir who baa treated Biibjecta from tbe 
<& of ibe Virgin hai treated the ViBJlation. In 
Ibe composition by Raphael (Madrid Gal.) there 
Ve tbe two figures only ; and I should object to 
tfais ocbemiae perfect picture, tbe baabful couscioui 
look of the Virgin Mary. The hea*i,i are, however, 
eminently beautiful and digniSed. In the far back- 
fjTound is seen tbe Bap^am of Christ — very hap- 

I pi!y and significantly introduced, not merely as ex- 

^^^H pressing the name of the votary who dedicated tba 
^^^^B ^cture, Giovan-Batlista liranconio, but also as ex- 
^^^V pressing the relation between the two unborn Cbil- 
^^^" dren — the Christ and hid Prophet. 

4. The group by Sebastian dei Piombo is nogu- 
larly grand, showing in every part the intluence of 

I Michael Angelo, but richly coloured in Sebastian's 

^^^^ beat manner. The figui-es are seen only to tbe 
^^^^V kimeB. In tbe background, Zauhariaa is seen hur- 
^^^V ITing down some steps to receive the Virgin.' 
^^^^ 6. The group by Pinturicchlo, with tbe atlend- 
knt angels, is remarkable for its poetic grace; and 
that by Lucas v. Leyden is equally remarkable for 



6. Still more beautiful, and more dramatic a 



the Sala Bnrgia. (Tstican, Rome.) The Viipa 
■nd Sl Elizubctli, m tbo cimtru, take eaxh olher'i 
bands. Bcliind the Virgin h St. Josepli, a maidttn 
with a basket on her head, and oilier atlendante. 
Behinil St. Elizabeth, we have a riei<r into the in- 
terior of her honse, through arcades richly sculp- 
tured; and within, Zacharlaa is reading, and tha 
handmaids of Elizabeth are spinning and sewing- 
TLia elegant fresto was painted for Alexandur 
VI. 

7. There ia a fine picture of thia Bubject, by Aiw 
irea Sabattini of Salerno, the history of which !■ 
rather curioun. " It was panted at the rEijuest of 
[he Sanseverini, princes of Salerno, to be presented 
to a nonnery, in irhich one of that noble family 
had taken the veil. Dniler the form of the blessed 
Virgin, Andrea represented tbe last prineesa of 
Salerno, who was of the family of Villa Mari- 
na; under that of St. Joseph, the prinue her hus- 
band; an old servant of the family ligures as St. 
Elizabeth ; and in the features of Zacbarias we 
recognize those of Bernardo Tasso, Che father of 
Torquato Tasso, and then secretary to tbe prince 
of Salerno. Afl«r remaining for many years over 
the high altar of the church, it was removed throu^ 
tlie Bcniplea of one of the Neapolitan archbishops, 
who was scandalized by the impropriety of placing 
Ihe portraits of well-known personages in such a 
situation." The picture, once removed from iti 
place, disappeared, and by some means found its 
•ray to the Louvre. .4ndrea. who was one of th( 
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rtaost diiitiiiguislied of tbe scholara of Rsptutei, died 
m 1545 * 
H. The composition by Rabens bita ail that scenic 
effect and draoiatiu movement which was charac- 
teristic of the painter. The meeting taken place 
DC a flight of steps leading to the house of Zacha- 
rias. The Virgin wears a hat, as one juat arrived 
from a journey ; Joseph and Zacharias greet each 
other; a maiden with a baakoton her head followi; 
^^^^ and in the foreground a man onloads the ass. 
^^^^ I will mention two other example, each perfect 
^^^^B ' in Its way, in two most opposite styles of treat- 

I 9. The first is the simple majestic campoaition of 

Albertinelli. (Florence Gal.) The two women, 
standing alone under a richly sculptured arch, anil 
relieved gainst the bright azare sky, embrace 
eaL-h other. There are no accessories. Mary is 
attired in dark-blue drapery, and Elizabeth wears 
an ample robe of a saffron or rather amber colour. 
The mingled grandeur, power, and grace, and 
depth of expression in these two figures, are quite 
extraordinary; they look like what they are, and 
worthy to be mothers of the jireateat of kinfis and 
the greatest of prophets. Albertinelli hns here 
, ftnulaled his Inend Bartolomeo — his friend, whom 
BO loved, that when, after tbe horrible execution 
iif Sai-onarola, Bartolomeo, bniken-hearled, threw 
iself into the convent of St, Mark, AlbertinelL' 
Thu p1,-[ure U Ihua desciibnd la tbe M o<Kl«euH nf tbt 
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became almost distracted and desperate. He would 
pertainly, says Vasari, have gone into the same 
Bonvent, but for the hatred he bore the monks, " of 
whom he was always saying the most injurioiu 
things." 

Through some hidden influence of intense sym- 
pathy, Albertinelli, though in point of character 
the very antipodes of his friend, often painted so 
like him, that his pictures — and this noble picture 
more particularly — might be mistaken for the work 
of the Frate. 

10. We will now turn to a conception altogether 
different, and equally a masterpiece; it is the 
small but exquisitely finished composition by 
Rembrandt. (Grosvenor Gal.) The scene is the 
garden in front of the house of Zacharias ; Eliza- 
beth is descending the steps in haste to receive and 
embrace with outstretched arms the Virgin Mary, 
who appears to have just alighted from her journey. 
The aged Zacharias, supported by a youth, is seen 
following Elizabeth to welcome their guest. Be- 
aind Mary stands a black female attendant, in the 
act of removing a mantle from her shouldere ; in 
the background a servant, or (as I think) Joseph, 
holds the ass on which Mary has journeyed ; a 
peacock with a gem-like train, and a hen with a 
brood of chickens (the latter the emblem of matet^ 
nity), are in the foreground. Though the repre- 
lentation thus 'conceived appears like a scene of 
e very-day life, nothing can be more poetical thao 
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treatment, more intensely true and noble Iban 
Ae expression of the diminutive figures, more ma»- 
lerly and finished than the execution, more ma^* 
cal and Instrous than the effect of the wholo. Tht 
work of Alhertinelli, in its lai^e and solemn bcaiitj 
and religious significance, is worthy of heing placed 
over an altar, on which we might offer up the work 
of Rembrandt as men offi^r incen^, gems, and 
gold. 

Aa the Visitation is not easily mistaken, I hare 
>Miil enough of it here ; and we pais to the next 
ibject, — The Dream of Joseph. 
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Although tlie feast of the YisitadoD is fixed for 
tbe 2d of July, it was, and is, a received opinion, 
fbat Mary began her journey to the hill tountry 
but a short lime, even a few days, after the An- 
i of the ajigcl. It was the sixth month 
with Elizabeth, and Mary sojourned with her three 
nuinths. Hence it is supposed, by many commen- 
that Mary must have been present at the 
Irinh of John the Baptist. It may seem surprising 
that the early painters should not have made use 
of ibis supposition. I am not aware that them 
exists among the numerous representations of tbe 
birth of St. John, any instauie of the Virgin being 
introduced ; it should seem that the lofty ideas en- 
tertained oi' the Mater Dei rentfered it impossible 
er in a scene where she would nccessa- 
I subordinate pOEiilion: this I thii.k sufB- 
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siectly accounts for her absence.* Mary thea 
returned to her own dwelling at Nazareth; and 
when Joseph (who in these legendary stones is 
constantly represented as a house-carpenter and 
bu*Ider, and travelling about to exercise his trade 
in various places) also came back to bis home, and 
beheld his wife, the suspicion entered his mind that 
she was about to become a mother, and very natu- 
rally his mind was troubled " with sorrow and inse- 
cure apprehensions; but being a just man, that is, 
according to the Scriptures and other wise writers, 
a good, a charitable man, he would not openly dis- 
grace her, for he found it more agreeable to justice 
to treat an offending pereon with the easiest sen- 
tence, than to render her desperate, and without 
remedy, and provoked by the suffering of the worst 
of what she could fear. No obligation to justice 
can force a man to be cruel ; pity, and forbearance, 
and long-suff*ering, and fair interpretation, and 
excusing our brother" (and our sister), " and tak- 
ing things in the best sense, and passing the gen* 
dest sentence, are as certainly our duty, and owing 
to every person who does off*end and can repent, 
as calling men to account can be owing to the 
law." (v. Bishop Taylor's Life of Christ.) Thus 
says the good Bishop Taylor, praising Joseph, that 
he was too truly just to call furiously for justice, 

* There ia, however, in the Liverpool Museum, a very exqni 
aite miniature of the >nrth of St. Joho the Baptist, in which thk 
female figure standing near represents, I think, the Virgin Mary 
It wiu cut out of a choral boolc of the Siena school. 
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tn'l tbut. waiving tbe killing letter of tho law, he 
(rail "minded to dismiss hia wife privily;" and in 
this lie emulated the mercy of hia divine foster- 
Son, who did not truellj condemn the woman 
whom he knew to be guilty, but dismieBed ber " to 
rapent and sin no more." But while Joseph was 
pondering thus in bia heart, the angel of the Lord, 
the prinro of angels, even Gabriel, appeared to 
him in a. di'eam, saying, " Joseph, thou son of 
David, tear not lo take unto thee Mary thy wife ! " 
■nd be awoke and obeyed that divine voice. 

This first vision of ibe angel is not in work* 
of art easily distinguished from the second vision 
but there is a charming fresco by Luini, which can 
bear no other interpretation. Joseph is seated by 
the carpenter's bench, and leans his hvad on his 
hand slumbering. (Milan, Brera.) An angel 
stands by him pointing to Unry who is seen at a 
window above, busied with needlework. 

On waking from this vision, Joseph, says the 
legend, " entreated forgiveness of Mary for having 
wronged her even in thought." This is a subject 
quite unknown, I believe, before tbe fifteenth cen- 
tnrj-, and not commonly met with since, but there 
are some instances. On one of tbe carved stalls 
of the Calhedral of Amiens it is very poetically 
treated. (Stallea d'Aaiiena, p. SOS.) Mary ia 
seated on a Ibrone under a magnificent canopy 
Joseph, kneclins before her and presented by two 
Uigels, pleads for pardon. She extends one hand 
the oiber is Ihe volume of the IIoU 
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Scriptures. There is a similar version of the Uac% 
in sculpture over one of the doors of Notre-Dame 
at Paris. There is also a picture by Alessandro 
Tiarini (Le repentir de Saint Joseph, Louvre, 416), 
and reckoned by Malvasia his finest work, wherein 
Joseph kneels before the Virgin, who stands with a 
dignified air, and, while she raises him with one 
hand, points with the other up to heaven. Behind 
is seen the angel Gabriel with his finger on his lip, 
as commanding silence, and two other angels. 
The figures are life-size, the execution and colour 
very fine ; the whole conception in the grand but 
mannered style of the Guido school. 



THE NATIVITY. 

lUU. D Pres^io. II Nascimento del Nostro Signore. Fr, Li 
Nativity. Ger. Die Geburt Ghristi. Deo. 25. 

The birth of our Saviour is related with charac- 
teristic simplicity and brevity in the Gospels ; but 
in the early Christian traditions this great event 
is preceded and accompanied by several circum- 
stances which have assumed a certain importance 
and interest in the artistic representations. 

According to an ancient legend, the Emperor 
Augustus (/SBsar repaired to the sibyl Tiburtina, to 
inquire whether he should consent to allow himself 
to be worshipped with divine honours, which the 
Senate had decreed to him. The sibvl, after some 
days of meditation, took the Emperor apart, an'' 



MATIVITT. THE SIBVI.. SIS 

thowed him an altar; and above the altar, in the 
opening hBavens, and in a glory of lighl, he belield 
a beautiCiil Virgin liolding an Infaut in her amia, 
and at the eame time a voice was heard saying, 
" This is tlie altar of the Son of the liviiif; God; " 
whereupon Augustus (caused an altar to be erected 
on the Capitoline Hilt, irith this iiiseriptimi, Ara 
primogenili Dei ; aod on the same spot, in later 
times, naa built the ehurch called the Ara-Cteli, 
well known, with its flight of one hnsdJ'ed and 
twenty-four marble steps, to all who have visited 

Of the sibyls, generally, in their relation to 
iaored art, I have already spoken." Tliis pardcu- 
lar propheL-y of the Tlburtine sibyl to Augustus 
rests on some very antique traditions, pagan as 
well as Christian. It is lupposei) to have sug- 
gested the " PoUio " of Virgil, whiuh suggested the 
" Messiah " of Pope. It is mentioned by writers 
of the third and fourth centuriea, and our own di- 
vines have not wholly rejected it, for Bishop Tay- 
'or mentions the sibyl's prophecy among "the 
great and glorious accidents happening about tke 
— iiirUi of Jeaus." (Life of Jasua Christ, sec. 4,) 

y rude hut curious bas-relief preserved ic 
e ehuruh of the Ara-Cieli is perhaps the oldest 
resetitation extant The Cbuith It'gend aseigos 
t a fabulous aotiquilj ; but it must be older 
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Amh (be twcUb ceatmy, n k n ifladBii ta hj 
irrilen at thai period. Here the Empenir AvgB^ 
In* koeeb hefyrv ibe Kladoaoa and CbDd, jutd at 
Ua Riie u the ab^l, liUtrtina, poiDUag upwards. 

Knee die rei'ival of art, the incident ba« been 
fV«]uenllj treated. It vbs painted by CavalliDi, 
■bout 1340, on Ibe vault of tlw duiir of the An^ 
C<eli. In the (ixieenth and eeventeenth ceniutie^ 
it became a lavoarite snbject. It admitted of 
those claMicai ibnns, and that miogliDg of the hea- 
then HDd the Chnstian in stjle and costume, vhioh 
were taiculated to please the uliurdiinen and sp- 
dsts of tbe time, and the examples are innnmer- 
■ble. 

Tbe most i^elebraled, 1 believe, h the fresi-o b^ 
Baldasgare Peruzzi, in wbicb the &gure of the sibj'] 
l> CPrtainly very majestic, bnt the rest o( the groap 
ntlcrly vatgar and commonplace. (Siena, Foatc 
Ginata.) Leas famous, but on the nbole prefec>- 
able in point of taste, Ls the group by Garofiilo, in 
tbe palace of tbe Quirinal; and there is anotbei 
by Titian, in wblch the scene is laid in a fine land 












a of thi) subject, painted by Roaso lor Francis 
L. " suKing the best thiti^ Bosso ever prodnced," 
Itnd introducinf; the Rinj: and Queen of France, 
their guards, and a concourse of people, as spectft- 
Ion of the scene. In some instances tbe locality 
is a temple, with an altar, before nbith kneels the 
ISiiiperor, having laid upon it bis sceptre and lauie 



B window above. 1 tliink it U n tepreBentcd in 
t large picture at Hampton Court, b]r Pietro da 
_ CorloDa. 

► The aibyllina prophecy u supposed to have oc- 

a short tima before the Nativity, about the 

■ame period when the decree went forth " that all 

the world chould be taxed." Jowpb, therefore, 

BiosB and saddled his aas, and set bis wife upon it, 

_ Kid went up from Nazareth to Bethlehem, The 

Lrtray naa long, and sleep, and weary ; " and when 

■ftieeph looked back, he saw the I'aue of Mary that 

^^ was sorrowful, aa of one in pain ; but when be 

looketl back again, she smiled. And wheu they 

were come to Bethlehem, there was no room Ibi 

them in the inn, because of the great coni.'ourse of 

people. And Mary said to Joseph, " Take me 

down /or 1 sulTer." (Protevangelion ) 

The journey to Bethlehem, and the grief and 
perplexity of Joseph, have been oflun represented. 
1. There exists a very ancient Greek carving in 
ivory, wherein Mary is 8eat«<l on the ass, with an 
expression of suffering, and Joseph tenderly sos- 
tainsher; she has one arm round his neck, leao- 
uig on him: an angel leads the ass, ligbling tho 
way with a torch. It is supposed that this curious 
relic formed part of the omamenta of the ivory 
throne of the Exarch of Uavenna, and that It i^ at 
least as old as the sixth century.' 2. Tliere is an 

• It !• eiiga<nd la Oori'l " Ttmancoi," sod leHilbail h 
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instance more dramatic in an eagraving alter ■ 
master of llie Hovmiteenth century. Mar}-, ceated 
on llie asd, and holding the bridle, raises her ejiel 
to heaven with an expression of resignation; Jo- 
seph, cap in band, bumbl; expostulates with ibe 
master of tbe inn, vho points towards the stable; 
ihe innkeeper's wife looks up at the Vii^n with a 
strong expression of pity and syuipathy. 3. I r»- 
member anocber print of tbe same subject, where, 
in the background, angels are Geen preparing tba 

I may as well add that tbe Vii^n, in this cbai^ 
acler of mysterious, and religious, and most pun 
msternlEy, is venerated under the title of La Ma- 
donna del Parto.* 
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THE NATIVITY AB A MY8TERV. 319 

TLe NadviC}' of our Saviour, like the Aiiaunci- 
»lJoD, has been treated in two waja, as a mjatery 
1 event, and we must be oareful to di» 
e between them. 
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THK NATIVITY AB A MY8TKKY. 

lu the first sense the artist has intended siinpl; 
to expresa the advent of the Divinity on earth in 
the form of an Infant, and the moli/ ia clearlj 
takvn from a text ia the Office of the Virgin, 
Virgo quern genuil, adoraiiic. In the beautiful 
words of Jeremy Taylor, " She blessed him, she 
noraliipped him, and aha thanked him that he 
would be born of her ; " as, indeed, many a young 
mother has done before and unue, when she has 
hung in adoratiou over tlie cradle of her first-born 
child ; — hut here Ibe child Wi;g to be a descended 
God; and nothing, as it seems to me, can be more 
graceful and more profoundly suggestive than the 
manner in which some of the early Italian artists 
have expressed this idea. When, in such pictures, 
the locality is marked by the poor stable, or the 
rough rocky cave, it becomes " a lumple full ot 
religion, fuU of glory, wheru angels are the minis- 
lore, Ihu holy Virgin the worsliipner, and Chriat 
the Deity." Very few accessories are admilted, 
merely such as serve to denote that the subject i« 
" a Nativity," properly so called, and i 

Madro I'ia," as alroadi* lescribod. 



ISO 

The diviDe Infant lies in the centre of llie piu- 
tore, sometiuies on a white napkin, Bomelimea with 
DO other bctl«ban ibe flowery turf ; wuiie rimes hit 
head rests on a, wheat-sheaf, alwajs here intei^ 
oreted aa " the bread of life." He places bli £■»• 
1 his lip, which e«pre»sej the Verbvm sum 
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• Verbtim Aoa eai abbreoiaium), "la 

Q the bread of lile" (^Ei/o sum pani» 
John vl. 48), aod fixes his eyes on the 
s above, where the angels are singing thn 
) erediii. In one instsuce, I remembec 
an angel holds up the croaa before him ; in an 
other, he grasps it in his hand ; or it is a nail, oi 
die crown of tborn», anticipative of his earthly 
destiny. The Virgin kneels on one side; St Jo- 
Mpb, when introduced, kneels on (he other ; and 
Irequently angels unit« with them in the act of 
adoration, or sustain the new-bMn Child. In this 
poetieal version of the aubject, Lorenzo di Credi, 
Perugino, Francia, and Bellini, excelled all oth- 
ers.* Lorenzo, in parlJcular, boeamo quite re- 
owned for the manner in which he treated it, sad 
K number of beautiful eompo^tions from his h^n^ 
exist in the Florentine and otlier galleries. 
- There are instances in whieh attendant smiil* 
and votaries are introduced as beholding and adot^ 
ing this prent mystery. 1. For instanfe, in n pic- 
ture by Cima, Tobic and the angel are introduced 

LbmiIeUi IUihbit,DnDii»Lla,iiTiilntlierniuCgnnrtlH nnnBIlM 
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iAe, and St. Helena and Sf. Cath.irine or 
Bib otlier. 2. In a piulure bj^ Fraiipia (Bologna 
.), the InFunt, rKi^liiiiti;; upon a white napkin, 
adoreii bytha kneeling Vir^n, by St. Augustine, 
by two annuls aim kneuling. The votary, 
inio Galeazzo BantivoglJo, Tor wbom tha pie> 
waa pniiitecl, kntels in the habit of n pilgrim.* 
He haiJ lately returned from a pilgrimage to Jero- 
•alem and Btlhleheni, thus poetic^aliy expressed in 
of tha Nativity, and the piuture was ded- 
an apt of thank^ving as ncll as of fiuth. 
h9t Joseph and St. Franuia stand od one side ; on 
other ia a shepherd orowned with laureL 
Francia, according to tradition, painted Itis own 
portrait as St. Prnntis ; and his friend the poet, 
Gimlamo Casio da' Medifi, as the shepherd. 3. In 
a large and famous Nativity by Ginlio Romano 
(Louvre, !98), which once belonged to onr Cbarle* 
L, 8t John the Evangelist, and S^ I/>nginua (whc 
pierced our Saviour's side with his lance), are 
standing on each side as two vitncraes to the 
divinity of Christ ; — here strangely enough placed 
on a psr ; but we are reminded that Lotiginus bad 
islGly Iwen inaugurated as patron of Mantua, (t 
a(it?reil and Legendary Art.) 
In a triptych t) Hans Hemling (Berlin Gal) 
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we liave in the centra tbe Child, adored, at usual, 
by the Virgin mother and attendinj^ angeU, the 
votary also kneeling : in the compartaient en the 
right, we find the manileetatioD of tbe Bedeomei 
(o tbe west exhibited in the propheL-y of tbe sib^l 
to Augustus ; on the lett, the manifeatatioD of the 
Bedeeiner to tbe east is expressed by the joum^ 
of the Miff, and the miraculous alar — ■' we have 
teen his star iti the eiuL" 

But of all these idt^al Nativities, tbe most striking 
is one by Sandro Botticelli, which is indeed a com- 
prehenaive poem, a kind of hymn on the Nativity, 
and might b« set to musii', In the centre is a shed, 
beneath which tlie Virgin, kneeling, adores the 
Child, who baa his finger on his lip. Joseph ii 
seen a httle behind, as if in meditation, On the 
right band, the atigel presents three figures (probop 
biy the shepherds) crowned with olive ; on the left 
is a similar group. On the roof of the shed, three 
•ngels, with olive-branches in their hands, Hing the 
Gloria in excetau. Above these are twelve angeb 
dancing or floating round in a circle, holding olive- 
branches between them. In the foreground, in tha 
margin of the picture, three figures rising out of the 
flames of purgatory are received and embraced bj 
angela. With all its quaint fantastic grace and dry- 
ness of execution, the whole (^inception is full of 
meaning, religious as well as poetical. The intro 
lIuL'tion of the olive, and the redeemed souls, maj 
express " peace on earth, good will towards meuj' 
•r the olive may likewise refer to th.it period cl 
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P iniversal peace ia which the Prince of Peace ww 

D into "he world." 

beauty. In a pitture by Loi-enzo di Credi (Flor- 
eo, P^l. PLUi) the Infant Christ lies on the 
I pound on a parh of the veil of the Virgin, and 
f holds in hia hand a hird. In the background, the 
riairaculous star aheds on the eiirtb a perpendiculai 
I (ilaze of light, and farther oS are the shepherds. 
I On the other side, St. Jerome, introduced, perhapt, 
e he made his abode at fiethlehem, is seated 
beude hia lion. 



AS AN EVENT. 



We now come to the Nadvitj hiatoricallj treated, 
in which time, plaue, and circumstance, have to ba 
considered as in any other actual event. 

The time was (he depth of winter, at midnight; 
the place a poor stable. According to aome author- 
ities, this stable was "the interior of a cavern, Btill 
■hown at Betldehem aa the scene of the Nativity 
m front of which waa a ruined house, onue inhab- 
ited by Jease, the father of David, and near the 
■pot where David pastured his sheep: but the 
housn WHS now a shed partly thatched, and open 
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■t that tHtter r^aaon to all the viuds of heaven 
Here it wa» that the Biessed Virgin " broujilit 
forth her flrat^am Son, wrapped him in awad- 
dling clothes, and laid bim in a manger." 

Wo find in (he early Greek representations, and 
in the early Italian punters who imitated the By- 
santine niodeb, tbat in the arrangement a certain 
pattern was followed: the locality is a sort of oavfi 
— litcraliy a hole in a rock; the Virgin Mother 
re<;lines on a couch ; near her lies the new-boni 
InCinl wrapped in swaddling clothes. In one very 
ancient eitamjile (a miniature of the ninth centuiy 
in a Greek Menologium), an attendant ie washing 
the Child. 

But from the fourteenth century we find this 
treatment discontinued. It gave just oSenoe. The 
greatOKt theologlaoa insisted that the birth o( the 
Infant Christ was as pure and mirauulouB ai hii 
ooncepljon ; and it was considered lltde less than 
heretical to portray Mary reclining on a couch at 
one BEhausled by the pangs of childbirth (Isaiah 
Ixsi. 7), or to exhibit assistants as washing tbe 
heavenly Infant. " To her alone," saj-s St. Ber- 
nard, " did not the puni»hment of Eve extend.' 
" Not in sorrow," gays Bishop Taylor, " not In pain, 
but in the posture and guise of worshippers (thM 
it, kneeling), and in tbe midst of glorious thoughti 
and speculations, did Mary bring her Son into the 
world." 

We must seek for the accessories and circiun- 
Aanccs U9ua.1y introduced by the painters m A» 
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IrilK NATIVXTr AS AK KVENT. 83S 

■hi le^nitary trailidaiis dien att'epUid mid be- 
lieved. (Proti^vfuigelioa, ziv.) Thue oue legend 
relates that Joseph went la seek a miilwifG, and 
OieC a woman coming down from the mountaiiu, 
wilh whom he returned to the stable. But wbun 
tliay entered It was filled with light greater thaa 
■be lun at noonday ; and an the light decreased 
and they were able to open their eyea, they he- 
Held Mary sittiug there with h(<r Infant at her 
I Dosom. And the Hebrew woman being amazed 

^^^^L uid," Can this be trueV " and Mary answered, "It 
^^^^P u true ; aa there is no child lilce unto my sou, to 
^^^B titere Is no woman like unto his mothei-." 

^^^^^ These circumatant'es we find in some of the early 

^^^^B representatians, more or lees modified by the taste 

^^^■^ of the artist, I have. seen, fur iuslance, an old 

I German print, in which the Virgin " in the posture 

and guise of worHhippers," kneels before her Child 

•■ luual; while the background exhibit! a liilly 

oountry, and Joseph with a lantern in hia hand 

ie helping a woman over a stile. Sometimes thena 

mre two wonien, and then the second is always 

Hary i^aloine, who, according to a passage in the 

Hue popular authority, visited the mother in lier 

koor of travail. 

The angeliu choristers in the sky, or upon the loof 
at the stable, )iu§ the Gloria ri exceUit Deo ; they 
■re never, 1 believe, oiuitled, and in early pictumi 
•re always three in numDer; but in later picture!, 
Iba 111/1111; line becomB a ehomi ol' mnsioiBiii 
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pb is generally sttdng by, leaning on his staff 
a prolbuml meditatioD, or asleep as one overcotiu 
ly fatigue ; or with a taper or a lantern in hia hand, 
express the night-time. 

Aiuoug the aiioe^isorieB, the ox and the aas an) 
ni]i»peneable. The introduction of these animall 
esta on an antique [radicimi mentioned, by 8b 
leronif!, and also on two texts of prc>|^e<!7 : " Hm 
ox knomttli liis ownet, and tlie ass his maatei^ 
crib" (Isaiah i. 3); awl Hai.akkuk lii. 4. is rear 
dered in the Vul»ate. " He sliall lie down between 
the ox and the ass." From the sixth oenturj', 
wbioh in tite luppMuii datu of the earliest extant, 
to the sixteentli i;enlury. there was never any rep> 
reaentatioD of the Nativity witliout these Cira ant< 
mats; thus in the old I'arol so often quoted — 



In some of the earliest pictures llie animala 
knael, ■' eonfcssing the Lord." (Isuiah xliii, 20.) 
In some instances they stare into the manger with 
a ntost ndlre expression of amazement at wliat they 
find there. One of the old Latin hymns, De No- 
livilale Domini, describes thein, in tHat wintry night 
as wannlug the uew-bom Infant with their breath 
and they have always been interpreted as symbuls, 
the ux aa enihleni of tlie Jews, the ass of the (ion 
tiles. 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to those whs 
h»e studied the inner life nad mcaiiins of thcw 
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jpresentadons, — owed to Uiem, perhaps, 
homiliea of wisdom, aa well as visions of poetry, 
— that the iDtroduttioD of the ox and the ass, 
thoBe symbols of animal servitude and inlsrioritj, 
might be othernise translated ; — that their pathetic 
dumb recognition of the Savronr of the world might 
be interpreletl as extending to them also a ;<»rtici- 
pation in hia mission of love and meruy; — that 
since to the lower t-reatures it was not denied to 
be present at that great manifestation, they are tbiu 
brought nearer to the sympathies of our humanly, 
as we are, thereby, lifted to a nearer conununion 
with the universal spirit of love; — but this is 
" conadering too deeply," perhaps, for tlie ouca- 
sion. Return we to our pictures. Certainly we 
are not in danger of being led into any profound 
or fanuiful speculations by the ignorant painters 
of the later schools of art. Jo (heir " Nativities," 
the ox and ass are not, indeed, omitted; they uiuat 
be present by religious and prescj'iptive usaj^u ; but 
they are to be made picturesque, as if ih'-y were 
m the stable by right, and as if it were only a sta- 
ble, not a temjilo tallowed to a diviner siijniliL'ance. 
The ass, instead of looking devoutly inlo tlic era- 
die, sti'etuhes out his lazy length in the foregi-ound ; 
the ox winlcs bis eyes with a more than bovine 
Kufndity, In some of the old German picturea, 
while the Hebrew oic is ip.ietly ebewing the uuil, 
Uie Gentile ass " lifts up bis voit-e " and brayi 
with open oioalh, as if in triumph. 

One version of tliis )<nbjecl, by Agnolo Gaildi, il 



eun(:(:ived with mui:h simplii^it}' and originality 
The Vii^in aud Josepti are seen together witbio 
K rude and otiiepwise Bolitar/ building. She pointa 
expreBsively to the inangor where lies Uie divine 
Infnnt, irliile Joseph leans on his staff and appeare 
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Corre^rgio has been much admired for repreBent- 
ing in his famouii Nativity the whole picture aa 
lighted by the glory which proftueda from iJie 
divine Infant, as if the idea had been new and 
original. (" La Nolle" Dresden Gal.) It ocotm 
fifiquently before and since his timi;. and is founded 
on the legeudary sloiy quoted above, which d^ 
scribes the cave or stable filled with a daziling and 
supernatural light. 

It is not aften we find the Nativity represented 
as an historical event without the presence of the 
shepherds ; nor is the aupi^matural aunouncement 
to the shepherds often treated as a separate sub- 
ject : it generally forrna part of the background Ot 
thti Nativity ; but Iheru are some striking exam* 

In a print by Rembrandt, he has emulated, in 
piotaresque ami poetical treatment, his famous Via. 
ion of Jacob, in tho Dulwich Gallery. The an^> 
(always supposed lobe Gabriel) appears in a bttra 
iif radiance through the blaclt wintry midniglit. «ui*. 
rounded by a multitude of the heavenly host. TV 
■hepherds fall prostrate, as men amaied and " son 
iftajd:" the cattle flea different ways in tema 



(Luke ii. y.) I do not say that this is the c 
elevated nay of expressing the Bcene ; but, u 
example orcbaracteristiu style, it is perfect. 



THE ADOKATION OF THE SHEPHERDS. 



Thk story thus proceeila: — When the angeb 
were gone away iDto heaven, the shepherds came 
with haste, " and found Mary, and Joseph, aud the 
yoang Child lying in a manger." 

Being come, they present their pastoral ofleringi 
— a lamb, or doves, or iruits (but these, consider- 
ing the season, are misplaced) ; they take ofT tli«ir 
hats with revereiiL-e, and worship in rustic fashion. 
In Raphael'!) uomposition, the shepherds, as we 
might expect fcoiu him, look as if they had lived in 
Aroadia. In some of the Inter Italian pictures, 
tbey pipe and aing. It is the well-known custom 
in Italy for the shephenis of the Campa^a, and 
of Calabria, to pipe befoi'e the Madonna and Child 
M Christmas time; and these Piffii-eri, wiih thrir 
■beepskin jackets, r^igeil hats, bn^pipes, and'ts- 
bors, were evidently the models repi'oduced in 
some of the finest pictures of the Bologriese school; 
Hir instance, in the famous Nativity by Aniiibale 
Caraeci, where a picturesque figure in the cornet 
M blowing into the bagpipes with might and m^u. 
[n the Venetian pictures of the Nativity, the shep 



herdi ere accompanied by their tromen, Iheir sLeep. 
ind even their dt^. According to an old legend, 
Simon and Jude, afterwarda apostlea, were amotig 
these ahcpherda. 

When the angels scatter flowers, as in oompoai- 
Soas by Raphael and Ludovico Caracci, we n 
mppoBO that ihey were not gathered on eartli, but in 
heaven. 

The InfuEt is aometimea asleep: — so Milton 
rings — 

" Bat «M the Virgin Mart 
Hath laid her Babe to restl '■ 

lu a drawing by Raphael, the Cbild idumlKra, and 
Joseph raisea the coverlid, to xliow lilm to a Ehep- 
berd. We have Ibo same idea in several other in- 
sCanees. In a prraceful composition by Titian, it is 
the Virgin Mother who r^ses the yell from the face 
of the sleeping Child, 



From the number of figures 
Nativity thus treated as an historical subject be- 
comes capable of almost endless variety ; bat as it 
is one not to be mistaken, and has a nniveraal 
neaping and interest, I may now leave it to tbn 
bncj and diacrimination of the observer. 



THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 
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Tuis, the most extraordinary incident in (he 
early lite of our Saviour, rests on the authority of 
one eTann;eliBt only. It is reloted by St. Matthen 
•0 briefly, as to present many historical and phiJo- 
lophiual difficuldes. I miut give some idea of the 
manner in whith these difficulties were «lur:idated 
by the early commentators, and of the notions 
which prevailed in the middle ages relative to the 
country of the Three Kings, before it will be pos- 
sible to understand or to appreciate the subject aa 
it has been set before us in every style of art, in 
every forui, in every material, from the third cen- 
tnry to the present time. 

In the firat place, who were these Magi, or these 
kings, as they are sometimeK stj'Ied ? " To sup- 
pose," says the antique legend, "that they werp 
called Magi because Ihuy were addii'ted (o niBgic, 
or exercised unholy or forbidden arts, would be, 
heiiven save us! a rank heresy." Nol Ma^. in 
U«> Persian tongue, pignifies "wise men." They 
wi'i'i;, in their own country, kings or jiriiices. as it il 
tverred by all the ar.cient fathers; and we are not 
to bu offended at the assertion, that thuy were at 
ioi*i> princes and iciie men, — " Car i I'uiajie de 
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ee temps-Ik les princes et lea rois etoitfnt irte 
lages!"* 

They came from the eastern country, but from 
what country is not said ; whether from the land ol 
the Arabians, or the Chaldeans, or the Persians, or 
the Parthian 8. 

It is written in the Book of Numbers, that when 
Balaam, the son of Beor, was called upon to curse 
the chihlren of Israel, he, by divine inspiration, ut> 
feered a blessing instead of a curse. And he took 
ap this parable, and said, ** I shall see him, but not 
now ; I shall behold him, but not nigh : there shall 
eome a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out 
of Israel.'* And the people of that country, though 
they were Gentiles, kept this prophecy as a tradi- 
tion among them, and waited with faith and hope 
for its fulfilment. When, therefore, their prineef 
and wise men beheld a star different in its appear- 
ance and movement from those which they had been 
iccustomed to study (for they were great astrono- 
mers), they at once knew its import, and hastened 
to follow its guidance. According to an ancient 
commentary on St. Matthew, this star, on its first 
appearance, had the form of a radiant child beai> 
»ng a sceptre or cross. In a fresco by Taddeo 
Gaddi, it is thus figured ; and this is the only in- 
stance I can remember. But to proceed with our 
•tory. 

When the eastern saijes beheld this wondrous 

* Quoted literally from the legend in the )Id French veraioi 
»f the FloM Sanctorum. 
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liul long-expected star, titey rejoiced greatly ; and 
they arose, and taking leave of their hwU null tboii 
Taaaala, their TelatioRS atid tlieir fritiiiil.i. set ibrib 
oa their long and perilous jouraoy iutoss vast d^- 
srta and mountaius, and broad rivers, the alar go- 
ing before them, and arrived at length at Jerua»- 
lem, with a great and splendid train of atteadHnts.. 
Being i;ome there, they asked at once, " Where is 
he who is born king of the Jews?" On hearing 
this question. King Herod nas troubled, and all the 
city wilh him ; and he inquired of the chief prieats 
where Chris) should be bom. And they said to 
hitn, " in Bethlehem of Judea." Then Herod pri- 
tately called the wise men, and desired they would 
go to Bethlehem, and search lor the young uhild 
(he was careful not to eall him ifiiii^), aaiing, 
" When ye huve found him, bring me word, that 1 
may come and worship him also." So the Sla^ 
departed, and the star whieh they had seen in the 
east went before them, until it stood over the plaoe 
where the young tbild was — he who was bom 
King of kings. They had travelled many a long 
and weary mile ; " and what hod they i/ome for to 
lee ? " Instead of a sumptuous palace, a mean end 
lowly dwelling ; in plaee of a monarch surrounded 
by his guards and ininiEters and all the (errors of 
bis Btate, an infant wrapped in swaddling Llothe* 
tail laid upon his mother's knee, between the ox 
and the asa. They had eome, jierhaps, from some 
far-distant savage land, or from some nation calling 
itself civilized, where inno 'ence had never licun »f> 
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counted (acred, wliere Bociety liaJ as yet taken DO 
heed of thu defenceless woman, no care for tlte 
helpless cliild ; irhere tLe one nas enslaved, and Urn 
Mlier perverted : and here, under the form of wom- 
anDood and ehiklhood, tliey were called upon to 
wor8hi[i the proialse of that brighter future, when 
peace sliould inbunt the earth, and righteonsDeM 
pi'ev^l over deceit, and g:entleness with wisdom 
reign for ever and ever ! How mual they ha»e 
been amnzod 1 how must they have wondered in 
Iheir aoula at such a revelation I — yet such wai the 
futb of tliene wise men and excellent kings, tliat 
they at once prostrated themselves, confessing in 
the glorious Innocent who smiled upon tliem from 
his mother's knee, a greater than themselves — the 
ima^ of a truer divinity thun they had ever yd 
acknowledge J. And having bowed ibeinselves 
down — first, as was most fit, offering (AeinRc'ces, 
— they Diadi; ofi^ring of their treasure, as it had 
been written in ancient times, " The kings of Tat>- 
shish and tbo isles shall bring presenls. and the 
tings of Sheba shall offer ^f^" And what were 
these gifta ? Gold, frankincense, and myrrh ; bj 
which symboliL'al oblation they protested a threo 
(old f^th; — by gold, thai he was king; by in- 
jonse, that he was God ; by myrrh, that he wat 
man, and doomed to death. ]n return for their 
gifts, the Saviour bestowed upon them otherri of 
Inore matchless price. For their gold he gave then 
,'haritj and spiritual richi:s ; for tlieir incense, per- 
tct failh 1 and for iheir myrrh, |wrfect triitli and 
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raieoknBBs: aud ilie Virgin, his mother, also be- 
ttowed on tliem s precious gitl and memorial, oaiiiu 
'.y, one of tho»ie linen bamls in wbith she hail 
wrappud ibe Saviour, for which they thanked her 
with great buuiililj', aud laid it op amongat their 
treasures. When thej- had performed their deva- 
tiona and made their offerings, being warned In a 
dream to avoid Herod, they turned back again lo 
iheii' own dominions ; and <be star nhiub had for- 
merly guiiled them to thu west, now went before 
them towards the emt, and led them ealely borne. 
When thoy wure arrived there, they laid down their 
I earthly state ; and in emulation of the poverty and 

^^^H humility in which [hey had foutiil the Lord oT all 
^^^K power and mighti, they disU'ibuted their goiida aud 
^^^H po.iacs3ions lo the poor, and went about in mean at- 
^^^H lire, pi«acliing to Jheir people the nvvi king of 
^^^H heaven and earth, the Child-King, the Prinee of 
^^^^1 Peace. We ore not told what was the snceegs of 
^^^r their mission ; neither is it anywhere recorded, that 
^^^^ from that lime forth, every cbild, as it sat on iti 
inotiior's knee, was, even lor the B:ik' of tliai 
Pnnce of Peace, regarded ax aatred — as the 
^^^^ heir of a divine nature — as one whose tiny liinlM 
^^^L enTolded a spiiic whic!i was 10 expand iJilo the 
^^^H man, tlie king, the God. Such a result was, per- 
^^^V liaps, reserveil for other times, when ibe whole 
^^^^ mission of that divine Child should be beiier umlup- 
slooil rhan It was then, or is noir But there is an 
jncii^nt oriental tradition, that about Ibrty yean 
Uler. when St Thomas the ipoatli? tr uelled intt 
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the Indies, he found these Wise Men there, and 
did administer to them the rite of baptism ; and 
that afterwards, in carrying the light of truth into 
the far East, they fell among barbarous Gentiles, 
and were put to death ; thus each of them receiv- 
mg in return for the earthly crowns they had cast 
at the feet of the Saviour, the heavenly crown of 
Diartvrdom and of everlasting life. 

Their remains, long afterwards discovered, were 
brought to Constantinople by the Empress Helena • 
thence in the time of the first Crusade they were 
transported to Milan, whence they were carried 
oif by the Emperor Barbarossa, and deposited 
in the cathedral at Cologne, where they remain 
to this day, laid in a shrine of gold and gems ; 
and have performed divers great and glorious mii^ 
acles. 

Such, in few words, is the church legend of the 
Magi of the East, the *• three Kings of Cologne," as 
founded on the mysterious Gospel incident States- 
men and philosophers, not less than ecclesiastics, 
have, as yet, missed the whole sense and large in- 
terpretation of the mythic as well as the scriptural 
itory ; but well have the artists availed themselves 
of its picturesque capabilities I In their hands it 
jas gradually expanded from a mere symbol into a 
scene of the most dramatic and varied effect and 
the most gorgeous splendour. As a subject it is 
Dne of the most ancient in the whole range of 
Christian art Taken in the early religious sensa 
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ified [be calling of the Geotilea ; and as bduIi 
we fine) it carved in bas relluf on the Christian sar- 
nophagi of [he third and fourlh coiituries, and rep- 
resented with oKtreine slmplitLty. The Virgin 
mother is seated on a chair, and holds the Infant 
upright on lier knee. The Wise Men, alwayi 
three tn number, and all alike, approach in atli 
iDdeg of adoration. In some instances they wear 
Phrygian caps, and iheir camels' beads are seen 
behind them, serving (o express the land ivhenue 
they came, the land of the East, m vrell as theii 
long journey; as on one of [he saruopbagi in the 
Christian Museum of the Vatican. The star in 
tbese antique sculptures is generally omitted ; but 
LB one or two instances it stands immediately over 
the chair of the Virgin, On a sarcophagus oeM 
tbe entrance of the tomb of Galla Placidia, at B*r 
venna, tliey are (bus represented. 

The mosEUC in the charcb of Santa Mana Afaggi- 
are a* Rome, is somewhat later in date than thew 
nrcophftgi (a.d, 440], and the representation i» 
Tery peculiar and interesting. Heiv the Child ia 
•eatcd alone on a kind of sijuare pciiestal, nith his 
lund r^scd in benediction ; behind the throne 
itand two figures, suppoeed to be the Virgin and 
Joseph ; on each side, two angels. The kings ap- 
proach, dressed as Roman warriors, with belmeti 
HI their heads. 

In the mosaic in the church of SanI/ AppoUinara- 
Novo, at Ilavenna (a^d, 534), the Virgin receivei 
Aem seated on a throne, attended hy the arcb 
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in^I; i fhey approach, wearing crovns od ibmi 
iieails, aud bending in attitudes of revereni'U; all 
threa figures are exactly alike, and rather less in 
proportion tlian the divine group. 

Immediately on the revival of art we find the 
Adoration of the Kings treated in the iSyxnnline 
rtyle, with few ac-cessories. Very soon, however, 
in the early Florentine ecbool, the artists began 
to avail themselves of that pictureeqiae variety of 
groups of whii:h the atory admitted. 

In the legends of the fourteenth century, the 
kings had become distinct personages, under thu 
namBD of Caspar (or Jasper), Mekhior, and Bat 
thasar : the first being always a very i^ed man, 
iritb a long white beard ; the eeeond, a middle- 
aged man ; the third is young, and frequently he ig 
B Moor or Negro, to express the King of ElhiojH» 
or Nubia, and also to indicate that when the Gen- 
tileE were called to salvation, all the continent and 
races of tbe earth, of whatever coniplexion, were 
ineluded. The diflerence of ages is indicated in 
the Greek formula; but the difference of complex 
ion is a modem iimovation, and more frequentiy 
Iband in the German than in the Italian schoda. 
In tbe old legend of the Three Rings, as inMrted 
m Wright's " Chester Mysteries," Jasper, or Ca»- 
par, is King of Taraua, the land of nierohantB; he 
makes the ofiering of gold. Melcbior, the King 
gf Arabia and Nubia, offers frankincense; anc' 
Bilthasar, King of Saba, -'"the land ol' spicet 
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Uid ill manner if preoioiu gums," — oSe-n 
myrrh.* 

It is very uaual M fiud, in the Adoration of ihe 
Magi, the angeliu announcement to the shepherdi 
introilui^ed into the ba'^kground ; or, muro poetical- 
ly, the iUagi upproaehing on one aide, and the 
ibepherda on the other- The iiileiiCiun ia then to 
Bxpreaa a double sigiiifii'alian; it is at once the 
manifestation to the Jews, and the nianifeatation to 
the Gentik's. 

The attitude of the Child varies. In tlie beet 
piuturea he raises hie litde hand in benediction- 
The objection that he was then only an infant of a 
few days old is futile : for he was from his birth the 
Christ. It is also in aucordaneo with the beauti- 
ful and signiScant legend which describes hltn as 
dispensing to the old wise men Che spiritual bless- 
ings of love, moekness, and perfect faith, in return 
for their gills and thejr homage. ]t appears to me 
bad taste, veipng on profanity, to represent him 
plunging his little band into the coSer of i^old, or 
eagerly grasping one of the gold pieces. Neither 
ihoiild he be wrapped up in Ewnddlitig clothes, not 
in any way a embordinate figure in Ihe group; for 
it ia the £piphany, the Manilestatioji of a divine 
hnuiunily to Jews and Gentiles, which is to be ex- 
pressed; and there is meaning as well as beauty in 
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Aiose CDmpoaidona which represent the Vii^n 

lilVing a veil and abovriug liini to the Wise Men. 

The kingly character of the ailorors, whiuh be- 
came .1) the thirteenth tentuiy a point ot' faith, ia 
expresaed bj- giving them all the paraphernalia and 
pomp of royalty according to the customs of Ihe 
dmc in which the artdat lived. They are followed 
by a vast train of attendants, guards, pages, gpoomt, 
falconers with bawka; and, in a picture by Gaodeii' 
Eio Ferrari, we have the court-dwarf, and, in a [nu- 
tare by Titian, the court-fool, both indispensable 
appendages of royal state in those ttnie& The 
Kings thuinselvea wear embroidered robes, croniw, 
and glittering weapons, and are booted and spurred 
U if just alighted trom a long journey ; even on one 
of tbe Mruophagi they are seen in spura. 

The early Florentine and Venetian punters prof- 
ited by the commercial relations of their countries 
with the Levant, and introduced all kinds of out- 
landish and oriental accessories lo express the far 
country from whii'h tbe strangers had arrived; 
thus we have among tbe presents, apes, peacoi^, 
pheasants, and parrots. The traditions of the cra- 
sades also came in aid, and hence we have the 
plumed and jewelled turbana, the armlets and the 
sc}'m{tarB, and, in the later pictures, even umbrelUi 
and elephants. I remember, in an old Jtalian 
print of thia aubject, a peur of hunting leopards oi 
cKetas, 

It is a question wbelber Joseph was present — 
■hethai' he auglil to have been present : in one af 
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Ihe oarly Icgendti, it is aaaerteil that he hid hiiiudf 
tnd would not appear, out of his great inmllitj', 
«nd because it shoald not be supposud tlmt lie arro- 
fBteii Biij relationship to the divioe Cliild. Bui 
this version of the scene is quite inconsistent wilh 
the extreme veneration afterwardu paid to Joseph; 
And in later times, that is, J'rom the fifleenth ccd- 
toTJ, he is wldorn omitted. Somedmos he '• seen 
behind the chair of the Ylr^n, leaning on hia atick, 
«nd contemplating the scene with a quiet admirs~ 
don. Sometimes he receives the gifts olTered ts 
-the Child, acting the part of a, treasurer or cham- 
berlain. In a. picture by Angelico one of the 
Uagi grasps his hand as if in (.-ongratulatioo. In 
ft composition by Parmigiano one of the Magi em- 
braces him. 
It was not uncommon for pious votaries to have 
Iheinselvea painted in likeness of one of the adoring 
Kings. Ill a picture by Sandro Bolticelli, Cosmo 

I de' Medici is thus introduced ; and in a, large and 

^^^^ beautilully arranged composition by Leonardo da 
^^^H Vinci, which unhappily remains as a sketch only, 
^^^V the three Medici of that time, Cosmo, Loreozo, and 
^^^ Giuliano, are figured as the three Kings. (Both 
these pictures are in the Florence Gal.) 

A very remarkable nltai^pieee, by Jean Van 
Eyck, represents the worship of the Magi, In 
Hie cenlrc, Mary and her Child are seated witli* 
in a ruined temple ; the eldust jf the three Kings 
kneeling, does homuge by kissing the hand of the 
Child t it is the portrait of Thitip the ^^xxi, Duk« 
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if Burgundy. The second, prostrate behind hin 
with a gt>lden beaker in his hand, is supposed to be 
one of the great officers of his household. The 
third King exhibits the characteristic portrait of 
Charles the Bold : there is no expression of humil- 
ity or devotion either in his countenance or atd- 
tude ; he stands upright, with a lofty disdain^l air, 
as if he were yet unresolved whether he would 
kneel or not. On the right of the Virgin, a little in 
the foreground, stands Joseph in a plain red dr^a, 
holding his hat in his hand, and looking with an 
air of simple astonishment at his magnificent guests. 
All the accessories in this picture, the gold and 
silver vessels, the dresses of the three Kings spark- 
ing with jewels and pearls, the velvets, silks, and 
costly furs, are painted with the most exquisite 
finish and delicacv, and exhibit to us the riches of 
the court of Burgundy, in which Van Eyck then 
resided. (Munich Gal., 45.) 

In Raphael's composition, the worshippers wear 
tKo classical, not the oriental costume ; but an ele- 
phant with a monkey on his back is seen In the 
distance, which at once reminds us of the far East 
(Rome, Vatican.) 

Ghirlandajo frequently painted the Adoration of 
(he Magi, and shows in his management of the ac- 
cessories much taste and symmetry. In one of his 
^compositions, the shed forms a canopy in the cen- 
tre ; two of the Kiii^is kneel in I'ront. The coun- 
try of the Ethiopian Kinij is not <;xpressed by 
nakinji; him oi' a i)lack complexion, hut by giving 
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a Negro page, who ia in the act of reitWTing 
his master's crown, (Florenoa, Pilli Pa!.J 

Avery complete example of artiRcUl and elab- 
'ate composition may be found {□ the drawing hy 
Baldassaro Feruzzi in our National Gallery. It 
wmtaina at least fifty rigurea ; in the centre, a 
magnificent architectural design; and wonderful 
itndiea of perepHndve to the right and left, in the 
long lines of receding groups. On the whole, it is 
a most skilful piece of work ; hut lo my taste much 
like a theatrical decoration, — pompous without bo- 
ing animated. 

A beautiful composition by Francia I must not 
pass over.* Here, to the lel^ of the pictnre, the 
Virgin is seated on the steps of a ruined temple, 
against which grows a li<;-t[*ee, wIiiLh, though it be 
December, is in full le^if Joseph kneels at her 
lide, and t>ehind her are two Aruadian shepberda, 
with the ox and the ass. The Virgin, who hai a 
charming air of modesty and sweutness, preienti 
her Child to the adoratioii of ihe Wise Men : the 
first of these kneels with joined hands ; the second, 
aim knceliti;^, ia about lo present a golden vase; 
the Nogro King, standing, has taken oIT his cap, 
and holds a censer in bis band ; and the divine 
iiu^nt raises his hand in benediction. Behind the 
Kings are three figures on foot, one a beautifiil youth 
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ID au attitude of adoration. Beyond these are &▼• 
or six figures on horseback, and a long train apoQ 
horses and camels is seen approaching in the back- 
ground. The landscape is very beautiful and cheer- 
ful ; the whole picture much in the style of Francia'f 
master, Lorenzo Costa. I should at the first glance 
have supposed it to be his, but the head of the Vir- 
gin is unmistakably Francia. 

There are instances of this subject idealized into 
a mystery ; for example, in a picture by Palma 
Vecchio (Milan, Brera), St Helena stands behind 
the Virgin, in allusion to the legend which connects 
her with the history of the Kings. In a picture 
by Garofalo, the star shining above is attended by 
angels bearing the instruments of the Passion, 
while St« Bartholomew, holding his skin, stands 
near the Virgin and Child : it was painted for 
the abbey of SL Bartholomew, at Ferrara. 

Among the German examples, the picture by 
Albert Durer, in the tribune of the Florence Gal- 
lery ; and that of Mabuse, in the collection of 
Lord Carlisle, are perhaps the most perfect of 
their kind. 

Li the last-named picture the Virgin, seated, ni 
a plain dark-blue mantle, with the German physi« 
ognomy, but large browed, and with a very seriou^ 
iweet expression, holds the ChiH. The eldest of 
the Kings, as usual, offers a vase of gold, out of 
which Christ has taken a piece, which be holds ir 
bis hand. The name of the King, Jasper, is tn 
scribed on the vase ; a younger King behind hold. 



I* cap. The Usok Ethlojiian king, Ballfaassr, n 
BonspicDoua on the left; ho Htaads, urowneil and 
urayed in gorgeous drapery, ajid, us if more tully 
to mark the eijuality ol' the roues — ^at least in sjnr- 
itnal privileges — his train ia borne by a itliiU 
[iBge. An exquisite iands<:ape is seen throuj^b 
the aith behind, and tha shepherds are approach- 
ing in iha middle distance. Ob the whole, this ii 
one of tlie most splendid pii;lures of the eariy 

IFlemiBh fthool I have ever seen ; for variety of 
charauler, glow of L-olour, and finished execution, 
qaile unsurpaGsed. 
In a very rich uomposition by Lucas van Ley* 
den, Herod ia seen in the backgiounJ, standing in 
the balcony of his palace, and pointing out die 
■oene to his atlendanta. 
As we might easily imagine, the ornamental 
painters of the Venetian and Flemish schools de- 
lighted in this subject, which allowed them full 
•cope for their gorgeous colouring, and all their 
scenic and dramatic power. Here Paul Veronese 
rovelleii unreproved in Asiatic magnifitenee : here 
bi« brocaded robes and jewelled diadema harm*. 
^^^_ niEed with his subject ; and liis grand, old. bearded, 
^^K Venetian senators figured, not uusuicably, as East- 
^^^H ern Kings, tiere Hubens lavished bis emiine and 
^^^f crimson draperies, his vases, and ewers, and uu? 
I sera of llauiing gold ; — here poured over liis can- 

vas ihu wealth " of Om.u» and of hid." Of ti»- 
taen pictures of Ihia subject, whi-'h he jiaiiited at 
different times, the finest undoubtedly is that in 
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the Madrid Gallery, Anollier, a!BO very fine, is ii 
the collection of the Maivjuia of Wescminster. L 
both lliefte, the Yir^in, contrary lo all former pre- 
cedent, is not seated, but standlny, as eiie holds up 
bor Child for worahiii. Afterwards wu find th« 
same position of the Virgin in pictures by Yuo- 
dyck, Foussin, and other painUrs of the seTeii> 
teenth century. It is quite an innovation on 
old religious arran};*^inent; but in the utter ab- 
sence of all religious feeling, the mere arrnn^e- 
[neat of the figures, except in an artistic ptunt <A 
view, is of little consequence. 

As a scene of oriental pomp, heightened by mys- 
terious shadows and Dashing lights, I know uotbing 
equal to the Rembrandt in tbe Queen's Gallery; 
the procession of attendants seen duelling from 
the background through the transparent gloom la 
quite awful ; but in this miraculous picture, the 
ktvely Vii^n Mother is iiietaniorphosed into a, 
,narse Dutch vrow, and the divine Cliild looks like 
a changeling imp. 

In chapels dedicated lo the Nativity or the 
Epiphany, ne froqaently find the journey of the 
Wise Mea painted round tbe nails. They are 
wen mounted on horseback, or on lamuls, with a 
long train of attendants, here asceniling a moun 
tain, thoro crossing a river ; here windin>; througt 
.1 defile, there emerging from a forest; while tiie 
miraculous star shines above, pointing out tbo way 
Boinetimcs vre have tbo approach of tbe Wixe Mec 
HI one aide of the chapel, and their return to tbefc 
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the other. On (heir homeward 
in sime lew Instances, eaibark- 
a frcsL'o by Lurenzo 



I journey ihej" 
ing in a ship: 
L'oeia, and in a bas-relief in tlie cathedral of 
Amiena. Tiie allusion is to a curious legend men- 
tioned by Aniobiua the Younger, in bis comiuiiD- 
tary on the Psalms (fifth century). He says, In 
reference to the 48th Psalm, that when Herod 
Ibund that the three Kings had escaped from him 
" in ships of Tarsus," ia his wrath be burned all 
the Teasels in the port. 

There is a beautiful fresco of the journey of the 
Magi in the Riccardi Chapel at Florence, painted 
by Benozzo GozzoII for the old Cosmo de' Medici. 
" The Baptism of the Magi by St. Thomas," u 
one of the compartments of the Life of the Virgin, 
painted by Taddeo Gaddi, in the Baroncelli Chapel 
at Florence, and this ia the only instance 1 can 

Before I quit this Bubjfct — one of the moit 

interesting in the whole range of art — I must 
mention a picture by Giorgione in the Belvedere 
Gallery, wi;ll known as one of ibe few undoubted 
pnxiucjtions of thnt rare and fascinating painter, 
and oAen reftrred 1o bccanse of its beauty. ltd Ag- 
nification has hitherto escaped all writers on art, 
as far as 1 am auquainttd wiih them, and has been 
dismissed as one of bis enigmatical allegories. Il 
ia called in German, Die FildmOsner (the I^and 
Surveyors}, and sometimes slj'Ied in English tlw 
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Geometricians, or the Philosophers, or the AstroSi^ 
gers. It represents a wild, rocky landscape, in 
which are three men. The first, very aged, in an 
oriental costume, with a long gray beard, stands 
holdino: in his hand an astronomical table; the 
next, a man in the prime of life, seems listening to 
him; the third, a youth, seated and looking up- 
wards, holds a compass. I have myself no doubl 
that this beautiful picture represents the *^ three 
wise men of the East," watching on the Chaldean 
hills the appearance of the miraculous star, and 
that the light breaking in the far horizon, called in 
the German description the rising sun, is intended 
to express the rising of the star of Jacob.* In the 
•nmptuous landscape, and colour, and the pictu- 
resque rather than religious treatment, this picture 
is quite Venetian. The interpretation here sug- 
gested I leave to the consideration of the observer ; 
and without allowing myself to be tempted on to 
further illustration, will only add, in conclusion, 
that I do not remember any Spanish picture of this 
subject remarkable either for beauty or origi- 
nality.f 

* There is alao a print by Giulio Bonasoni, which appean to 
icpresent the wise men watching for the star. {Baartuh, xw 
166.) 

t In the last edition of the Vienna Catalogue, this pietnrt iMf 
tMtifed its proper titto. 
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PUHIFICATION OF THE VTRGIS, THB 
I'RESENTATION, AND THE CIRCUMaSION 

"" CHRIST. 

L PnrlfciilDiic della B. VBrglna. (in. Die DHrbibwnaf 



^B After the birth of her Son, Mary was i^areful to 
^ftiifil all the i-eremoTiies of the Mosaic law. As m 
Gretrbom Bon, he was to be redeemtd by the offering 
of five shekels, or a pair of j'oung pigeons (in mem- 
orj- of (be Crst-born of Egypt). But previounly, 
bein« born of Ihe chilrlren of Abraham, the infani 
Christ was submitted to the sanguinary rile wbicb 
sealed the covenant of Abraham, and ret'eived the 
name of Jksus — " that name before whii^h every 
knee was to bow, which waa to be set above the 
powers of ma^c, the mighty ritea of sorecrere, the 
leorets of Mempliis, ihe Jrugs of Thessaly, Ibe 
silent and mysterious murmurs of the wise Cfat- 
dee^, and the spells of Zoroaster ; ibat name which 
we should engrave on our hearts, and pronfmnce 
with our most liavmonious accents, and rest our 
faith on, and place oar ]io()e» in, and love with 
ihe Dverflowina of charity, joy, and adoration." 
(v. Bishop Taylor's Life of Christ.) 

The circumcision and the naming of Christ have 
many timesi been painted to express the first <d 
the Borrows of the Virgin, bi-ing the first of Ae 
pangs which her Sou was to nuSer nn Karlh. ftiit 
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the Presentation in the Temple has been selected 
with better taste for the same purpose; and the 
prophecy of Simeon, " Yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thy own soul also," becomes the first of the 
Seven Sorrows. It is an undecided point whether 
ihc Adoration of the Magi took place thirteen 
days, or one year and thirteen days after the birth 
of Christ. In a series of subjects artistically ar- 
ranged, the Epiphany always precedes, in ordei 
of time, that scene in the temple which is some- 
times styled the Purification, eometimes the Pres- 
entation and sometimes the Nunc DimlUis, They 
are' three distinct incidents ; but, as far as I can 
judge, neither the painters themselves, nor those 
who have named pictures, have been careful to 
discriminate between them. On a careful exam- 
ination of various compositions, some of special 
celebrity, which are styled, in a general way, the 
Presentation in the Temple, it will appear, I think, 
that the idea uppermost in the painter's mind has 
been to represent the prophecy of Simeon. 

No doubt, in later times, the whole scene, as a 
subject of art, was considered in reference chiefly 
to the Virgin, and the intention was to express the 
first of her Seven Sorrows. But in ancient art, 
and especially in Greek art, the character of 
Simeon assumed a singular significance and impor- 
tance, which so long as modern art -was influenced 
by the traditional Byzantine types, modified, m 
lome degree, the arrangement and sentiment ci 
lliis favourite subject. 
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relaled that when Ploleiny rhUadnlphui 
160 yean befoni Chri;*!, resolved to havH 
ihe Ilebrem Seripturua Lranslated into Greek, for 
iLe pui'pose of placing them in hia far-i'fiuied li 
brary, he despatched oieasengerB to Eleazar, tht 
High Frieat ot' the Jens, ruqalring him to send 
icribes and inlerpreterg learned in tlie Jewish Ian 
to hif court at Alexandria. Thereupon Eleazar 
■elected six of the most learned Kabbis from each 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, Bcventy-iwo pensoni 
in all, and sent them (o Egypt, in obedience to the 
commanda of King Flolemy, and among tbeae wax 
Simeon, a piiest, and a man full of learning. And 
it fell to the lot of Simeon to Iranalate the book of 
the prophet Isaiah. And vhen he came to that 
verse where it is written, " Behold a Virgin shall 
coni'eivc and bear a son," he began to misdoubt, in 
his own mind, hov this eould be possible ; and, 
after long meditution, fearing to give scandal and 
ofience to the Greets, he reiidei'ed the Hebrew 
word I^r^in by a Greek word which aignifiea merely 
a young woman; but nhcn be had wiitten it down, 
behold an angel eSut-ed it, and substituted the righl 
ward. Thereupon he wrote it again and again I 
kA the same thing happi?ned three times ; and he 
lemained aslouishetl and eonfounded. And whilf 
he wondered what tliis should mean, a ray of di- 
vine light penetrated hia soul ; it was revealed to 
him that the miracle wliieli, in his hamtm wisdom 
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had seen tbe Lord's Chnai." Therelbre he lamed 
on eartb, bj ibe divine will, for nearlf tbrpe cen- 
turies, till that -nhith be had disbelieved had conw 
to pass. He vaa led hy the Spirit to the temple 
on the very day when Marj came there W present 
ber Hon, and la oiake her otFerinjc, and imme- 
diately, taking the Child in bia arms, be esclainiet^ 
" Lcn>]. now luttest lima tbj servant depart In 
peace, aeeordtng lo thj word." And of tbe Viv- 
ian Mother, also, be pr<^>liesied sad and gioriou* 

Anna tbe Fn^beleaa, who was standing by, tito 
leitiiicd 1o the pre»eni^e of ibe theocratic King ; bnt 
she did not take bini in her anus, as did SimeoD. 
(Lake 11. 33.) Hence, she was early regarded ai 
a type of the sjnagogne, wbich pi'r^he»ed great 
things of the Messiah, bnt, nevertheless, did not 
entbrwe Mra wksn he appeared, as did Ibe Gei^ 
^les. 

That ibese eoriooB legends relative to SincoD 
and Anna, and their symbdiual inlerpretalios^ 
were well known to the old painfera, there can b* 
DO doiibt ; and both were perhaps in the mind ef 
Biibop Taylor when 1>e wrote his eloquent ehaptn 
OB L'e Presentation. "There be lOBie,'' he say*, 
» who wear (he name of Christ on theii heads, t« 
■ahe R sliow to the world ; and there be some wkt 
bare it always in their mouths; and there be kmm 
who i-srry Christ on their shoahlet* as if hs woM 
» burthen loo heavy to liear; and (here lie smne — 
•bo is me! — rho trample him under their faM 
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but ht l» the true Christian who, like Simeon, em 
braces Christ, anil takes bim to hia heart." 

No*, li •leemB to mc that it ia dlstiDctly (h« 
Rcknowkdgment of Christ by Simeon, — that i^ 
Chri« reft'ivc'd by the Gentiles, — wbith ii i» 
tended to be placed before ii» in the very earlj 
pi(;tures of the FresenttiCion, or the Nunc dimilli*, 
■a it is always styled in Greek art. The appear 
■nue of an attendant, hearing the two turtle-dovei, 
ihow» it to ba also the »o-ta!led Purification of the 
Tii^in. In an sntiijue formal Greek Tcraioo we 
have the Preaenlation exactly acoortling to the pat- 
tern described by Didron. The great gold renser 
is there ; the cupola, at l<ip ; Joeuph carrying tba 
two young pigeons, and Anna behind Simeon. 

In a celebrated conipoaition by Fra Bartolomeo, 
[here is the same dispofition of the personages, but 
an additional femala figure. This is not Anna, the 
motfaer of the Yirgio (as I have beard it tail! j, but 
probably Mary Salome, who bad always attended 
on the Virgin ever since the Nativity at Belhlo- 

Tbe subject is treated with esquisile um[ilii.'ity 
tiy Francia ; we have just the same personages as 
in the riido Greek model, but disposi'd with con- 
sommaty grace. 8till, to represent the Child M 
(om|i[el('ly nndraped has been considered as a 
■olei'ifin. lie oaght to stretch out his bandit to bis 
molber anil to look as if he urderstitod ibe porten. 
iO)u wonl) which foretold his dcatiiiv. SometimM 
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the imagination is assisted by the choice of the »> 
cessories; thus Pra Bartolomoo hafl given us, to 
the bai'kgroand of his group, Moses holding the 
broten table of the old law; and Francia represcno 
in the same manner the sacrifice of Abraham ; for 
thus ilid Mary bring; her Son as an offering. In 
maDj* pictures Simeon raises bis eyca to heaven la 
gratitude; but those painters who wished to ex- 
press the presence of the Divinity in the person of 
Christ, made Simeon looking at the Child, and aA- 
dressing him as " Lord." 



TIIE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 



Bgjpla. Git. Wn Flueht nich agjpteo, 

Thk wrath of Hci-oJ agaiiist (he Magi of the 
East vtho had escaped from his power, enhanced 
by his fears of the divine and kingly Infant, occa- 
Roned the massacre of the Innocents, which led to 
the flight of the Holy Family into Egypt. Of the 
martyred children, in their character of niartyre, 1 
have already spoken, and of their proper place in 
K Bchemo of ecclesiastical decoration. There ii 
rarely something very pathetiu in that feeling 
which exalted these infant victinis into o'jjevts of 
religious veneration, making them the jberished 
iiompanions in heavenly glory of the Saviour for 
*bint sake Ihey wera sacrificed on earth. He hai 
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Snffer little thild ran to pome unto me;' and 
these were pranled tlie prerogatives of pain, at 
well as the privileges of innocence. If, in the daj 
of reCribulJnn, they sil at the feet of the Kedeemer, 
mirely the/ will appeal sgainat 119, then and there; 
sainsi us who, in these daj-fl, through our reck- 
negtei-t, slay, body and soul, legions of innc^ 
!, — poor little unblest creatures, " martyre by 
pang without the palm," — yet dare to call 
onraelvea Christians. 



The Massacre of the Innocents, as an event, b«> 
longs propKrly to the life of Christ : it ii not in- 
olnded in a series of the life of the Yii^n, perhaps 
from a feeling that the contrast between the mosl 
blessed of women nod mothers, and those who wept 
diatracteil fiir their children, was too painful, and 
did not harmonize ntilh the ^ncral subject. In 
pictures of tlie Flight into Egypt, I have seen it 
btroduced allusively into the background ; and in 
the architectural decoration of bnrches ded' ated 
to the ViT^in Mother, as Notre D me d Cha tres it 
finds a place, bnt not often a on p u u pin e * 
it is rather Indicated than rep t d I hould 
pass over the subject altogethe be t j I a d to be 
■pared the theme, but that (he a som rcum< 
Kunces connected with it whScI rcq 1a lal on, 

becBUEC wc find (hem introduced incidentally into 
[ricturca of the Flight and the Ripo.^o. 
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TbuB, it ia related that among the children wbiwi 
IliTod vas bent on destroying, was St. John the 
Baptist ; but his mother Elizabeth lied wiih him M 
a desert pWe, and being pursued by the murderers, 
'' the roct opened liy a minK^le, and closed upon 
Elizabeth and her child;" which uieaus, ax wa 
may presume, that they took refuge in a cavern, 
and were concealed within it until the danger wat 
over. Zachario^a, refusing to betray his son, wad 
Rlain " beCwcKn the temple and the altar." (Malt, 
xxiii. 35.) Both these legends are to be met with 
In the Greek pictures, and in the miniatures of th« 
thirteeBth and Iburtcentb centuries.' 

From the butchery which made so many mothen 
childless, the divine Infant and his mother were 
miraculously saved ; for an angel spoke to Joseph 
in a dream, saying, '■ Arise, and take the yixing 
child and his mother, and Hee. into Egypt" This 
U the second of the four angelic Tisions which U« 
recorded of Joseph. It is not a fireqitent sabject in 
early art, but is often met with in pictures of tbe 
later schools. Joseph is asleep in his chair, the an- 
gel stands before him, and, with a significant gesture, 
pCHnts forward — " arise and flee I " 

There is an exquiiute little composilJon by "R- 
tJiut, called a Riposo, which may possibly represent 
the prepnration for the Flight. Here Maiy is 
seated under a tree nursing her Infant, while is 
the background Is a sort of rude stable, in which 
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lowph IB seen eaddliiig tbe agi>, while tbe os ii on 
tlie outsiik. 
In H vompogition by Ti&rini, we see Joseph hold- 
inir the Infant, while Mary, leaning oai hand on 
hi? shoulder, is about la mount [he ase. 
In a composition liy Pomsin, Mary, wlio has jiut 
seated herseir on the ass, takea tbe Child from the 
ariDB of Joseph. Two &ngels kad tlio ass, a third 
IcneelB \o hiHnage. and two otbere are eeeo aborv 
^^^_ wit^ a curtain bi pitch a teat. 

^^^H 1 must notice hers m tradition that both the ok 

^^^F and the asa who stood over the manger at Gethl»- 

hem, accompanied the Holy Family into Egypt 

In Albert Durer'a print, the ox and the ass walk 

eirle by etde. It is also related that the Virgin was 

PacL'ompanied by Salome, and Joicph by three uf 
big cona. Thia version of tite story ia generally re- 
jected by tbe painters ; but in the series by Giotto 
in (he Arena at Padua, Salome and the threa 
youths attend on Mary and Joseph ; and I remem- 
ber another instance, a little picture by LorenM 
Uonaco, in whii'h Salome, who had vowed to st^ 
tend on Christ and EjU mother as long aa she lived, 
i* seen following the ass, veiled, and supporting her 
Heps will) a staff. 

But this is a rare exL-eptioti. The ^neral treat- 
ment confine! the grpup to Joseph, tlie inoilwr, and 
the Child. To Joseph was grxnted, in tliose luiun 
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tag for the aafety of the Holy Infant — a ciniu/ 
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stance much enlarged upon in the old legendi 
and to express this more viridlT, he is sometimet 
represented in early Greek art as carrjing the 
Child in his arms, or on his shoulder, while Marj 
follows on the ass. He is so figured on the sculp- 
tured doors of the cathedral of Beneventum, and 
in the cathedral of Monreale, both executed by 
Greek artists.* But we are not to suppose that 
the Holy Family was left defenceless on the long 
journey. The angels who had charge concerning 
them were sent to guide them by day, to watch over 
them by night, to pitch their tent before them, and 
to refresh them with celestial fruit and flowers. 
By the introduction of these heavenly ministers the 
group is beautifully varied. 

Joseph, says the Gospel story, "arose by night;** 
hence there is both meaning and propriety in those 
pictures which represent the Flight as a night- 
icene, illuminated by the moon and stars, though 
I believe this has been done more to exhibit the 
painter's mastery over effects of dubious light, than 
B8 a matter of biblical accuracy. Sometimes an 
tngel goes before, carrying a torch or lantern, to 
light them on the way ; sometimes it is Joseph who 
rarri-js the lantern. 

In a picture by Nicolo Poussin, Mary walks bo* 
fore, carrying the Infant ; Joseph follows, leading 
the ass *, and an angel guides them. 

The journey did not, however, comprise onf 

* Uth Mntuxy. K\ao at CitU di Castel'd tame d«t« 
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B^t only. There is, indeed, an anti<)ue tradition, H 

Ihst spaco and time were, on (hia otL'asion, mlracu- H 

^^^^ looslj shortened to secure a life of £o niui^h impoi^ H 

^^^^ tance; Btill, ne are allotred to believe that tbe m 

^^^^M joamej extended over many days and nights | I 
^^^V consequently it ky nithin the choice of the artist 
^^^ lo oxhibii tha scene of the Flight cither by night or 
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by day. 

In many representations of the Flight into Egypt) 
we find in the liai'kground men sowing or cuttiag 
com. This is in allusion to the following 1^ 
gendi — 

When it was discovered that ihe Holy Family 
had fled from Bethlebcm, Herod sent his officers in 
pursuit of thenL And it happened that when the 
Holy Family hail travelled some distance, they 
came lo a field where a man nas sowing wheat. 
And the Virgin wid lo the huabandman, '■ If any 
thall ask you whether wo have passed this way, ye 
shall answer, ' Such persona passed this way when 
I was sowing this com.' " For the holy Virgin was 
too wise and too good lo save her Son by instruct- 
ing the man lo tell a falsehood. But behold, a mir- 
Kcli'. I F"r by the power of the Infant iiaviour, in 
tlie space of a single night, the seed spniiig up into 
■talk, blade, and cor, flt far the gicklf. And iihxI 
morning Ihe odtcers of Uerod camt up, and in- 
auired of Ihe huabandican, saying, " Have you 
■een an old man with a woman and a Child travel- 
ling this way?" And Ihe man, wiio was reaping 
bis wheat, in great wonder apd admiration, repliiid 
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" Yeg." And they asked again, " How long ■ H 
since ? ** And lie answered, " When I was sowing 
this wheat." Then the officers of Herod turned 
back, and left off pursuing the Holy Family. 

A very remarkable example of the introduction 
of this legend occurs in a celebrated picture by 
Hans Hemling (Munich Gal., Cabinet iv. 69), 
known as " Die Sieben Freuden Maria." In the 
background, on the lefl, is the Flight into £g3rpt; 
libe men cutting and reaping com, and the officers 
of Herod in pursuit of the Holy Family. By thote 
unacquainted with the old legend, the introduction 
of the cornfield and reapers is supposed to be 
merely a decorative landscape, without any pecu^ 
liar significance. 

In a very beautiful fresco by Pinturicchio, 
(Rome, St Onofrio), the Holy Family are taking 
their departure from Bethlehem. The city, with 
the massacre of the Innocents, is seen in the back- 
ground. In the middle distance, the husbandman 
catting com ; and nearer, the palm tree bending 
down. 

It is supposed by commentators that Joseph 
travelled from Bethlehem across the hilly countr}- 
3f Judea, taking the road to Joppa, and then pur- 
suing the way along the coast. Nothing is said in 
the Gospel of the events of this long and perilous 
journey of at least 400 miles, which, in the natural 
order of things, must have occupied &ve or oj 
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meb I Bud the legendary trodillana are verj fW. 
Bucli 08 they are, however, the painters have ncA 
bled to lake advantage of them. 

We are told that od ileBCendinn from the nuxin- 
lains, they came down upon a beautiful plain enam- 
elled with flowers, watered by murmuring streams, 
ud B]ia<l(;d by fruit trees. In such a lovely land- 
•cape have the painters delighted to pluce some of 
dia teeocs of the Flight into Egypt. On another 
occasion, they entered a thick forest, a wilderneM 
of trees, in which they must have lost their way, 
had they not been gnided by an angel. Here wo 
encounter a legend whifh has hitherto escaped, be- 
cause, indeed, it defied, the art of the painter. Aa 
the Holy Family entered this forest, all the trees 
bowed ttiemselvea down in reverence to the Infant 
God ; only the aspon, in her exceeding pride and 
Arrogance, refused to acknowledge him, and rtood 
npriglit. Then the Infant Christ pronounced a 
curse against her, as he afterwards cursed the bus 
ren fig tree; and at the sound of his worda the 
Hpen began to tremble through all her leaves, 
■nd has not ceased to tremble even to this day. 

Wo know from Josephus the historian, that about 
this time Palestine was infcsled by bands of robbers. 
There is an ancient tradition, that when the Holy 
Family travelling through hidden paths and soli- 
tary defiles, nad passed Jerusalem, and were de- 
•cending into the plains of Syria, tliey encounlered 
i^rtain thieves who fell upon tbem ; and one of 
n would have maltreated and plundered them, 
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bot bis comrade interfersd, and said, " Suffei thsn^ 
I beseoch thee, to go in peaoe, and I will give thee 
forty groalB, and likewise By girdle;" which offer 
being accepEt:d, tLe misrcLful robber led the Holy 
Travellers to his stronghold on the rock, and gave 
tbem lodging for the night. (Gospel of Infancy, ch. 
viii.) And Mary said to him, " The Lord God ntll 
receive thee to his right hand, and grant tliee par- 
don of thy sins!" And it was so; for in after 
times tbeso two thieves were urueified with Christ, 
one on the right band, and one on the left ; and the 
merciful thief went with the Sarlour into Paradise. 

The st-ene of this encounter with the robbers, 
near Bamla, is still polnteil out to travellers, and 
■dll in evil repute as the haunt of banditti. The 
crusaders visited the spot aa a place of pilgrimage; 
and the Abb£ Oraini considers the first part of the 
story as authenticated; but the legend concerning 
the good thief he admits to be doubtful. (Vie de b 
Ste. Vierge.) 

As an artistic subject this scene has been seldom 
treated. I have seen two pictures which represent 
it. One is a fresco by Giovanni di San Giovanai, 
which, having been cut from the wall of some sup- 
pressed convent, is now in the academy at Floiv 
uace The other is a comprailion by Zuccaro, 

One of the most popular legends concerning the 
Flight ijito Egj-pt is that of the palm or date tree, 
which at the comoiaod of Jesus bowed down iti 
branches to shade and refresh bis mother; hen(.>e 
in the icene of the Flight, a palm tree becamfl t 
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Dnisl accessor)'. In a picture by AnCunelio Mel- 

bne, tbe ChlM stretubes out bis IJIlle hand and layi 

holil of ihe brancb : sometimes the branch is bent 

lovrn by aiifiel hands. Sozomenea relate?, that 

'ben Ihe Holy Family reafhad tlic term of their 

journey, and approuched liie city of Huliopolia in 

Egypt, a tree which grew before the gates of the 

rej;arded with great veneration as ihi" 

bowed down its branches at the ap- 

jiroiiuh of the Infant Christ. Likewise it is related 

legends merely, but by grave religious an- 

1) that all Ihe idols of the Egyptians fell 

ith their faces to the earth. I have seen picluret 

HBf ibe FIi^>ht into Egypt, in which broken idols lie 

by Ihe wayside. 



1 of ttie journey the Holy Travellen 
ivers and lakes ; hence the later 
painters, to vary ibe subject, represented Ihem a» 
embarking in a boat, sometimes steered by an angeL 
The first, as I have reason to believe, who ventured 
on this innovation, was Annibale Caracci. la 
a picture by Poussin, the Holy Family are about 
to embark. In a picture by Giordano, an angel 
vilh one knee bent, assiits Mary to enter the boat 
In a pretty little picture by Teniera, tbe Holy Fam- 
ily and the ass are seen in a boat crossing a (6tti 
by moonlight ; sometimes they are crowing a bridge 
I mustnodce here a little pictun by Adrian Van- 
ier Werff, in which Ihe Vii^n, carrying her ChiW, 
iri'it by tha hand ihe old decrepit Joseph, who i 
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helping her, or rather is helped by her, to pan a 
torrent on some stepping-stones. This is quite cofi« 
trary to the feeling of the old authorities, which 
represent Joseph as the vigilant and capable guar- 
dian of the y >ther and her Child ; but it appean 
to have here a rather particular and touching sig- 
nificance ; it was painted by Vander Werff for his 
daughter in his old age, and intended to express 
ber filial duty and his paternal care. 

The most beautiful Flight into Egypt I have ever 
Been, is a composition by Gaudenzio Ferrari. The 
Virgin is seated and sustained on the ass with a quite 
peculiar elegance. The Infant, standing on her 
knee, seems to point out the way ; an angel leads 
the ass, and Joseph follows with the staff and wallet. 
In the background the palm tree inclines its branch- 
en. (At Varallo, in the church of the Minorites.) 

Claude has introduced the Flight of the Holy 
Family as a landscape 'group into nine different 
pictures. 



THE REPOSE OF THE HOLT FAMILY. 

f/al. n Ripow. Fr. Le Repos de la Salnte Famille. Oer. Die 

Btthe in .Sgypten. 

The subject generally styled a " Riposo " is one 
of the most graceful and most attractive in the whole 
range of Christian art It is not, however, an an- 
cient subject, for I cannot recall an instance earlier 
than the sixteenth century ; it had in ijts accessories 
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|[) pastoral character wltii;h recoix- 
mended it to the Venetians and lo Iha laiids<;ap» 
painters ol' the seventeenth ceutury, and among 
tbese we most look Ibr (be moat successfLl am] 
kesmtifol esamplea. 

1 must bejifin by observing that it is a subject not 
•aly easily mistaken by those vrho have sliulied 
pictures; but porpetuallj' miaconceivtMl and mis- 
represeuted by the painters themselves. Soma 
pictures vihich erroneously bear this title, were 
sever intended lo do so. Otbei?, intended Co 
represent the scene, are disfignred and perplexed 
by mistakes arising either from the ignorance or 
Ihe (/arelcseneaa of the artist. 

We must bear in mind that the Riposo, propr.rlj 
■0 callet), is not merely the Holy Family seated in 
ft landscape; it is an episode of tbu Flight JnU 
Eg}-pt, and is eitber Ebe rest on the journey, or at 
the elose of the journey; quite diil'ercnt seeue*, 
though all go by the same name. It h not an itleal 
religious group, but a reality, a gioasihle and uctuol 
scene ; and it is clear that tlie painlej', if l>e thought 
at all, and did not merely set himself to fabricate a 
pretty eompoaition, was restricted williin (he liiiiiu 
of the actual and possible, at least ad'oriling to the 
histories and traditions of the lime. Houvi of tb« 
K.'Ces.sories introduued would Htanip tliu intention at 
once ; as ihe date tree, and Jooeph galliering datua ; 
•he ass feeiling in ibe distance ; the wallet and pit- 
^m's staff laid beside Joseph; the fallen idob; 
Ibe Virgin scooping water from a fountain : for all 
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these are incidents which properly belong to dM 
Riposo. 

It is nowhere recorded, either in Scripture or in 
vhe legendary stories, that Mary and Joseph in their 
flight were accompanied by Elizabeth and the little 
St. John ; therefore, where either of these are in- 
troduced, the subject is not properly a RipoM^ 
whatever the intention of the painter may have 
been : the personages ought to be restricted to the 
Virgin, her Infant, and St. Joseph, with attendant 
%ngels. An old woman is sometimes introduced, 
the same who is traditionally supposed to have ac- 
companied them in their flight If this old woman 
be manifestly St. Anna or St. Elizabeth, then it ia 
not a Riposo, but merely a Hobf Family. 

It is related that the Holy Family finally rested^ 
after their long journey, in the village of Matarea, 
beyond the city of Hermopolis (or Heliopolis), and 
took up their residence in a grove of sycamores, a 
circumstance which gave the sycamore tree a sort 
of religious interest in early Christian times. The 
crusaders imported it into Europe ; and poor Mary 
Stuart may have had this idea, or this feeling 
when she brought from France, and planted in hei 
garden, the first sycamores which grew in Scotland 

Near to this village of Matarea, a fountain mirac- 
ulously sprung up for the refreshment of the Hob 
Family. It still exists, as we are informed b> 
travellers, and is still styled by the Arabs, " Th« 
Fountain of Mary." * This fountain is frequently 

* Th« aite of thifl fountain is about four mile? N B. of Cairo 



KpreMntud, as in the well^bnown Kpo90 by C(>> 
leggio, where the Yii^in is dipping a, bowl into the 
puBbing stream, hence trailed tho " Madonna del- 
la Seodtlla" (Panoa) : in another by Barocclo 
(Grojjvenor GnJ.), and another by Domeoiuhino 
(Louvre. 491). 

In this Ibunt^D, says auolher legend, Mai^ 
washed thi: lineo of the Child. There are several 
pictures which represent the Virgin washing Huen 
in a fountain ; for example, one by Lucio Massari, 
where, in a charming landacHpe, the little Christ 
takes the linen out of a baslcet, and Joseph hangs it 
on a line ro dry. (Florence Gal.) 

The miuiatry ot' the angeU is here not only allow- 
able, but beautifully appropriatu; and never bai 
it been more feliuitoualy and more gracefully 
expressed than in a little composition by Lucas 
Cranacb, where the Virgin and her Child repose 
under a true, while the angels dam.'e in a cir- 
cle round theni. The canao of the Flight — the 
Maasacre of the LinoceatB — is figuratively ex- 
piijasul by two winged boys, who, seated on ■ 
bough of the tree, are seen robbing a nest, and 
wringing the nocks of the nestlings, while the pat>- 
cn^birda Bcreain and flutter over their heails: 
in point of taste. Ibis significant allegory had beun 
better aiuitted ; it spoils the harmony of 'Wnipon- 
tion. Tliere is another siuiilar group, [|uite as 
graceful, by David Hopltsr. Vaiidyi-'k scums to 
have had both in his memory whec he designed 
<he very beautiful Riposo so ol^ei: copied and eo- 
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graved (ColL of Lord Ashburton) : here the Vir 
gin is seated ander a tree, in an open lands(-i^)e, 
and holds her divine Child ; Joseph, behind, seems 
asleep ; in front of the Virgin, eight lovely angels 
dance in a round, while others, seated in the sky, 
make heavenly music. 

In another singular and charming Riposo hy 
Lucas Cranach, the Virgin and Child are seated 
under a tree ; to the left of the group is a fountmn, 
where a number of Httle angels appear to be wash- 
ing linen ; to the right, Joseph approaches leading 
the ass, and in the act of reverently removing his 
cap. 

There b a Riposo by Albert Durer which I can- 
not pass over. It is touched with all that hcnnely 
domestic feeling, and at the same time all that feiv 
tility of fancy, which are so characteristic of that 
extraordinary man. We are told that when Jo- 
veph tock up his residence at Matarea in £g3^t, 
he provided for his wife and Child by exercising 
his trade as a carpenter. In this composition he 
appears in the foreground dressed as an artisan 
with an apron on, and with an axe in his hand is 
shaping a plank of wood. Mary sits on one side 
{ipinning with her distaff, and watching her Infant 
slumbering in its cradle. Around this domestic 
group we have a crowd of ministering angels 
•ome of these little winged spirits are assisting Jo- 
■eph, sweeping up the chips and gathering them 
into baskets ; others are merely " sporting at their 
vwn sweet will." Several more difi:nified-lookin| 
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•ng«1a, bsTing the air of guurdiu) spiiita, itniid Of 
kneel round Che tradle, bending over it with folded 

In a Riposo by Titian, the Infant lies on a pillaif 
on the groand, and the Virgin is IcneiiliDg befcre 
him, vhili: Joseph leans on his pilgrims staff, lo 
which is suspended a wallet. In another, two an- 
gels, kneeling, ofier fruits in a bnaket; in the di» 
butce, a little angel waters the aia at a stream. 
(Ail these are engraved-) 

The angels, according to the legend, not ouljr 
nunistered to the Holy Family, but pitched a teat 
nightly, in which they were sheltered. Poussin, in 
an exquiute picture, has represented the Yir^D 
and Child reposing under a curtain suspended 
from the branches of a tree and partly sustained 
by angels, while others, kneeling, offer fruit 
(GroHveoor Gal.) 

' Poussin is the only painter who has attempted 
to expreEft the locality. In one of his picturw tha 
Holy Family reposes on the etf-ps of an Ggypdan 
temple ; a sphinx and a pyramid are visible ia the 
baek ground. In another Kiposo by the saiaa 
. an Ethiopian boy presents fruits to the 
Chriit Joseph t frequently asleep, whufa 
hardly consonant with tlie spirit of the older 
It ia, howev>>r, a beautiful idea to make 
the Child and Joseph both reposing, while tho 
Vii^n Mother, with eyes npra-sed to beaveo, 
Makes and watches, as in a picture by Uols 
• In tbckuunit HI of voal en >• of tas Ub or Uis Vliglii Hh; 
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(Loavre, 369) ; but ■ yet mote beanttTol idea Is 
reprewnl the Yii^n and JcMeph soak in de^, 
»ht1e the Jivine Infant lying in hU laMlier's anni 
wakes and walohes for botti, wiib bia little bandi 
joined in prayer, and his eyes fixed on the hover- 
vag angels or the opening skies above. 

In a ffiposo bj Rembrandt, the Holy Fanulj 
rest by ni^ht, and are illuminated only by a Ud' 
tern suspended on the bough of a tree, the wliola 
group having much lie air of a gypsy enesmpment. 
But one of Rembrandt's imitators baa in his own 
way improved on this fancy : the Virgin sleeps on 
a hank with the Child on her k^om ; Joseph, who 
looks extremely like an old tinker, is doubling his 
Sst at the ass, wUcb bos opened its mouth to 
bray. 



Before quitting the subject of the Kposo, I nmst 
mention a very pretty and poeUcal legend, wbich 
I have met with in one piirture only ; a description 
of it may, however, lead (o the recognition of 
Others. 

There is, in the colleudon of Lord Shrewsbury,at 
Alton Towerg, a Rtposo atttibuted to Giorgioiiei re- 
markable equally for the beauty and the singutaii^ 
of the treatment. The Holy Family are seated Jn 
the midst of a wild hut rich landscape, quite in the 
Venetian style ; Joseph is asleep ; the two childtca 
U-a playing with a lamb. The Virgin, seated 
tli^ a boak. and turns round, with an expre«io> 



oT surpnse and alarm, to a female figaro who 
•tands on the right. This woman has a dark phys- 
iognomy, ample flowing drapery of red and whilB, 
B white turban twisted round her head, :ind 
•tretuhes out her hand witii the ^r d." a itibj'L 
Tho explanation of thia eiriking group I found in 
KQ old ballad-legend. Every one who ha.'< studied 
the moral as well as the technical character of the 
various schools of art, must have remarked how of- 
ten the Venetians (and Gioi^ione more especially) 
painted groups from the popular fictions and halladt 
of the time; and it has often been regretted that 
many of these pictures are becoming unintelligible 
to U9 from our having lost the key to them, in lo^ng 
all trace of the furtive poems or tales which aug- 
getited theiQ. 

The religious ballaxi I allude to must have been 
popular in the sixteenth century; it exists in the 
Provencal dialect, in German, and in Italian ; and, 
like the wild ballad of St John Cbrysostotn, it prob- 
ably came in some form or other trom the East. 
The theme is, in all these versions, substantially the 
■ame. The Virgin, on her arrival in Egj-pt, ia 
encountered by a gypsy (Zingara or Zingarella), 
irho crosies the Child's palm after the gypsy man- 
Der, and foretells all the wonderful and terrible 
things which, as the Redeemer of mankind, he was 
Lied to perform and endure on earth. 

An Italian version which lies before me is en- 
^tled, Canzontiia naoi'a.ao/ira la Madonna, quanda 
t parib in EgtUo ctl Bambino Gesii e San Oht- 
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ieppe^ " A new Ballad of crar Lady, wlien dm 
fled into ^gypt with the Child Jesus and St 
Joseph." 

It begins mth a conversation between the Viigin, 
who has just arrived from her long joumejr, and 
the gypsy-woman, who thus salutes her : — 

ZtSOASEUJL. 

Dio ti salvi, bella Signora, 
£ ti dia buona ventura. 
Ben vennto, veochiarello, 
Con questo bambino beUol 

Madonna* 

Ben trovata, sorella mia, 
La sua grazia Dio ti dia. 
Ti perdoni i tuoi peccati 
L* infinitk sua bontade. 

ZmOARELLA. 

Sieto stanchi e meschini, 
Credo, poveri pellegrini 
Che cercate d* alloggiare. 
Vuoi, Signora, scavalcare? 

Madonna. 

Voi cbe siete, sorella mia, 
Tutta piena dl cortesia, 
Dio vi renda la caritk 
Per r infinite sua boctk 
Noi veniam da Nazaretto, 
Siamo senza alcuc ricetto, 
Arrivati alP stran^'a 
Stanchi e lassi dalla vial 



I 

^^^^1 Well met, lister mioe ! God give tbee giara, 40d ef 

^^^^B Ui infinite mercf Ibrgive thee Uiy sion ! 

I 
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G*THr. 

Ta are tJred and dnioplag, poor pilgrinu, bb I think, 
teebiog ■ Dight'n lodging. Ladj, wilt thoa cbooie to 
■light? 

listec mine I tiill of courtaaj, God of his lofiaite good- 

rewnrd thee for thy churitj'. We are coma from 

Nizaretb, and ve ore wilLout a pUce to lay oar heads, 

stTBags land, all tired and veaiy with the 



The ZingarelU then offers t}iem a resdng-plftce, 
id straw and fodder fbr tbe as9, whii:b being ao- 
ipted, she aska leave to tell their fortune, but 
begins by recoundDg, in about thirty EtatiEas, aU 
the past history of the Virgin pilgrim ; she then 
uks to Bee the Child — 



Ont tu, Signom mis 
Clie sei pieaa di corteals, 
Mostramcio per fsTora 
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The Virgin takes him from the arms of Joseph — 

Datemi, o caro sposo, 
Lo mio Figlio grazioso I 
Quando il vide sta meschina 
Zingarella, che indovina I 

Give me, dear husband, my lovely boy, that thli pool 
gypsy, who is a prophetess, may look upon him. 

The gypsy responds with becoming admiradon 
and humility, praises the beauty of the Child, and 
then proceeds to examine his palm ; which having 
done, she breaks forth into a prophecy of all the 
awful future, tells how he would be baptized, and 
tempted, scourged, and finally hung upon a cross — 

Questo Figllo accarezzato 
Tu lo vedrai ammazzato 
Sopra d' una dura croce, 
Figlio bello! Figlio dolce^ 

but consoles the, disconsolate Mother, doomed Iq 
honour for the sake of us sinners — 

Sei arrivata a tanti onori 
Per noi altri Peccatori ! 

ind ends I: jT begging an alms — 

Non ti vo' pill infastidire, 
Bella Signora ; so ch* hai a fare. 
Dona la liraosinella 
A sta povera Zingarella 
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I But not almt of gold or of sili 
true repentance and eternal li'e 
: 



Per la tun in 

Acdo Et' alma dopD morts 
Tragga alTe celeati porle 1 



nd BO the atory ends. 

There can be no doubt, t think, that wb hava 
here the original iheme of Gtorgione's picture, Mid 
perbapa of others. 

lu the Proven9al ballad, there are threo gypneo, 
men, not wouien, introduced, who tell the fortune of 
LheVii^n and Joseph, as well as that of the Child, 
Mid end by begging alms " to wet their thirsty 
throats." Of this vurwon there is a very spirited 
and characteristic translation by Mr. KenyoD, un- 
ilei the title of " a Gypsy Carol." " 



THE RETORN FROM EGVPT. 

AccoRDiKS to some authorities, the Moly Fanulj 
•ojoiinied in Egj'pt during a period of seven yean, 
but othera assert that they returned to Judea at the 
end of two years. 

In ^'oueral the pointers have expressed the Re- 
turn Irom I^gypl by exhibiting; Jesus as no longei 
■n infant eustained in his mother's amis, but as ■ 
wy walking at her side. In a pii:ture by Franoe»M 



•AIlv >t !>*<>>>■ wlthot 
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Vanni, he is a boy about two or three yean M^ 
and carries a little basket full of carpenter's toola. 
The occasion of the Flight and Return is indicated 
by three or four of the mart}'Ted Innocents, who 
are lying on the ground. In a picture by Do- 
menico Feti two of the Innocents are lying dead 
on the roadside. In a very graceful, animated 
picture by Rubens, Mary and Joseph lead the 
young Christ between them, and the Yirgin 
A large straw hat 



HISTORICAL SUBJECTS- 



IHE LIFE OF THE VIRGIN MARY FROM 
THE SOJOURN IN EGYPT TO THE 
CBUCIFIXION OF OUR LORD. 



1, THE nOLT FAMILY. 3. THE VIRGIS SKKKi 
HZR SON. S, ~HR DEATH OF JOSEPH. 4. THK 
HAHBIAQB AT CAKA. G, " LO SPASIMO." 6. TRX 
CRUCIFIXION. 7. THE DESCENT FROM THK 
CROBB. S. 1 



THE HOLY FAMILT. 

When the Holy Family under divbe protection, 
had returned safely frota their sojourn in Egypt, 
tbey were about to repair to Bcihlehem ; bat Jo- 
ieph hearing that Archelaaa " did reign in Judea 
in the ivom of hia Tatber Herod, he was afraid bi 
go thither; and being warned of God in a dream, 
he tamed aside into Galileo," and came to the cilj' 
of Naxareth, whiuh was the native ptnce and home 
of the Virgin Mary. Here Joseph dwell, following 
in peace his trade of a earpenter, and bringinjr up 
hia reputed Son to the same crafl : and here Mary 
nurtured her divine Child ; " and be grew and 
i strong in spirit, and thr graee at God WM 
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Dpon him.** No other event is recorded until Jesoi 
had reached his twelfth year. 



This, then, is the proper place to introduce some 
notice of those representations of the domestic life 
of the Virgin and the infancy of the Saviour, which, 
in all their endless variety, pass under the general 
title of The Holy Family — the beautiful title 
of a beautiful subject, addressed in the loveliest 
and most familiar form at once to the piety and the 
affections of the beholder. 

These groups, so numerous, and of such perpet- 
ual recurrence, that they alone form a large pro- 
portion of the contents of picture galleries and the 
ornaments of churches, are, after all, a modem in- 
novation in sacred art. What may be called the 
domestic treatment of the history of the Virgin can- 
not be traced farther back than the middle of the 
fifteenth century. It is, indeed, common to class 
all those pictures as Holy Families which include 
any of the relatives of Christ grouped with the 
Mother and her Child ; but I must here recapitu* 
late and insist upon the distinction to be drawn be* 
tween the domestic and the deiwtional treatment 
of the subi3Ct: a distinction I have been careful 
to keep in view throughout the whole range of 
lacred art, and which, in this particular subjecti 
depends on a difference in sentiment and inte& 
tion, more easily felt than set down in words. 

It is, I must repeat, a devotional group wheie the 



» 
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THE HOLT FAMILY. STI 

■acred pereoni^iies ar« placed in direct relation to tbe 
worshippers, and vliere llicir superaalural c1iarai;ter 
b piiramOTiiit lo evtry otiicr. It is a tlomeflie or an 
\isUmc(il gTOuji, a Holy Family properly so t-alled, 
when the personB};es are plavfd in direct relation 
to each other by some link oi' attion or aenliment, 
which expresses thii family tMinnedion between 
them, or by some action which lias a dramatic 
rather than a religious iigaificance. The Italian* 
draw this distinction in the tille " Sacra Converta- 
Bone " given lo the first-named subject, and that of 
■* Sacra Famiglta " given to the last For instance, 
if the Virgin, matching her sleeping Child, puta 
her finger on hor lip to silence.the little St. John ; 
there is here no relation between the spectator and 
the persons represented, except that of unbidden 
Rynipathy : it is a family group ; a domestic scene. 
But if St. John, lookinj; out of the picture, point! 
to the Infant, "Behold the Lamb of God!" then 
the whole representation changes its significance; 
St- John assumes the character of precursor, and 
we, the spectarors, are directly addreaaed and called 
upon to acknowledge tbe " Son of God, the Saviour 
of mankind." 

If SL Joseph, kneeling, presents flowers lo the 
Infant Christ, while Mary looks on tenderly (as io 
B group by Raphael), it is an act of homage vhich 
exp'^aaea the mutnal relation of tlie three [wrson 
ages; it is a Holy Family r whereas. In the picture 
by Murillo, in our National Gallery, where Joseph 
■nd Uary present the young Redeemer to the hoB 
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•ge of the spectator, while the form of the Paihis 
Eterno, and the H0I7 Spirit, with attendant 
angels, are floating above, we have a devotional 
group, a " Sacra Conversazione :** — it is, in fact 
a material representation of the Trinity ; and thr 
introduction of Joseph into such immediate propio- 
quity with the personages acknowledged as divine 
is one of the characteristics of the later schools of 
theological art. It could not possibly have occurred 
before the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 

The introduction of persons who could not have 
been contemporary, as St Francis or St Cathe- 
rine, renders the group ideal and devotional. On 
the other hand, as I have already observed, the in- 
troduction of attendant angels does not place the 
sabject out of the domain of the actual ; for the 
painters literally rendered what in the Scripture 
text is distinctly set down and literally interpreted, 
^ He shall give his angels charge concerning thee." 
Wherever lived and moved the Infant Godhead, 
angels were always supposed to be present ; there- 
fore it lay within the province of an art addressed 
especially to our senses, to place them bodily before 
OS, and to give to these heavenly attendants a visi- 
ble shape and bearing worthy of their blessed min- 
istry. 

The devotional groups, of which I have already 
treated most fully, even while placed by the accefr 
Bories quite beyond the range of actual life, have been 
loo often vulgarized and formalized by a trivial or 
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Barely conventional treattn«nt* In these veaMj 
domestic si;enes, wliere the painter Bouij;hl '.inre- 
proved ills modula ia simple imture, and trualoJ 
for bis eOect to ivliat was hallest and luoat imiuuta- 
ble in our commoo humanity, lie must have been a 
bungler indeed if he did not Guueeed in touching 
gome reEponsire chord of sympathy in the boaoiD 
ol' the observer. Tliis is, perhaps, the secret of the 
universal, and, in general, deserved popularity ol 
these Uoty families. 



TWO FlGUBBa. 



The simplest form of the family groap is confined 
to two figures, irntl expressea merely the relation 
between the Mother and the Child. The mod/ ia 
precisi^ly the same as in the formal, goddess-tike, 
enthroned Madonnas of the antique time; bat hero 
quite othernise worked out, and appealing to otbei 
•ynipathies. In tbe first inslaoce, the intention was 
to oaaert the (.Mntested pretensions of tbe human 
mother to divine honours ; here it was rather to 
■ssert the humanity of her divine Son; and we 
have before us, in the ramplest form, tbe first and 
holiest of all the social relations. 

The prima! instinut. as tbe first duty, of the 
mother, ia tba nourishment of the life she baa given. 
A very common subject, tlie'-ofore, is Mary in tha 
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act of feeding her Child from her bosom. I ha^s 
already observed that, when first adopted, this waa 
a theological theme ; an answer, in form, to the 
challenge of the Nestorians, " Shall we call him 
God, who hath sucked his mother's breast ? " Then, 
and for at least 500 years afterwards, the simple 
maternal action involved a religious dogma, and 
was the visible exponent of a controverted article 
of faith. All such controversy had long ceased, 
and certainly there was no thought of insisting on 
a point of theology in the minds of those secular 
painters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
who have set forth the representation with such 
an affectionate and delicate grace ; nor yet in the 
minds of those who converted the lovely group into 
a moral lesson. For example, we find in the works 
of Jeremy Taylor (one of the lights of our Prot- 
estant Church) a long homily " Of nursing chil- 
dren, in imitation of the blessed Virgin Mother ; ** 
and prints and pictures of the Virgin thus occupied 
often bear significant titles and inscriptions of the 
same import; such as **Le premier devoir d'une 
mfere," &c. 

I do not find this motif in any known picture hy 
Raphael ; but in one of his designs, engraved by 
Marc Antonio, it is represented with characteristic 
grace and delicacy. 

Goethe describes with delight a picture by Cor* 
rcggio, in which the attention of the Child seems 
divided between the bosom of his mother, and some 
fruit offered by an angel. He calls this subjeof 



Ebu Wiiaoing of the Infant Christ" Correggio 
Dt tliu very lirst, it certainly aioong the first of 
ItaliiinA wiio truated this motif \a the simple 
(lomusdu style. Others of the Lombard si^ool fol- 
lont»l hitu ; and I know not a more enqulsite ex- 
siufile Cbaa the niaCernHl group by SoUrio, non in 
the Louvre, styled La Vierge a VOreiHiT i^erd, from 
the uolour of the pillow on which the Child \s lying. 
The subject ia frequent in the conti-'mporary Gar- 
BUD and Fbniish schools of the sixteenth puniury. 
In the next century, therit are (.'harniltig examples 
by the Bologna painters and the Naiaralisli, Span- 
ish, Italian, and Flemish. I nould particularly 
point to one by Agostino Caracci (Farma), and 
to another by Vandyck (that engraved by Barto- 
loEii), as examples of elegance ; while in tlie nu- 
merous Epocimens by Itubong we have merely his 
own wife and son, painted with all that coarse 
vigorous life, and homely alTetttiouate expression, 
nhich his own strong domestii: feelings coald lend 

We have in other pictures the relation lietween 
the Mother and Child exprt-asiHi and varied in a 
thousand ways'; as where she oonleniplatL'S hun 
fondly — kisses him, prcswag his cheelta Ut hers ; 
or they sport with a rose, or an apple, or a bird ; 
or he presents it to his mother ; these originally 
Diystical emblems beitig eonverted into playthingn. 
In another sketch she is aniusinj: him by tinkKog a 
bell : — the bell, whi;h has a religious significftnce, 
■ bere a plaything- One t more iittendaat angeli 
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may vary the group, without taking it oat of tkt 
ipfaere of reality. In a quaint but cbartiring pie* 
tore in the Wallerstein Collection, an angel m 
sporting with the Child at his mother'9 feet — 
is literally his playfellow; and in a picture by 
Cambiaso, Mary, assisted by an angel, is teach 
itig her Child to walk. 

To represent in the great enthroned Madonnasy 
Ibe Infant Saviour of the world asleep, has alwayv 
appeared to me a solecism : whereas in the domes- 
tic subject, the Infant slumbering on his mothert 
knee, or cradled in her arms, or on her bosom, of 
rocked by angels, is a most charming subject Some 
times angels are seen preparing his bed, or looking 
on while he sleeps, with folded hands and overshad- 
owing wings. Sometimes Mary hangs over his pil- 
low, "pondering in her heart" the wondrous des- 
tinies of her Child. A poetess of our own time haa 
given us an interpretation worthy of the most beath 
tiful of these representations, in the address of 
Ihe Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus, -^ " SU e]% 
«lcep, mine Holy One I " 

'And are thou come for saving, baby-browed 
And speechless Being? art thoa come for saving? 
The palm that grows beside oar door is bowed 
By treadings of the low wind from the south, 
A restless shadow through the chamber waving. 
Upon its bough a bird sings in the sun. 
But thou, with th:it close slumber on thy moatb, 
Dost seem of wind and sun already weary. 
Art coinft for savinj{, in}' wear}' One? 
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^^^^Asrth-EDUlids and molions, optna od thy Bdiil 
^^H High cirtams on tire witb Und; 
^^^^■^gb Bongn tliU make the patbwKrs wliere Chej niD 
^^^^^alon bright Chan start do cheirf; and vii'im neir 
^^^^^Vf thine elernul nature'e old atwde. 
^^^P SutTer this mother's kiu, 
Best tiding thai earthly in, 
To glide the tnntiic and the glory thmnj^h, 
Nor narrow in Lhy dream the broad uplifliugs 

or any eerapb wing. 
ThuM, milselenE, thus I — Sleep, sleep, my dreaming Ons."' 

Sach hinh imagining^ might be BUggested by tha 
group of Michael Angelo, — hia famous "Silensio:" 
but very different certaJnly are the thoughts and 
associations conveyed by some of the very lovely, 
but at the same time familiar and commonplace, 
groUjia of peasant-mothers and sleeping bnbiea — 
[he countless productions of the later schools — 
even while ihe simplicity and truth of iho natural 
sentiinent go straight to the heart. 

I remember reading a little Italian hymn com- 
posed for a choir of nuns, and addressed to tha 
sleeping Christ, in obich he is prayed to awake 
or if he will not, they threaten to poll him- bj- fasi 
golden curls until they rouse liim to listen I 

1 have seen a ^aceful print which rupresenU 
Jesus as a child standing at hi9 mother's knaa, 
Ithilu ahc ri:i:d9 him from a plate or cup hulil by an 
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ihall he eat, that he may know to refuse Ae eml mnd 
choose the good," And in a print of tlie Mone 
period, the mother suspends her needlewoiiL to 
contemplate the Child, who, standing at her side, 
looks down compassionately on two little birds, 
which flutter their wings and open their beaki 
ezpectingiy; underneath is the text, *^Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing?" 

Mary employed in needlework, while her cra- 
dled Infant slumbers at her side, is a beautifiil 
Bubject Rossini, in his Storia delta Pittura^ pub- 
lishes a group, representing the Virgin mending or 
making a little coat, while Jesus, seated at her feet 
without his coat, is playing with a bird ; two angels 
are hovering above. It appears to me that there 
is here some uncertainty as regards both the subject 
and the master. In the time of Giottino, to whom 
Rossini attributes the picture, the domestic treat- 
ment of the Madonna and Child was unknown. 
If it be really by him, I should suppose it to rep^ 
resent Hannah and her son SamueL 

All these, and other varieties of action and seop 
liment connecting the Mother and her Child, are 
frequently accompanied by accessory figures, form- 
ing, in their combination, what is properly a Holy 
Family. The personages introduced, singly or to- 
gether, are the young St. John, Joseph, Anni^ 
Joachim, Elizabeth, and Zacharias. 



r 



1 



Tho group of three figures most coounoulj met 
cith, is that of the Mother and Chilli, with 81. 
/oho. t>ne of the earliest esamplea of the do- 
iMstic treatment of this group ia a quaint pictnrd 
by Bottioelli, in trhicb Mnry, bending down, holdt 
forth the Child to be nareaaed by Sl John, — vety 
drj in colour and faulty in drawing, but beautillil 
for the sentimenL (Florence, PItti Pal.) Perliapa 
the most perfett example which could be cited from 
the whole range of arl, ia Raphael's " Madonna 
del Cardellino" (FlorencB Gal.); another is his 
"Belle Jawlinifera " (Louvre, 375); another, in 
which the figures are half-length, is his " Madonna 
del Giglio" (Lord GarVagh's Coll.). As I have 
already observed, where the Infant Christ takes 
the cross from St. John, or presents it to hitn, or 
where Sl John points to him as the Redeemer, or 
is represented, not as a child, but as a youth or a 
man, (he t-'Dtupoeition assumes a devotional signifi- 

The sntgeti of the Slee{Hng Christ is beautifully 
varied by the introduction of St John ; as wbera 
Uary lifia the veil and shows her Child to the little 
St. John, kneeling with folded hands : Raphael's 
well-known " Vierge k ia Diadlme " is an instanee 
deplete with grace and esprossion.* Sometimes 
Itiry, potting her Soger to her Up, exhorts 8t 
Unrt., BT6. It ia nlw. »i>l«l In n-s' -u Uan 
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John to silence, as in a famoas and oft-repeated 
■abject by Annibale Caracci, of which there is a 
fOTelj example at Windsor. Such a group is called 
in Italian, R Silemio^ and in French le SommeU d§ 

Another group of three figures consists of the 
Mother, the Child, and St Joseph as foster-father. 
This group, so commonly met with in the later 
schools of art, dates from the end of the fifieentli 
century. Grerson, an ecclesiastic disdnguished at 
the Council of Constance for his learning and elo- 
quence, had written a poem of three thousand lines 
in praise of St Joseph, setting him up as the Chris- 
tian example of every virtue ; and this poem, after 
the invention of printing, was published and widely 
disseminated. Sixtus IV. instituted a festival in 
honour of the ** Husband of the Yiipn," which, as 
a novelty and harmonizing with the tone of popular 
feeling, was everywhere acceptable. As a natural 
consequence, the churches and chapels were filled 
with pictures, which represented the Mother and 
her Child, with Joseph standing or seated by, in an 
attitude of religious contemplation or affectionate 
sympathy ; sometimes leaning on his stick, or ¥ritb 
his tools lying beside him ; and always in the old 
pictures habited in his appropriate colours, the 
saffron-coloured robe over the gray or greea 
tunic. 

In the Madonna and Child, a«> a strictly devo- 
lional subject, the introduction of Joseph rathe; 
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iiompiit.ated tke idea; but tu l\m domestic Holf 
Family hia preseiii'e is imlural aad necussaiy- Ii 
a selUom ibat bu ia assoi'iaLeil with the action, 
where there is one ; but of this also there are Boma 
beautiful exampli;!>. 

1. In a well-knoirn composition by Raphael 
(Groareoor Gal.), the mother withdraws tbe cor- 
ering froui tbe Child, who Beems to have thai 
moment awaked, and, etratohing out Ida little anua, 
luiiilea in her lace : Josepli kKiks on tenderlf and 
though tfiilly. 

2. In another group by Kapfaael (Bridgewaler 
Gal.), tbe Infant is seated on Ihe niother'i knee, 
and sustained by part of her veil ; Joseph, kueeU 
ing, offers flowers to hia tiiviue tbatcr-Son, wha 
eaguAy atreUiiee out hie httle hand tu rake thiim. 

In many pieturea, Joseph is seen prwenting 
iherriea ; as in the celebrated Vierge aux Cerises 
of Annibale Carac(.-i. (Louvre.) The allusion is to 
a quaitit old legend, oflcn isiroductd in the relig- 
iuuB ballads and dramatic mysteries of the time. 
It is related, that before the birtb of our Saviour, 
the Virgin Mary wished lo taste of certain cher- 
nes which fauug upon a tree high al>ovB her head; 
she requested Josepj to procure theui for her, and 
be reocliing to pluck them, the branch bowed dowD 
to his hand. 

S. There is a lovely pas'oral composition by 

Titian, in which Uary ia seated under some tree«, 

I Jwuph leaning on hb Bta9', and the Infant 
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Christ standing between them : the Kttle St Jchn 
approaches with his lap full of cherries; and in 
the background a woman is seen gathering cher* 
ries. This picture is called a Riposo; but tiM 
presence of St. John, and the cherry tree insteft^ 
of the date tree, point out a different signification. 
Angels presenting cherries on a plate is also a 
frequent circumstance, derived from the same k»> 
gend. 

4. In a charming picture by Garofalo, Josepli w 
i»ressing the Child, while Mary — a rather fbli 
figure, calm, matronly, and dignified, as is usual 
with Garofalo — sits bv, holding a book in her 
hand, from which she has just raised her eyes.. 
(Windsor Gal.) 

5. In a family group by Murillo, Joseph, stand- 
ing, holds the Infant pressed to his bosom ; while 
Mary, seated near a cradle, holds out her arms to 
take it from him : a carpenter's bench is seen be- 
hind. 

6. A celebrated picture by Rembrandt, known 
as le M4nagt du Mennisiery exhibits a rustic int^ 
rior ; the Virgin is seated with the volume of the 
Scriptures open on her knees — she turns, and lift^ 
ing the coveriid of the cradle, contemplates tiie 
Infant asleep: in the background Joseph is seen 
at his work ; while angels hover above, keeping 
watch over the Holy Family. Exquisite for th« 
homely natural sentiment, and the depth of Ihe 
solour and chiaro-oscuro. (Petersburg.) 

7 Many who read these pages will remembev 
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die pretty litUe picture by Aunibale Caracci, kiiowii 
u " la Raboteur."* It repruaenta Joseph planing 
ft board, while Jcsiia, a lovely luy nbout six tf 
tBTen yeara olil. standa by, 'ivaCthiug the progress 
of his work. Mary is sented on one side plying 
Iter needle. Tbe grea^. fault of this picture is tba 
sabordinale and utterly uommonplace character 
given to the Virgin Mother: otherwise it is a vet^ 
BDggestive and driunatiu subject, and one wluiih 
1^^^ might be iwefully engraved in a cheap form for 
^^^L difitribution. 

^^^F Sometimes, in a Holy Family of three figures, Ibe 
third figure is neither St. John nor Ht. Josepli, but 
St. Anna. Now, aecording to «ooie early aiilhori- 
ties, both Joachim and Anna died ^ther before tbe 

PmKrriage of Mary and Joseph, or at least befone 
Che return from Egypt. Such, however, was tbe 
populatiiy of these family groups, and the deuro lo 
give llicni all poesible variety, that tbe luicicnt ver- 
non of the story was overruled by the prevailing 
taste, and St. Anna became an important person- 
I age. One of the earliest groups in which lb* 

mother of tbe Virgin is introdoced as a third per- 
■onage, is a celebrated, but to my taste not a pleas- 
inn, composition, by Lionardo da Vioci, in whieh 
Bt Anna is seateil on a sort of chair, and tlie Vii^ 
on her knees bends down towards the lufanl 
[ Christ, who is sporting with a lamb. (Ixhivf*), 
' *S1.) 

■ In [hi- L^oll. orthv Entl Of SuDDIk. HI ChuttOB 
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FOUB FIGURES. 

In a Holy Family of four figures, we have fra^ 
quently the Virgin, the Child, and the infant St 
John, with St. Joseph standing by. RaphaelVi 
Madonna del Passeggio is an example. In a pio> 
ture by Palma Vecchio, St John presents a lamb, 
while St. Joseph kneels before the Infant Christi 
who, seated on his mother's knee, extends his arms 
to his foster-father. Nicolb Poussin was fond of 
this group, and has repeated it at least ten times 
with variations. 

But the most frequent group of four figures con- 
sists of the Virgin and Child, with St John and his 
mother, St. Elizabeth — the two mothers and the 
two sons. Sometimes the children are sporting 
together, or embracing each other, while Mary and 
Elizabeth look on with a contemplative tenderness, 
or seem to converse on the future destinies of their 
sons. A very favourite and appropriate action it 
that of St. Elizabeth presenting St John, and 
teaching him to kneel and fold his hands, as ac- 
knowledging in his little cousin the Infant Sav- 
iour. We have then, in beautiful contrast, th« 
aged coifed head of Elizabeth, with its matron I) 
and earnest expression ; the youthful bloom and 
soft virginal dignity of Mary; and the differeni 
character of the boys, the fair complexion and 
delicate proportions of the Infant Christ, and th« 
luore robust and brown-complexioned John. Jk 



IptAt paiDler will be careful to express theiie dia- 
tinctians, not by the extciior character only, but 
will «o combiae the personages, that the action rep- 
reaented shall display the Bupurior dignity of Chritl 
■nd his mother. 
FTVK OB BIX rlQURES. 
The addition of Joseph as a fiflh figure, OOU' 
pleles the domeetiu group. The btroduction ot 
the aged Zaubarias renders, however, yet more full 
and complete, the cirule of human life And human 
afiei^tion. We have then, infancy, youth, matu- 
rity, and a^e, — difference of sex and various de- 
grees of relationehip, combined into one harmo- 
^^^ nious whole ; and in the midat, the divinity of 
^^^L innocence, the Child-God, the brightnesB of a 
^^^B spiritual pover, conneuting our softest earthly' 
^^^F affectiona with our highest heavenward aspin" 

A Holy Fanuly of more than six figuren (the an- 
gels not included) is very unuaual. But there are 
sxamples of groups combining all those person* 
ages mentioned in the Gospnla a:i being related to 
Christ, though the nature and the degi'ee of thii 

• Tha InicripliDn u-ii-r 1 Ilol; C^mill; In irbb^b the i^hUdna 
in onnaring a^h olhcr Is somolJiDel Itrliewt mrir ciu cumJiliU 
WmiMnn (Fnii. nil. SI, " My aeligfati mn with tb* low n( 
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lupposed relationship has embarrassed critics mmd 
(jommentators, and is not yet settled. 

According to an ancient tradition, Anna, th« 
mother of the Virgin Mary, was three times mar- 
ried, Joachim being her third husband: the 
others were Cleopbas and Salom^. By Cleoph. 
she had a daughter, also called Mary, who was 
the wife of Alpheus, and the mother of Thaddeosi, 
James Minor, and Joseph Justus. By Salom^ she 
had a daughter, also Mary, married to Zebedee, 
and the mother of James Major and John tin 
Evangelist This idea that St Anna was snccea- 
siyely the wife of three husbands, and the mother 
of three daughters, all of the name of Mary, hat 
been rejected by later authorities ; but in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century it was accepted, aad 
to that period may be referred the pictures, Italian 
and Geiman, representing a peculiar version of 
the Holy Family more properly styled ** the Faift- 
ily of the Virgin Mary." 

A picture by Lorenzo di Pavia, painted aboot 
1513, exhibits a very complete example of this 
family group. Mary is seated in the centre, hold- 
ing in her lap the Infant Christ ; near her is St 
Joseph. Behind the Virgin stand St Anna, and 
tiiree men, with their names inscribed, Joachim, 
Cleophas, and Salom^. On the right of the Virgin 
is Mary the daughter of Cleophas, Alpheus her 
husband, and her children Thaddeus, James Minor, 
and Joseph Justus. On the left of the Virgin it 
Mary the daughter of Salom^, her husband Zebe 



^^^b^, and her cluMren James Uajor and Jobn the 
^^^^^ fi vauge 1 i at.* 

^^^K, A yet more beautiful example is a picture bj 
^^H^Perugino in the Mus^ at Marseilles, which I have 
^^H|i|dreatly cited ajid deacribed (Sabred and Legen- 
^^^r dary Art) ; hero also the reiadves of Christ, dv 
tineil to be afterwards his apostles and the minis- 
ters i>f his word, are grouped around him in hii 
ierani:/. In the centre Mai^ is eeaCeJ and boUl- 
^^^ .ing the child ; St Anna stands behind, resting faei 
^^^^L^od^ affectionately on the shoulders of the Virgin. 
^^^^Jn front, at the feet of the Vir[>in, are two boys, 
^^^r Josupli and Thaddeus ; and near them Mary, the 
dauglitsJ' of Cleoplias, holds the hand of her thinl 
son James Minor. To the right is Mary Kalomd, 
bolding in her arms her son John tbo Evangelist, 
and at her feet is her other son, James Major. Jo- 
seph. Zcbedee, and ither members of the fainity. 
staiki] around. TImj same subject I have seen in 
illuminated MSS>, and in German prints. It ib 
worth remarking that all these appeared about the 
same time, between 1Q05 and 1530, and that llie 
•abject afterwards disappeared] irom which I ini«i 
that it was not authoriied by the Church; perhaps 
beeaiise the exact degree of relationship between 
these young apostles and the Holy Family was not 

J clearly made out, either by Scripture or tradition. 

a composition Ly Fanni<riano, Christ is stand- 

k in^' at bis mother's knee ; Elizaculh presvnte St 

• Tbla plotorB I fnw tn thn LouTre «>Die ;«n >«>, LM K k 
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lohn the Baptist ; the other little St. John kneeh 
on a cushion. Behind the Virgin are St Joachim 
and St Anna; and behind Elizabeth, Zeoedeo 
and Mary Salom^, the parents of St John the 
Evangelist In the centre, Joseph looks ozi witli 
folded hands. 

A catalogue raisonn^ of the Holy Famiiiea 
painted by distinguished artists including from two 
to six figures would fill volumes: I shall content 
myself with directing attention to some few exam- 
ples remarkable either for their celebrity, their 
especial beauty, or for some peculiarity, whether 
commendable or not, in the significance or the 
treatment 

The strictly domestic conception may be said 
to have begun with Raphael and Correggio; and 
they afford the most perfect examples of the tender 
and the graceful in sentiment and action, the softest 
parental feeling, the loveliest forms of childhood. 
Of the purely natural and familiar treatment 
which came into fashion in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the pictures of Guido, Rubens, and Murilla 
afford the most perfect specimens. 

1. Raphael. (Louvre, 877.) Mary, a noble 
queenly creature, is seated, and bends towards her 
Child, who is springing from his cradle to meet her 
embrace ; Elizabeth presents St John ; and Joseph. 
Waning on his band, contemplates the group : two 
t)eautiful angels scatter flowers from above. Thii 
if the celebrated picture once supposed to have 
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been execated expresalj for Francis L; bnt later 

reaearcliea prove it to have bnen painliid for La- 
renzo de' Medifi, Diike of Urbirso." 
, 2. Correggio. Mary holds the Child njion her 
r knee, ooking doun upon hlua fondl}'. Styled, 
Ihini the in troil action of the work-hasket. La Vierge 
Bu Palter. A finiahod example of that soft, yet 
joyful, maternal feeling for which Corre^o naa 
remarkable. (National Gal. 23.) 

S. Fiotuticehio. In a landscape, Mary and Jo- 

•eph are seated toother; near them are some 

I kiavos and a small cask of wine. More in front 

3 children, Jesus and St John, are walking 

1 arm ; Jesus holds a book and John a 

I pitcher, aa if ihey vere going to a well. (Siena 

I Acad.) 

4. Andrea del Sarlo. The Virgin X9 suaied on 
1 ground, and holds the Child ; the young St 
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John is in che ftrms of St Elisabeth, and Ji 
IS seen behind. (Louvre, 4S9.) This pietiii% 
another by the same painter in the Natioital Gral- 
lery, a third in the collection of Lord Lansdowne, 
and in general all the Holy Families of Andrea, 
may b^ cited as examples of fine execution and 
mistaken or defective character. No sentiment, no 
action, connects the personages either with each 
other, or with the spectator. 

5. Michael Angela The composition, in the 
Florence Gallery, styled a Holy Family, appears to 
me a signal example of all that should be avoided. 
It is, as a conception, neither religious nor domee- 
tic; in execution and character exaggerated and 
offensive, and in colour hard and dry. 

Another, a bas-relief, in which the Child is shrink* 
ing from a bird held up by St. John, is very grand 
in the forms : the mistake in sentiment, as regards 
the bird, I have pointed out in the Introduction. 
(Royal Academy.) A third, in which the Child 
leans pensively on a book lying open on his moth- 
er's knee, while she looks out on the spectator, is 
more properly a Mater Amabilis. 

There is an extraordinary fresco still preserved 
in the Casa Buonarotti at Florence, where it was 
painted on the wall by Michael Angelo, and styled 
a Holy Family, though the exact meaning of the 
■ulyect has been often disputed. It appears to 
me, however, vt'ry clear, and me never before or 
lince atteniptt'd by any other artist (This fresco 
IS <*n;»ravr(l in the JClruria Pittt'ice,) Mary » 
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nated in tlie centre ; her Child is reclining on tlw 
ground between ber knees ; and the little itt. John 
holding bis cross looks on liiin sleadfoslly. A matj 
ing forward seema to aak ol' Mary, " Whoau son 
this ? " Sbe most expressively puts osidu Joseph 
^th her hand, end looks up, as if answering, " Not 
an earthly, but of a huavunly Father!" 
There are five other figures standing behind, and 
tlra whole group is most signiSt-ant. 

Albert Durer. The Holy Family seated uii- 
. tree ; thu Infant ia about to spring from the 
of hia mother into the oulstrelehed arms of 
''Pt Anna \ Joseph is seen behind with hia hat in 
Iu8 hand ; and to the left sits the aged Joachim 
contemplating the group. 

Mary apjiears to have just risen fi'om ber 

(hair, the Child bends from her arms, and a young 

[1 very little angel, standing on tiptoe, holds up 

him a flower — other flowers in his lap: — a 

V^ulifxl old German print 

Giulio Romano. (La Madonna del Bacuw.) 
(Dreeden Gal.) The Child stands in a basin, and 
the young Si. John pours water upon liinj from 
ft vB^, while Maiy washes him. St. Klizabcth 
itands liy, holding a napkin ; SL JoGupli, behind, 
ia looking on. Notwithstanding the homeliness of 
the action, there is here a religious and 'JiyBterioui 
■gnifieanee, prefiguring the Baptism. 

9. N. Poussin. Mary, asiisted 'jy angels, waslisi 
B^d dresses her Child. (Gal. ol' Mr. Hope.) 

"', SalimWni. — An InMrior. Mni'y and 
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Joseph are occupied by the Child. Elizabeth it 
spinning. More in front St. John is caiTying two 
puppies in the lappet of his coat, and the dog is 
leaping up to him. (Florence, Pitti Pal.) This is 
one out of many instances in which the painter, 
anxious to vary the oft-repeated subject, and no 
longer restrained by refined taste or religiom 
veneration, has fallen into a most offensive impro- 
priety. 

1 1 . Ippolito Andreasi. Mary, seated, holds the 
Infant Christ between her knees ; Elizabeth leans 
over the back of her chair ; Joseph leans on his 
BtafF behind the Virgin ; the little St. John and an 
angel present grapes, while four other angels are 
gathering and bringing them. A branch of vine, 
loaded with grapes, is lying in the foreground. 
Christ looks like a young Bacchus; and there is 
something mannered and fantastic in the execu- 
tion. (Louvre, 38.) With this domestic scene 
is blended a strictly religious symbol, " / am the 
vine.** 

12. Murillo. Mary is in the act of swaddling 
her Child (Luke ii. 7), while two angels, standing 
near him, solace the divine Infant with heavenly 
music. (Madrid Gal.) 

13. Rubens. Mary, seated on the ground, holds 
the Child with a charming maternal expression, a 
little from her, gazing on him with rapturous ear* 
Destness, while he looks up with responsive ten 
derness in her face. His right hand rests on n 
troas presented by St. John, who is presented l»y 
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$t, Elizabeth. Woudtiriitl for Ihe inteiiael} natu> 
tal and domeatic cxpreaEinn, and the beauty of thi 
(keuudoa. (Florence, Pitti Fal.J 
I 14. D. Hopfer- Within the porch of a building, 
jHar/ is aoateil on one side, reading intentlf. St 
inna, on the other side, holds out her anus to tha 
Child, who is Bitting on the ground between themi 
an angel looks in at the open door b(;hiud. 
(Bartsch., viii. 4B3.) 

, BcmbrandL (Xs Menage du Alenuiifier.y 
erior. Mary, seated in the centre, ■■ 
Kkling her Child. St. Acina, a fat Flemish pam- 
i, has been reading the volume of the Scrip- 
res, and benda forward in order to remove th« 
Dvering and look in the Infant's face. A uradle 
. Joseph is seen at work in the background. 
i tLouvre.) 

16. Le Bran. (TAe BeneJkile.) Mary, th« 

Child, and Joseph, are sealed ai a frugal repast 

Joseph is in the act of reverently saying graoB, 

|<«rlueh gives lo the picture the title by whith it a 



It is distinctly related that Joseph brought up hii 
Ibeter-Son as a carpenter, and that Jesui exercised 
the craft of his reputed father. In the Church pic- 
lures, we do not often meet with Ibis touching and 
laniiliar aspect of the life 3f our Saviour. ISut ia 

• Lauim, B«l* FiuhibUi ET. Tban le ■ cvMniiail wvo 
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Ihe small decoratiye pictures painted for the ri^ 
ecclesiastics, and for private oratories, and in the 
cheap prints which were prepared for distribution 
vnong the people, and became especially popular 
daring the religions reaction of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we find this homely version of the subject per- 
petually, and oflen most pleasingly, exhibited. The 
greatest and wisest fieing who ever trod the eartli 
was thus represented, in the eyes of the poor artifi- 
cer, as ennobling and sanctifying labour and toil ; 
and the quiet domestic duties and affections were 
here elevated and hallowed by religious associa- 
tions, and adorned by all the graces of Art Even 
where the artistic treatment was not first-rate, wae 
not such as the painters — priests and poets as well 
as painters — of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies would have lent to such themes, — still if 
the sentiment and significance were but intelligible 
to those especially addressed, the purpose was ao- 
complished, and the effect must have been good. 
I have before me an example in a set of twelve 
prints, executed in the Netherlands, exhibiting a 
Bort of history of the childhood of Christ, and his 
training under the eye of his mother. It is entitled 
Jesu Christi Dei Domini Salvatoris nostri Infantioj 
** Tho Infancy of our Lord God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ;" and the title-page is surrounded by a 
border composed of musical instruments, spinning- 
wheels, distaffs, and other implements of female 
industry, intermixed with all kinds of mason's and 
carpenter's tools. To each print is appended 
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JeacriDtive Latin Terse; Latin being oiKiseii, I snp- 
^oee, because the publication was intended for 
^tribntion in differGot countries, and especially 
Ibreign missioos, and to be expliined hj the prieats 
to Ihu people, 
1, The figure of Christ is seen in a glory anr- 
nranded by cberabim, &c. 

2. The Virifin is seated on the bill of Sion. 
I'he Infant in her lap, with outspread arms, iooki 
Dp t(i a choir of augels, and ia singing with them. 

S. Jesus, slumbering in Ms cradle, ia rocked by two 
ftngels, while Mary sita by, engaged in needlework.' 
4. The interior of a carpenter's shop. Joseph 
u plying hia work, while Joai;him Elands near him. 
The Virgin is measuring linen, and 8t. Anna looks 
DQ. Two angels are at play with the Infant Christ, 
who ia blo'^ring soap-bubbles. 
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5. While Mary is preparing the family meal| 
and watching a pot which is boiling on the fire, 
Joseph is seen behind chopping wood : more in 
front, Jesus is sweeping together the chips, and 
two angels are gathering them up. 

6. Mary is reeling off a skein of thread ; Joseph 
is squaring a plank ; Jesus is picking up the chipt, 
assisted by two angels. 

7. Mary is seated at her spinning-wheel; Jo- 
seph, assisted by Jesus, is sawing through a laige 
beam ; two angels looking on. 

8. Mary is spinning with a distaff; behind, Jo- 
seph is sawing a beam, on which Jesus is standing 
above; and two angels are lifting a plank. 

9. Joseph is seen building up the framework of 
a house, assisted by an angel ; Jesus is boring a 
hole with a large gimlet; an angel helps him; 
Mary is winding thread. 

10. Joseph is busy roofing in the house ; Jesus, 
assisted by the angels, is carrying a beam of wood 
np a ladder ; below, in front, Mar>' is carding wool 
or flax. 

11. Joseph is building a boat, assisted by Jesus, 
who has a hammer and chisel in his hand : two an* 
gels help him. The Virgin is knitting a stocking ; 
and the new-built house is seen in the back- 
ground. 

1 2. Joseph is erecting a fence round a garden ; 
Jesus, assisted by the angels, is fastening the palingi 
together; while Mary is weaving garlands of roses 

Justin Martyr mentions, as a tradition of bit 
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tivtt Jeeus asriflted. his foMer-father id making 
I and ploughs. In Holland, where thesi 
s were published, the substitution of the boftt- 
boiliiing seemB very natgral. Si. Bonaveiitura, 
the grcttl Franciscan iheoiogian, and a. high an- 
^ority in all that relates to the life and character 
of Mary, not only described her as a patti^m ol 
female industry, but allmlon parlicularly to the 
l^iend of the distaff, and mentions a tradition, that, 
when in Egypt, the Holy Family was so reduced 
by poverty, that Mary bogged from door to door 
the fine flax which she afterwards spun into a gar- 
for her Child. 

' Ab if to render the circle of maternal dntiesi 

tnd thereby the maternal example, more complete, 
e prints of Mary leading her Son to s'lhool. 
Kthave seen one in which he carries his hornbook 
his hand. Such representations, tliough popn- 
3 condemned by the highest church »u- 
li as nothing li»a than heretical- The Alibi 
iounts among the artistic errors " which cn- 
pfhnger ths faith of good Christians," lliose pictures 
which represent Mary or Joseph instructing the 
Infant Clirist; as if all learning, all science, divine 
tnd human, were not his by iutuitiou, acid without 
ftny earthly teacliiug. (v. Theologiu des Peintres.) 
A beautiful Holy Family, by Schidone, is entitled, 
'The Infant Christ learning to read" (Bridge- 
water Oal.) ; and wi' frequently meet wilh pictures 
liich the mother holds a book while tht; divinn 
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Child, with a serious intent expression, turns over 
the leaves, or points to the letters : but I imagine 
that these, and similar groups, represent Jesiia 
instructing Mary and Joseph, as he is recorded 
to have done. There is also a very pretty legend, 
in which he is represented as exciting the astonisb- 
ment of the schoolmaster Zaccheus by his prenu^ 
ture wisdom. On these, and other details respect- 
ing the infancy of our Saviour, I shall have to say 
much more when treating of the History of Christ. 



THE DISPUTE IN THE TEMPLE. 
AflJ. La Disputa nel Tempio. Fr. 36sub au milieu des Doctonn 

The subject which we call the Dispute in the 
Temple, or " Christ among the Doctors,** is a scene 
of great importance in the life of the Redeemer 
(Luke ii. 41, 52). His appearance in the midst 
of the doctors, at twelve years old, when he sat 
" hearing them and asking them questions, and all 
who heard him were astonished at his understand- 
ing and his answers,** has been interpreted as the 
first manifestation of his high ^.haracter as teacher 
of men, as one come to thro\i a new light on the 
prophecies, — 

" For trailing clouds of glory had he come 
From heaven, which was his home;'* 



Hid also as instructing us that those who ar3 tn 
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become teocliera of men ought, when young, to lb- ^ 

ten to tlie voice of age and experience; and thai J 

^^^_ those irho have i;rowu old may learn lessons of 
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those ivho have grown old may learn lessons of 
wisjom I'rom ubilUiah innocence, iiuch is the lus- 
torical and scriptural repreaeulalJon. But in the 
Kfe of ihe Virf^n, the whole scene changes its mg- 
nirieation. It is no longer the wi^oni of the Son, 
of ihc Mother which is the prinui- 
pal theme. In lljeir journey homo from Jerusa- 
lem, Jesus has disappeared; he who was the light 
of her eyes, whose precious oxietence had been ao 
ol^en threatened, ha9 lef^ her earc, and gone, she 
knows not whither. " No fancy can imagine tha 
doubis, tlie apprehensions, the possibilities of mio- 
ohief, the tremblings of heart, which tha holy Vir- 
gin-mother feels (li longing in her bosom. For 
three days she seeks him in doubt and anguish." 
(Jeremy Taylor's "Life of Christ."') At length 
he is found seated in the temple in the midst of 
the learned doctors, " hearing them, and asking 
tbem ijuesdons." And aho said unto him, " Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us V hehold, T and 
Ihy father have sought thco iorrowing." And ha 
laid unto them, " How is it that ye souglit me ? 
nisi, ye not that 1 must be about my Falhoi'i 
biwineaa V " 

Now there are two ways of representing this 
Kene. In all the earlier pictures it is chiefly with 
reference to the Virgin Mother : it is one of the 
MTi'Owfu] mysteiii^H of the Ko<(ar)-. The Child 
■he temple, teaching with hand up- 
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lifted ; the doctors round him turn over tJus leavet 
1^ their great books, searching the law and the 
prophets. Some look up at the young inspired 
Teacher — he who was above the law, yet came to 
obey the law and fulfil the prophecies — with 
amazement. Conspicuous in front, stand Mary 
and Joseph, and she is in act to address to him 
the tender reproach, " I and thy father have 
Bought thee sorrowing."* In the early examples 
she is a principal figure, but in later pictures she it 
seen entering in the background ; and where the 
scene relates only to the life of Christ, the figures 
of Joseph and Mary are omitted altc^ether, and 
the Child teacher becomes the central, or at least 
the chief, personage in the group. 

In a picture by Giovanni da Udine, the subject 
is taken out of the region of the actual, and treated 
altogether as a mystery. In the centre sits the 
young Redeemer, his hand raised, and surrounded 
by several of the Jewish doctors ; while in front 
stand the four fathers of the Church, who flour- 
ished in the interval between the fourth and sixth 
centuries afler Christ; and these, holding their 
books, point to Jesus, or look to him, as to the 
source of .their wisdom ; — a beautiful and poetical 
version of the true 8ignifi(;ance of the story, which 
die critics of the last century would call a chrono- 
logical mistake. (Venice, Academy.) 

But those representations which come under out 
special consideration at present, are such as rep- 
resent the moment in which Mary appears befort 



her Son. The earliest instance of this treatment 
18 a group by tJiotto. Dante cites the deportmeni 
of ilie Virgin on this occasioHi and her mild re- 
proach, "cim alio dulce ili madre" aa a signal 
lesson of gentleness and forbearance. (Purgiv- 
torio, li. XV.) It is as if he had transferred thp 
pieturo of Giotto into bis Vision ; lor it is as a 
piuturu, not an action, tjat it is introduced. Au- 
Other, by SiiuoD Miiiumi, in ibe Hoacoe Collection 
at Liverpool, is eauceived in a similar spirit. In a 
picture by Garofalo, Mary does not reproach her 
Son, L>ut stands listetiiug to liiin with her hands 
folded on her bosom. In a large and fine oompo- 
-ition by Pincuriccljio, the doctord throw down their 
tiooks before him, while the Virgin and Joseph are 
entering on one side. The subject is conspii'uous 
in Albert Durer'a Life of the Vii^n, where Jesus 
is seat«il on high, as one having authority, teaching 
from a chair like that of a professor In a university, 
and surrounded by the old bearded doctors ; and 
Mary stands before ber Son in an attitude of ex- 
poatulatjou. 

After the restoration of Jesus to his parents, they 
itonduuted him home ; " but his mother kept all 
these sayings in her heart" The return to Naza- 
reth, Jesus walking humbly between Joseph and 
ftiury, was painted by Rubens for the J>^aoit Col- 
lege at Antwerp, as a lesson to youth. Uudemeatli 
t the text, " And he was subject nnto tham."" 
• It bM bHD oUed bj nditiiks " Tba tLeluto fnu Birpi '' 
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THE DEATH OF JOSEPH. 

M. La Morte di San Giuseppe. Ft. La Mori de 8t. 

Ger. Josef^sTcd. 

Between the journey to Jerusalem and tht 
public appearance of Jesus, chronologers place 
the death of Joseph, but the exact date is not 
ascertained : some place it in the eighteenth year 
of the life of our Saviour, and others in his twenty- 
seventh year, when, as they assert, Joseph was one 
hundred and eleven years old. 

I have already observed, that the enthusiasm for 
the character of Joseph, and his popularity as a 
saint and patron of power, date from the fifteenth 
century ; and late in the sixteenth century I find, 
for the first time, the death of Joseph treated as a 
separate subject. It appears that the supposed 
anniversary of his death (July 20) had long been 
regarded in the East as a solemn festival, and that 
it was the custom to read publicly, on this occasioni 
some homily relating to his life and death. The 
very curious Arabian work, entitled ** The History 
of Joseph the Carpenter," is supposed to be one of 
these ancient homilies, and, in its original form, at 
old as the fourth century.* Here the death of Jo- 

* The Arabic MS. in the library at Paris is of the year 1299, 
and the Coptic version as old as 1367. Extracts from these wert 
become current in the legends of the West, about the fifteenth 
eentury. — See the " Neu Testamentlichen Apokryphen," editel 
la German by Dr. K. F. Borberg. 









•eph IS described witb great detail, and with taaay 
•Diemn and pathetic oircumstaDces ; and the whola 
hittory is put into llie moutli of Jeaus, who is eup- 
posed to recite it to his disciples : he (Iugcrib«s the 
end ot* Joseph ; he speaks of hiinsell' as being 
t, and atknowledged by the dyin^ man as 
" Bedeemer and Messiah , ~ and he proceeds to 
record the grief of Mary : — 

" And my mother, tliu Virgin, arose, and she 
eame ni^rb to me and Ktid, ■ O my beloved S<hi 
now must the Rood old man die I ' and I answered 
and said unto her, ' O my most dear mother, iieeda 
must all creal^ beingn die ; and death will have 
his rights, even over thee, beloved mother ; but 
death to him and to tbee is no death, only the pB»- 
lage to eternal life ; and this body 1 have derived 
from tbee sball also undergo death.' " 

And they sat, the Son and the mother, beside 
Joseph ; and Jeaus held bis hand, and wati;hed the 
last breath of hfe trembling on his lips ; and Marj* 
:hed his feet, and they were cold ; and the 
tughtera and (he ttona of Joseph wopt and sobbed 
Iheir grief; and then Jesus adds ten- 
fly, " I, and my mother Mary, we wept will 

Then follow* a truly Oriental scene, of the evil 
sngels rising up with Death, and rejoicing in hit 
|>oner over the saint, while Jesua rebnkes them; 
.nd at his prayer God sends down MJeliael, prince 
Dt'lhe angelie host, and Gabriel, the herald of light, 
to take possession of the departing spirit, enfold il 
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in a rol>e of brightness thereby to preserve it from 
the ^^ dark angels," and carry it up into heavea. 

This legend of the death of Joseph was, in manj 
forms, popular in the sixteenth century; hence 
arose the custom of invoking him as interoessor 
to obtain a blessed and peaceful end, so that hm 
became, in some sort, the patron ssunt of death- 
beds ; and it is at this time we find the first repre- 
sentations of the death of Joseph, afterwards a 
popular subject in the churches and convents of 
the Augustine canons and Carmelite friars, who 
had chosen him for their patron saint; and also 
in family chapels consecrated to the memory or the 
repose of the dead. 

The finest example I have seen, is by Carlo 
Maratti, in the Vienna Gallery. St Joseph is on 
a couch ; Christ is seated near him ; and the Vir- 
gin stands by with folded hands, in a sad, contem- 
plative attitude. 

I am not aware that the Virgin has ever been 
introduced into any representation of the tempta- 
tion or the baptism of our Saviour. These sab* 
jects, so important and so picturesque, are reserved 
till we enter upon the History of Christ 



THE SIARRIAGE AT CANA Df GALILEK.. 



Aftek his temptation and baptisni, the first 
manileslatiaii of the divine Tnisaioii and inu'auU' 
louB power of Jesus vras at the wedding feast at 
Cana in Gaiilee ; and those who had devoted 
theuiselvea to the especial glorifiiation of the Vii>- 
^n Mother did not forget that it was at her re- 
quest this first miracle was accomplished : — that 
out of her tender and sympathetic commiseralitm 
for llic apparent want, arose her appeal to him, — 
not, indeed, as requiring anything from him, but, 
looking to him with habitual dependence on hit 
goodness and power. She- simply said, " They 
have no wine ! " He replied, " Woman, what 
have 1 lo do with ihee ? Mine hour is not yet 
come." The term woman, thua uae<l, sounds harsh 
to lis; hut in the original is a terra of respeet. Nor 
did Jeaus intend any denial io the mother, whom 
he regarded witli dutiful and pious rovereiice i — 
it was merely an intimation that he was not jet 
entered into the period of miraeulons power. He 
anlicipated it, however, fiir her sake, and because 
of her rciguest. Such is the view taken of thii 
beautiful and dramatic incident by the early the- 
ologians ; and in the same spirit it has been ntei' 
_ ^ted by the painters. 
27 
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The Marriage at Cana appears very seldom ia 
the ancient representations taken from the Gk)8peL 
All the monkish institutions then prevalent discred- 
ited marriage ; and it is clear that this distinct 
consecration of the rite by the presence of the 
Saviour and his mother did not find favour with 
the early patrons of art. 

There is an old Greek tradition, that the Mar- 
riage at Cana was that of John the Evangelist. In 
the thirteenth century, when the passionate enthu- 
siasm for Mary Magdalene was at its height, it was 
a popular article of belief, that the Marriage which 
Jesus graced with his presence was that of John 
the Evangelist and Mary Magdalene; and that 
immediately after the wedding feast, St. John and 
Mary, devoting themselves to an austere and chaste 
religious life, followed Christ, and ministered to him. 

As a scene in the life of Christ, the Marriage at 
Cana is of course introduced incidentally; but 
even here, such were the monastic principles and 
prejudices, that I find it difficult to point out any 
very early example. In the " Manual of Greek 
Art," published by Didron, the rules for the repre- 
sentation are thus laid down : — "A table ; around 
it Scribes and Pharisees ; one holds up a cup of 
wine, and seems astonished. In the midst, the 
bride and bridegroom are seated together. The 
bridegroom is to have * grey Lair and a round 
beard (chcveux grls el harbe arrondie) ; both ar«' 
to ha crowned with flowers; behind them, a servi- 
tor. Chiist, the Virgin, and Joseph ate to be or 



Mf tide, and on the other are six jan : the altond- 
»nls aru Id the act of filling thorn with naler from 
li'AllmrD bui;ket9." 

'lliQ iiitroiluutioii of Joaeph is quite pcLuliar to 
Greek art ; and the more curious, that in the list 
of Greuk subjects (here is not one from bis lile. nor 
in which he ii a conspicuous fi<^re. On the otlier 
hanil, the asUinished *■ ruler of the feast " (the At' 
ekitriclino), m dramatiu and so necessary to iLe 
compreheosion of the scene, is iH'arc<ilj ever onut- 
led. The apostles whon we may imagine to be 
prefaot, are Feter, Andrew, James, and John, 

As a separate subject, the Marriage at Cam 
first became popular in the \'enBtiaQ school, and 
thence extended to tlie Lombard and German 
suhools of the same period — that is, about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenlh century. 

The most beautiful representation I have ever 
wen is a fresco, by Luini, in the church of !ian 
[aoiizio, at Milan. Il belongs to a convent of 
; and I ima^ne, &oni its introduction there, 
it hadamystic signification, and relcrruil lo a 
■^iTine S/HiHaliiM. In this st^nae, the treatment is 
perfect. I'here are just the nunibor of figures nu- 
CKseary to tell the storj'. and no more. It is the 
bride who is hero the i^ojisjiicuous figuie, seated in 
-e, arrayed in spotless white, and rcpro- 
a nun about to make iittr profeesioD ', for 
I is evidently the intended signification. The 
ndcgroom is at hor side, ati.l ri'ar to the spec- 
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tetor. Cfarist and the Yirgin are seated togiither 
and appear to be coDversing. A man preaents m 
cup c^ wine. Including guests and attendaBta^ 
there are only twelve figures. The only faidt of 
this exquisite and graceful composition, is the intro- 
duction of a cat and dog in front: we fe^ that 
thej ought to have been omitted, as giving occa- 
fion for irreverent witticisms. * 

In contrast with this picture, and as a gorgeoiii 
qiecimen of the Venetian stjle of treatment, we msf 
tnm to the ** Marriage at Cana " in the Lonvre, origr- 
nally painted to cover one side of the refectory (^the 
convent of San Giorgio Maggiore at Venice, whence 
it was carried off by the French in 1 796. Thit 
immense picture is about thirt)"%ix feet in length, 
and about twenty feet in height, and contains more 
than a hundred figures above life-size. In the cen- 
tre Christ is seated, and beside him the Vii^gis 
Mother. Both heads are merely commonplace^ 
and probably portraits, like those of the other per- 
sonages at the extremity of the table. On the left 
are seated the bride and bridegroom. In the fore- 
ground a company of musicians are performing a 
concert; behind the table is a balustrade, where 
are seen numerous servants occupied in cutting ap 
♦he viands and serving dishes, with attendants and 
§pc<:tator8. The chief action to be represented, 
the astonishing miracle performed by him at whose 
command " the fountain blushed into wine,** is here 

* This beautiful fresco, which is seldom seen, being behind tbf 
liter, was in a rery ruined condition wten T saw it last hi MB&k 



foitii B BQCondary uialter; and tbe value of tht 
[licture lies in its ningnitude and variety ct9 a com- 
position, and tho ponraica of tlie historical cbarao 
ters and remarkable personages introduced, — Fran- 
i;ia 1., ilia queen Eleanors of AuBtria, Charles V. 
atid others. In the group of musidaos in front iti 
recognise Titian and Tintoretto, old Onssono, and 
Paolo him self. 

The Marriage at Cana, as a refectory subject, 
bail been unknown till this time : it became popii- 
lar, and Paolo allvrwards repeated it several times. 
Themostbeaulirul of all, (o my feeling, ia that in the 
Dresden Gallerj', where the " ruler of the feaat," 
hol<ling up Ihe glass of wine vrith admiration, 
BPema to exclaim, " Thou bast kept the gooil wine 
until now." In another, which is at Milan, the 
Virgin turns round to the attendant, and dcairei 
him to obey her Son ; — " Whatsoever lie saith tin- 
to you, do it I" 

As the Marriage at Cnna heiongs, as a suljeot, 
rather to the history of Christ, than to that of the 
Virgin his mother, I shall not enter into it furthei 
bere, but proceed- 



After the marriage at Cana in Galilee, whicli 
may be regarded as the commencement of the ml- 
iiculous inliwion of our Lord, we do not hear any- 
thing of hia mother, the Virgin, till the lime ap- 
proached when he was to cloaa Hs ministry by Iii« 
SIk- is not once referred to by name in the 
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Gospels until the scene of the Cmcifixiou. Wt 
ure indeed given to understand, that in the jooiv 
neys of our Saviour, and particulariy when ha 
went up from Nazareth to Jerusalem, the women 
followed and ministered to him (Matt, xxvii, 55 
Luke, viii. 2) ; and those who have written the lifii 
of the Virgin for the edification of the peof^e, and 
those who have translated it into the varioufl formi 
cf art, have taken it for granted that She, hia 
mother, could not have been absent or indiiSerent 
where others attended with affection and zeal : but 
K do not remember any scene in which she k an 
BCtor, or even a conspicuous figure. 

Among the carvings on the stalls at Amienii 
there is one which represents the passage (Malt, 
xii. 46.) wherein our Saviour, preaching in Judea, 
is told that his mother and his brethren stand with- 
out ** But he answering, said to him that told him, 
Who is my mother ? and who are my brethren ? * 
And he stretched forth his hand toward his disci- 
ples, and said, *■ Behold my mother and my breth- 
ren 1 ' " The composition exhilHts on one side 
Jesus standing and teaching his disciples; while 
on the other, through an open door, we perceive 
the Virgin and two or three others. This repie- 
ientation is very rare. The date of these stalls is 
the sixteenth century ; and such a group in a series 
of the life of the Virgin could not, I think, have oc- 
curred in the fifteenth. It would have been quite 
inconsistent with all the religious tendencies of that 
lime, to exhibit Christ as preaching within, while hif 
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The tlieologiana of the middle nges in 
id mystical relatjon which Ihey 8 



exisled between Chriat and his mother: however 
far separated, there -was tor»itatit oouimimion bfr 
Ivfeen them ; and wherever he might be — in nhat- 
Bver acts of love, or mercy, or benign wisdom 
occupied for the goml of """^ — Mere was also hit 
mother, present with him in the spirit. I think we 
can trace the impress of this mysticism in some of 
the productions of tlie fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. For example, among the frescoes by An- 
gelico da Pleaole in the cloisters of St Mark, at 
Florence, there is one of the Transfiguration, where 
the SaTiour stands glorified with arms outspread — 
a simple and sublime conception, — and on each 
side, half fignres of Moses and Blias : lower down 
appear the Vir^n and St. Dominick. There is al- 
so in the same series a fresco of the Last Supper aa 
the Eucharist, in which the Vii^n is kneeling, glo- 
lified, on one side of the picture, and appears aa a 
partakes^of the rile. Saeh a version of either sub- 
ject must be regarded as wholly mystical and ex* 
soptional, and I am not acquainted witii any otlm 
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wilh affliction, and is sustuiiied in tlie arms of tm 
(roDicii ; she loolia up with Ibldei! liandB and stream- 
ing eyes lo her Sui who stands before her; he, 
with one hand extended, looks down upon her com- 
pasaiooatisly, and eeems to give her his last benedic- 
CJoD. 1 remember another iostaiicc, by Paul Ve- 
ronese, liill of that natural oSectionaM Bendmenl 
whk'li belon^d to the Venetina acbool. (Flotv 
ence Gal.) In a very beautiful picture by Carotto 
of Verona, Jusua kiteeli before bis Uother, and re- 
ceives her l>enedictk)n belbre be departa : this oiuat 
be reganled as an impropriety, a mietake in point 
of aentimenc, considering the peculiar relation be- 
tween the two personagea; but it ia a striking in- 
Kanee of the popular notiona of the lime retipect>> 
uig the high dignity of the Virgin Mother. I have 






it repeated • 



(■ ' It appears from the Gospel histories, that tbe 
women who had atrend^d upon Chriet during bii 
ministry failed not in their truth and their love ta 
(fee last In the various circumstances of the Pas- 
lion of our I-ord, where the Virgin Mother figure* 
as an iniportaLit personage, tertiiln of these ivoinoo 
are rejirtsented as atwava near her, and Hustaiiiiiig 
•Tenr,., Bnn Berantdlno. Tt u wortli nnKiniiijt, irith n- 
pird H> tbt! ptclDFe, ttasl Che InCaotKiiI at Iho OdDvcM nbilked 
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Qcr with a tender and respectful sympathy. Throt 
are mentioned by name, — Mary Magdalene; Mary 
the wife of Cleophas; and Mary, the mother of 
James and John. Martha, the sister of Mary Magi- 
dalene, is also mcluded, as I infer from her name, 
which in several instances is inscribed in the niiD* 
bus encircling her head. I have in another place 
given the story of Martha, and the legends which 
in the fourteenth century converted her into a very 
important character in sacred art. (First Series at 
Sacred and Legendary Art.) These women, there* 
fore, form, with the Virgin, the group of five female 
figures which are generally included in the scrip- 
tural scenes from the Life of Christ. 

Of course, these incidents, and more especiallj 
the " Procession to Calvary," and the " Crucifix- 
ion," belong to another series of subjects, which 1 
shall have to treat hereafter in the History of our 
Lord ; but they are also included in a series of the 
Rosary, as two of the mystical Sorrows ; and 
under this point of view I must draw attention to 
the peculiar treatment of the Virgin in some re* 
roarkable examples, which will serve as a guide to 
others. 

The Procession to Calvary (7/ Portamento deUm 
Oroce) followed a path leading from tb'e gate of 
Jerusalem to Mount Calvary, which has been kepi 
in remembrance and sanctified as the Via Doiarosa 
and there is a certain spot near the summit of the 
hill, where, acconling to a very ancient tradition 
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Virgin Mother, and Llis \Yomoii her coinpan- 
ioiia, placed themselveB to nitriGU Che sorrowfni 
[>ro(;eesion ; where the MoCber, beholding her di- 
vina Son draiHred along, all bleeding from tim 
icotiTgB, ami sinking under bis cros, in ber ex- 
Mme agony sank, footing, to the earlh. This in- 
cident gave rise to one of (be mournful festivali of 
the Passion Wci^k, under thi> title, in French, 
of Notre Jiame ilu Spfinne or ile la Pamoiann; in 
Italian La Mn'foi\na •kilo Spasimo, or 11 Pianio di 
and thin is the title given to some of thorn 
nliich the alQiction of Mary ii 
prominent part of the tragic interOBt of the scene, 
sometimes sinking to the earth, sustained by 
the women or by St. John ; sometimes sbe standi 
with clasped banils, mute and motionless with excen 
of anguiah ; goinelinies she ati^tchea out lier arnia to 
^htT Son, as Jesus, sinking under the weight of his 
his benign eyes upon her, anii the o(h- 
Daughlers of Jerusnlom, 
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This is the moment uhosen by Raphael in that 
tbliine composition uelubrat«d under the title " Lo 
Sjtasimo rli Slailia " (Madrid Gal.) ; «o tailed be* 
cause it vras originally painted for the high altar of 
Iho eboruh of the Siuiliau OUvetans at Palermo, 
-ledicatud to the Alaiionna delta SpantTno. It wu 
thence removed, bj' onler of Philip IV. of Spain, 
early ip the seventeenth tentiiry, and is now placed 
in the gmiery at Madtid, Here the group of the 
Sve women forms an important part of tlie pii/turo 
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»ccap}'iDg the foreground on the right The ex 
pression in the face of the Mother, stretclung forth 
her arms to her Son with a look of appealing ag- 
onjy has always been cited as one of the great ex- 
amples of Raphael's tragic power. It b well known 
that in this composition the attitude of Christ wad 
suggested by the contemporary engraving of ]VIar> 
tin Schoen; but the prominence given to the group 
of women, the dramatic propriety and pathetic 
grace in the action of each, and the consummate 
skill shown in the arrangement of the whole, belong 
only to Raphael.* In Martin Schoen's vivid com- 
position, the Virgin, and the women her compan- 
ions, are seen far off in the background, crouching 
in the " hollow way " between two cliffs, from 
which spot, according to the old tradition, they be- 
held the sad procession. We have quite a contrary 
arrangement in an early composition by Lucas van 
Leyden. The procession to Calvary is seen moving 
along in the far distance, while the foreground is 



* The Teneradon at all times entertained for this picture 
probably enhanced by a remarkable fact in its history. Raphael 
painted it towards the close of the year 1517, and when finished. 
It was embarked at the port of Ostia, to be consigned to Palenno. 
A storm came on. the yessel foundered at sea, and all was lost 
•xcept the case containing this picture, which was floated by the 
currents into the Bay of Oenoa ; and, on being landed, the won- 
drous masterpiece of art was taken out unhurt. The Genoee« 
at first refused to give it up. insisting that it liad been preserred 
aod floated to their shores by the miraculous interposition of 
the blessed Virgin herself; and it required a positive mandate 
from the Pope before they would restore it ta the Oliretan fk 
tfaari. — See Pas*ava»t't Rafael, i. 292. 
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'■(Kupieit by two figures only, Mnry in a traiico of 
■(Dgulah sustained by the weeping SC John. 

very fine " Portamento cle! Croce," by Gail. 
denzio Ferrari, one of the BolcUera or executioners, 
in repulsing tlie sorrowful mother, lifts up a stick aa 
if lo strike lier; — agraluitous aot of lerocilj, which 
■hocks at once the taste and the feelings, and, witli- 
cwt adding anything to the pathos of the situation, 
detracts from Ibe religious dignity of the theme. It 
ii like the soldier kickini; our Saviour, which I re- 
member to liave seen in a version of the subject by 
a much later painter, Dauiele Crespi. 

Murillo represents Christ as f^nting under ihs 
weight of the tross, while the Virgin ata on tha 
ground liy the way-side, gazing on hiui with fixed 
eyes and folded hands, and a look of unutterable 
anguish.* 

The Eece Homo, by Correggio, in our National 
Qallery, is treated in a very peculiar manner nith 
the Virgin, and is, in iact, another 
Tersion of £a Spasimo, the fourth of her inetfiibia 
IMTOWB. Here Christ, as exhibited to the people 
by Pilate, is placed in the distance, and is in all re- 
tpects the least important jiart of the picture, of 
which we have ihe real suhject in the far more 
promineRt figure of the Virgin in the foregrooud. 
At s'D-ht of the aguny anil degrailation of hei 
don, she closes her eyes, and is on the point of 
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swooning. The pathos of expresnon in ike balf 
unconscious face and helpless, almost lifeless handi^ 
which seem to seek support, is particulariy fine. 



THE CRUCIFIXION. 

*» Veram stabas, optima Biater, juxta cmoem HUi ftiily aMI 
Bohun oorpore, sed mentis constantia." 

This great subject belongs more particularly to 
the Life of Christ. It is, I observe, always omitted 
in a series of the Life of the Virgin, unless it be 
the Rosary, in which the " Vigil of the Virgin by 
the Cross "* is the fif\h and greatest of the Seven 
Sorrows. 

We cannot fail to remark, that whether the Cm- 
ciuxion be treated as a mystery or as an event, 
Mary is always an important figure. 

In the former case she stands alone on the right 
of the cross, and St. John on the left.* She look* 
up with an expression of mingled grief and faith^ 
or bows her head upon her clasped hands in resi^ 
nation. In such a position she is the idealiied 
Mater Dolorosa, the Daughter of Jerusalem, the 
personified Church mourning for the great Sacri- 
fice ; and this view of the subject I have already 
tiscussed at length. 

* It has been a question with the learned whether the Tlrg^s 
Mary, with St. John, ought not to stand on the left of the croa^ 
tn allusion to Psalm cxlii. (always interpreted as prophetic of th* 
PMslon of Christ) ver. 4 : '* / looked on my right handy amd k$ 
WM, btU l4«r« was none who wovid know mi." 
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On the other band, nhen the Crudfixlon ii 
frealed as a gi-eat historical eveol, as a living 
1 before our eyes, then the position and 
given lo the Virgin are altogether dif- 
fiirent, but equally fised by the traditions of art. 
Timt she was present, and near at hand, we mmt 
presume from the Gospel of St John, who vraa an 
sye-wilneai ; anil most of the (beological nntcn 
infer that on this oci^aBJon her constancy and nib- 
limu faith were even gi'ealer tban her grief, and 
(hat her heroic fortitude elevated her equall}' 
above the weeping women and the timorous di»- 
ciplea. Tbia is not, however, ihe view wbicli the 
modem painters have bUcen, and even tbe moat 
ancient examples exhibit the maternal ^ef for a 
while overtoming the constancy. She is standing 
Indeed, but in a fainting attitude, as if about to 
■inli to the eartli, and is sustained in the arms of 
the two Marj'K, assisted, loinDtiniea. but not ges- 
erally, by St. John ; Mary Magdalene is usaally 
embracing the foot of the cross. With very Uttle 
variation this is ihe usual (reatinent down to the 
. beginning of the aixleenth century. I do nol 
know who was the Gr>.t artist wbo plaued the 
Uolhur prottrate on the ground ; but it niuil be 
regitriied as a fault, and as detracting from the 
high religious dignity of the scene. In all the 
greatest examples, from Cimab-je, Giotto, and 
t'ietro Cavallini. down lo Ang^iieo, MasaoviD. 
Andrea Mantegina. an<l Iheir con tern |MrnriiM 
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In a Crucifixion hj Martin Schoen, the Vii^giiii 
partly held up in the arms of St John, embraces 
with fervour the foot of the cross : a very rare and 
exceptional treatment, for this is the proper place 
of Mary Magdalene. In Albert Durer*s composi- 
iion, she is just in the act of sinking to the ground 
in a very natural attitude, as if her limbs had given 
way under her. In Tintoretto's celebrated Cruci- 
fixion, we have an example of the Virgin placed 
on the ground, which if not one of the earliest, if 
one of the most striking of the more modem con- 
ceptions. Here the group at the foot of the cross 
18 wonderfully dramatic and expressive, but ceiv 
tainly the reverse of dignified. Mary lies faint- 
ing on the earth ; one arm is sustained by St. 
John, the other is round the neck of a woman 
who leans against the bosom of the Virgin, with 
eyes closed, as if lost in grief. Mary Magdalene 
and another look up to the crucified Saviour, and 
more in front a woman kneels wrapped up in a 
cloak, and hides her face. (Venice, S. Rocco.) 

Zani has noticed the impropriety here, and in 
Other instances, of exhibiting the " Grandissima 
Donna" as prostrate, and in a state of insensi- 
bility; a style of treatment which, in more an- 
cient times, would have been inadmissible. The 
idea embodied by the artist should be that which 
Bishop Taylor has painted in words : — " By the 
tross st3od the holy Virgin Mother, rpon whom 
old Simeon's prophecy was now verified ; for now 
ihe felt a sword passing through her very soul 
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She stood without clamour and womanish ninsei- 
Md, aileiit, and with a mo<lesl grief, deep aa the 
waturs of the abyss, but amooih aa the fate of ■ 
L pool ; full of love, and patience, and Borrow, aoil 
I hope !" To BUppose thai this noble c 
'■■»11 pjwer over her emotions, lost iier c< 
Of the " high affliction " she was called to aufler, is 
qoite unworthy of the grand ideal of "■oinanly por- 
fbution here placed before us. It ia clear, however, 
(bat in the 1at«r repreaeotationa, the inlenae ex- 
pn-saiou of maternal anguish in the hymn of the 
Stabat Mater gave the key to the prevailing aenli- 
ment And as it ia aomelimes easier to faiot than 
to endure; so it waa easier for certain ai-tists to 
express the pallor and proalration of iriBensibilily, 
than the sublime faith and fortitude which in that 
extremes! hour of tnal conquered even a mother's 
unutterable woe. 

That most affecting moment, in which the dying 
Saviour recommenda his Mothur lo the care of the 
t beloved of his diaciples, I have never seen 
TOrthily treated. There are, however, some few 
PkCrut^iliKiona in whiuh I presume the idea to have 
indicated ; as where the Virgin stands lean 
Ing on H:. John, with his sustaining arm roverentljr 
round her, and both looking up lo the Saviour, 
whose dying face is turned towarda Ihcui. There 
■ an instance by Albert Barer (the wood-cat io 
Ihc " Large Passion") i but the examples are M 
ibw a^ lo bu exceptional. 
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Tnt: Descext fbox the Crobs, and die Dn^ 
08IT10X. are two separate themes. In the &n^ 
■cconling to the antique formula, the Vii]^ •hoald 
■tand ; for here, a^ in the Crucifixioti, she moat be 
associated with the principal actioo, and nod, bj 
the excess of ler grief, disabled from taking her 
part in it. In the old legend it is said, that when 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemns wrenched osl 
the nails which fastened the hands of our Lord to 
the cross, St. John took them awaj secretly, that 
his mother might not see them — ^* o^n que la Vh- 
erge Marie ne les veit pax, crainte que le axur n€ Im 
omolisU** And then, while Nicodemns drew forth 
the nails which fastened his feet, Joseph of An- 
mathea sustained the body, so that the head and 
arms of the dead Saviour hung over his shoulder. 
And the afflicted Mother, seeing this, arose on her 
feet, and she took the bleeding hands of her Son, 
as they hung down, and clasped them in her own, 
and kissed him tenderly. And then, indeed, she 
sank to the earth, because of the great anguish she 
nfiercd, lamenting her Sou, whom the cruel Jews 
had murdered.* 



^ ** tant qn*ll n^ a ooeur si dur, ni entendemeot d'hooMit 

f ui n'y deust penser. ' Lasse, mon confort ! m^amour et nui 
joye, que les Juifz ont faict mourir k grand tort et rang caun 
pour ce quMl leur monstrait leun faultes et rnseignoit I«Tir 
MulToment ! felons et mauvais Juifz, ne m'epargnes pas ! pn- 
iM^ue vous cruciflez mon enfant crucifiez moy — moy qui saia n 
dolecte mere, et ine tuez d-aucune mort affln que Je meure Kwm 
•uy ! ' " V. The old French I^'^fml^ ' Vie lit Notre-Dame laglori 
•u$e Vifrnf Mane. ' 



.of a 



The firat avtion described in tliis legend (tbo af- 
Hicted Mother einbrai^itig the arm of liur SonJ i> 
preuisely that whicli waa aiiopwd by (!ia Greek 
mastera, and by the early Ilallans who Iblloired 
them, Nicolo Pisano, CimabuB, Giolto, Puucio C«- 
panna, Dui:i;ia dt Sieoa, and others from the tlilr- 
teuiith to the fifteenth century. But in latet' pic- 
tures, the Virgin in the ezlreniiiy uf her grief hai 
■unic to the ground. la an altat^pieco by Cigoli, 
she ia seated on the earth, looking out of the pic- 
ture, as if appealing, "Waa ever sorrow like unto 
my sorrow ? '" while the crown of thorns lies before 
her. This is very beaut'd'ul ; but even more touch- 
ing ia the group in the fuinous " Deecent froin the 
Class," the uiiutcrpiece of Daniel di Volterra 
(Rome, Triniti di Monte) ; here the fainting form 
.of the Virijin, extended on the earth, and the dy- 
ig anguisli in her fite, have never Iml-bh exceeded, 
fact, the chief mci-it of the picture. Id 
fanious Descent at Antwerp, the masterpiece of 
Kuhens, Mary stands, and supports the ami of her 
Son as ho is let down from the crods. This is in 
Kcordance with the ancient version ; but her i'aoe 
Snd figure are the least efleeiivc part of this fine 

beantiful small compoution, a print, attrib- 
,|lted to Albert Durer, there me only thive figures. 
3'oseph of Arimaihea stands on a ladder, and de- 
taches from the cross the dead form of tliu Saviour, 
who isroceivcd into ftia arm.'? of hin Mother. This 
|kk form of the Maler ^"hibiroaa which is verj' un- 
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common, and must be regarded as exceptional and 
ideal, unless we are to consider it as a studjr and an 
incomplete group. 



The Deposition is properly that moment 
which succeeds the Descent from the Crofls; 
when the dead form of Christ is deposed or laid 
upon the ground, resting on the lap of his Mother, 
and lamented by St. John, the Magdalene, and 
others. The ideal and devotional form of this sub- 
ject, styled a Pietk, may be intended to represent 
one of those festivals of the Passion Week which 
commemorate the participation of the holy Virgm 
Mother in the sufferings of her Son.* I have al- 
ready spoken at length of this form of the Mater 
Dolorosa ; the historical version of the same sub- 
ject is what we have now to consider, but only so 
far as regards the figure of the Virgin. 

In a Deposition thus dramatically treated, there 
are always from four to six or eight figures. The 
principal group consists of the dead Saviour and 
his Mother. She generally holds him embraced, 
or bends over him contemplating his dead face, or 
lays her cheek to his with an expression of nnuttei^ 
able grief and love : in the antique conception she 
is generally fainting ; the insensibility, the sinking 
•f the whole frame through grief, which in the Cni- 

* CVst ce que I'on a jug6 k propos d^appeler La Compassum 
lo la Vierge, autrement Notre Dame dt PitU.^'' — Tide 
( Lm F6tef MobUfli.'* 



rifiiian is nuBplaceil, both in regard to tho religiom 
feeling and tiae old tradition, is here quite proper.* 
Tlius she appears in tlie genuine tii-eelc and Gra- 
nt-Italian pi'oductioiia of the tliirleentb and four- 
teenth cenlui'ies, aa well ob in the two finest ex 
smplES tb:it t-ould be cited in more modern 

1. la an exquisite (composition by Raphael, nsu- 
slly styled a Pletk, but properly a Depoaitian, 
there arc six figures: tbu extended form of 
Uirist; the Virgin swooning in the anna of 
Mary Saloote and Mary Cleopiiu ; Mary Ma^ 
dalene aiutaios the fe«t of Christ, while hei 
Bister Murtba raises the veil of the Vii^n, as 
if to give her air; St. John stands by with 
clasped hands; and Joseph of Arimatbea looks 
on the sorrowing group with niingled grief and 

. AnoIhoT, an admirable and uelebrated noa^ 
'(Motion by Annibale Caracd, known as the Fom 
Uarys, omits Martha and St. John- Tbe atlea- 
(ion of Mary Magdalene is fixed on the dead Sav- 
iour i the other two Marvs are occupied by th« 
laintint; Mother. (Castle Howard.) On compat- 
ing this with Bapliael's conception, we Gud more 
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of common nature, quite as much pathos, bat is 
the forms less of that pure poetic grace, which 
Boflens at once, and heightens the tragic effect. 

Besides Joseph of Arimathea, we have soine^ 
times Nicodemus ; as in the very fine Deposition 
by Perugino, and in one, not less fine, by Albert 
Durer. In a Deposition by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 
Lazarus, whom Jesus raised from the dead, itands 
near his sister Martha. 

In a picture by Yandyck, the Mother closes ihh 
eyes of the dead Redeemer : in a picture by Ru- 
bens, she removes a thorn from his wounded brow : 
— both natural and dramatic incidents very char- 
acteristic of these dramatic p?jnters. 

There are some fine examples of this subject in 
the old German school. In spite of ungraceful 
forms, quaint modern costumes, and worse absurdi- 
ties, we often find motifs^ unknown in the Italian 
school, most profoundly felt, though not alwa3rB 
happily expressed. I remember several instances 
in which the Madonna does not sustain her Son ; 
bat kneeling on one side, and with clasped hands, 
she gazes on him with a look, partly of devotion, 
partly of resignation ; both the devotion and the 
resignation predominating over the maternal grief. 
I have been asked, " why no painter has ever 
yet represented the Great Mother as raising her 
hands in thankfulness that her Son had drank the 
cup — had finished the work appointed for him on 
^larth?" This would have been worthy of th<i 
leligious ngnificance of the moment; and I reo 



I the couaideratioii of ■ 



t. 



t'HB Entombment foDotn, and irhen treatea 
-.nelly biatorical scene, the Virgin Mother ii 
vaya introduced, though here as a less conepica- 
oua Ggure, aad one less important to the aedoQ. 
Eitber abe swoous, wbiub ia the ancient Greek 
conception ; or she ibllowa, with streaming afei 
and elBBped handa, the pious diictples who bear 
the dead form of her Son, aa in Raphael's wonder- 
ful picture in the Borgheae Palace, and Titian's, 
hardly leas beautiful, in tlie Louvre, where the 
compassionate Magdalene sustuiiis ber veiled and 
weeping fignre ; — or she atands by, looking on 
ilisGonaalate, while the beloved Son ia laid in tbe 



f' All these fine and important themes belonj; 
properly lo a seriea of the Hiatory of Christ. In 
a suriea of the Life of tbe Virgin, the iDcidenta of 
the PaasLon of our Lord aro generally omitted; 
whcreaa, in the ?ycle of subjects atyleil (he Roba* 
RT, tlie Bearing of tbe Cross, the Crucifixion, and 
• Id the ocHt modern l>epiHitloii I Ihts wea (go« ol Infliata 
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the Deposition, are included in the fburth And 
fifth of the ** Sorrowful Mysteries." I shall hvrm 
much more to say on these subjects when treating 
of the artistic representations from the Histoiy of 
Christ. I will only add here, that their freqaencj 
as separate subjects, and the preeminence given to 
the figure of the Virgin as the Mother of Pity, ar9 
very suggestive and affecting when we come to 
consider their intention as well as their significance* 
For, in the first place, they were in most instances 
the votive offerings of those who had lost the being 
most dear to them, and thus appealed to the divine 
compassion of her who had felt that sword ** pierce 
through her own heart also." In this sense they 
were often suspended as memorials in the chapels 
dedicated to the dead, of which I will cite one very 
beautiful and touching example. There is a votive 
Deposition by Giottino, in which the general con* 
ception is that which belonged to the school, and 
very like Giotto's Deposition in the Arena at Pad- 
ua. The dead Christ is extended on a white 
shroud, and embraced by the Virgin ; at his feet 
kneels the Magdalene, with clasped hands and 
flowing hair ; Mary Salome kisses one of his hands, 
and Martha (as I suppose) the other; the third 
Mary, with long hair, and bead drooping with 
grief, is seated in front to the right. In the back- 
ground, in the centre, stands St. John, bending 
over the group in profound sorrow ; on his lefl 
hand Joseph of Ariuiatliea stands with the vase of 
** spices and ointments/' and the nails; near Liii 



R'lniMdeaiiia. On the rigLt of St. John kneels a 

Lheaiitifui young girl, in tha rjcli FJarentine cos- 

I, who, with a floiTowful earnestness and with 

r hanila crossed over her bosom, i^ontempUteg 

B ileod Saviour. St. Romeo (or Saa Rumijiio) 

F-patron of the churcli in whieh tlie picture nas ded- 

[cated, laj's his band patumaU}' on ber bead ; be- 

mia her kneels a Benedictine nun, who in the 

Kuue manner b presented by St. Benedlet. These 

two females, sisters pei'hapa, are the bereaved 

mourners who dedicalud the pii;tui<e, uorlainiy one 

of the finest of the Giotlesque sehool.* 

Beeondly, we find that the asMxaations left in the 
minds of the people by the expeditions of the Cni- 
isders and the pllgi^mages to the Uoly Sepulchre, 
rendered the Depontion and the Entombment par- 
ticularly papular and impresiive as subjects of art, 
even down to a late period. " Ce que ia vaillaata 
ipie dea ayeux avail glorieuaement dtfendu, la 
ciseaiix des enfana ^mmt k le rdproduire, leili 
fifti & I'honorer." I thijik we may traf^e these 

> In the guller; ol Um umdl, Bl Flonan. la tbt 
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associations in many examples, particularly in a 
Deposition by Raphael, of which there is a fine old 
engraving. Here, in the centre, stands a circular 
building, such as the church at Jerusalem was al» 
ways described ; in front of which are seen the 
fainting Virgin and the moiu'nful women ; a grand 
and solemn group, but poetically rather than his* 
torically treated. 

In conclusion, I must notice one more form of 
the Mater Dolorosa, one of the dramatic concep- 
tions of the later schools of art : as far as I know, 
there exist no early examples. 

In a picture by Guercino (Louvre), the Vir^n 
and St. Peter lament the death of the Saviour. 
The Mother, with her clasped hands resting on her 
knees, appears lost in resigned sorrow : she mouma 
her Son. Peter, weeping, as with a troubled grief, 
seems to mourn at once his Lord and Master, and 
his own weak denial. This picture has the ener- 
getic feeling and utter want of poetic elevation 
which generally characterized Guercino. 

There is a similar group by Ludovico Caracci 
in the Duomo at Bologna. 

In a picture by Tiarini, the Madre Addolorata 
is seated, holding in her hand the crown of thorns ; 
Mary Magdalene kneels before her, and St. John 
stands by — both expressing the utmost veneration 
and sympathy. These and similar groups are 
especially to be found in the later Bologna school 
In all the instances knowji to me, they have bee9 



pwnted for the DominicaDs, and evidentlj in- 
tended (o iitastrate the sorrows of the Bosary. 

In one of the services of the Passion Week, and 
in particular refereni'e to (he matenial anguish of 
the Vii^n, it was usual to read, as the Epistle, a 
■election from the first chapter of the Lamentb- 
lions of Jeremlali, eloquent in the Innguage of des- 
olation and grief. The painters seemed to have 
filled their imaginaiinn with the imaoes there pre- 

IKDted ; and frequenlly in the ideal Piela the 
daughter of Jerusalem "sits solitary, with none to 
eenifort her." It is the contrary in the ilramatto 
Version: the devotion of the women, the solieitade 
af the affectionate Magdalene, and the filial rever- 
ence of St John, whom the scriptural history asso- 
tnates with the Virgin in a manner so affecting, are 
never forgotten. 
In obedience to the last commnnti of his dying 
Master, John the Evangelist — 



" He, iut« whose kveping, iVoiu the cioib, 
The mighty charge wna given — " 



conducted to his own rlwelling the Mother to whom 
he was henceforth to he as a Son. This beautiful 
luliject, " John conducting the Virgin to hia home," 
was quite unknown, as far as I am aware, in the 
earlier schools of art, and appears first in the sey- 
ontponth century. An eminent instance is a fine 
lolemn group by Zurbaran. (Munich.) Christ 



ts laid in the 






■e by night, and her 
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gray dawn, John and the veiled Yir^n are 

as returning from the entombment, and walking 

mournfully side by side. 

We find the peculiar relation between the 
Mother of Christ and St John, as her adopted son, 
expressed in a very tender and ideal manner, on 
one of the wings of an altar-piece, attributed to 
Taddeo Gaddi. (Berlin Gal, No.. 1081.) Mary 
and St. John stand in front ; he helds one of her 
hands clasped in both his own, with a most reveiv 
ent and affectionate expression. Christy standing 
between them, lays one hand on t^^ shoulder of 
each : the sentiment of this grouf is altogether 
very unusual; and very remarkable. 



mSTOUlCAL SUBJECTS. 



rHE LIFE OF THE VIKGIN MARY FEOU 
THE RESURRKCTION OF OUR LORD 
TO THE ASSUMPTION. 



!< OF CHRIST TO HIS MOTH- 
ER. 2. THE ASCRS&IQS. 8. TBB DESCENT Ot 
THK HOLY GUOBT, *. THE DKATH OF THE VI»- 
BIK. G. THE ASSUMPTION AKD CORONATION- 

THZ APPARITION OF CHRIST TO HIS MOTHER. 

The entbusiaadc and increasing veneration fm 
(be Madonna, the large plafe she filled in the 
religious teaching of the eccle^autius aud the re> 
ligioua sentiments of the people, are nowhere 
more apparent, nor more striltingly exhibited, than 
b the manner in which she waa associated -with the 
iceooa which followed the Passion ; — the maunei 
in which some incidents were suaigealed, and tresl- 
ed with u peculiar reference to her, and to hui 
mnCurniil fiichngs. It is nowhere said tliat the 
Virgin Mother was one of the Marys who visited 
the lomti on the morning of the resurrection, and 
nowhere is she bo represented. But Out of thu hu- 
B^pathy with that beieaved and lon^ng 
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heart, arose the beautiful legend of the interview 
between Christ and his Mother after he had riseii 
from the dead. 

Tliere existed a very ancient tradition (it is 
mentioned by St. Ambrose in the fourth century, 
as being then generally accepted by Christians}, 
that Christ, after his return from Hades, visited hii 
Motlier even before he appeared to Mary Magda- 
lene in the garden. It is not indeed so written in 
the Gospel; but what of that? The reasoning 
which led to the conclusion was very simple. He 
whose last earthly thought was for his Mother 
would not leave her without that consolation it was 
in his power to give ; and what, as a son, it was hia 
duty to do (for the humanity of Christ is never for- 
gotten by those who most intensely believed in his 
divifiityj) that, of course, he did do. 

The story is thus related : — Mary, when all was 
♦* finished," retired to her chamber, and remained 
alone with her grief — not wailing, not repining, 
not hopeless, but waiting for the fulfilment of the 
promise. Open before her lay the volume of the 
prophecies; and she prayed earnestly, and she 
said, " Thou didst promise, O my most dear Son ! 
that thou wouldst rise again on the third day. 
Before yesterday was the day of darkness and bit- 
terness, and, behold, this is the third day. Return 
then to me thy Mother; O my Son, tarry not, but 
come I " And while thus she prayed, lo ! a biighl 
company of angels, who entered waving their 
oalms and radiant with joy ; and they surrounded 
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kneeling and singing the triumphant Eastef 
ii> Hegina Cmli latare, Altelvia ! * And then 
] Christ partly ulothei! in a white garment, 
'ing Id his left hand the standard of the croGS, ai 
: jiist returned from the nuther world, and viuto- 
:is over the powers of ain and death. And with 
1 came the patriarchs and prophets, whose lon){< 
imprisoned spiritB he had released from Hadu&f 
All these knelt before the Virgin, nod salnieJ her, 
*nd blusaed her, and tlianked her, hecauso through 
' had come their deliverance. But, for all thi«, 
Mother was not pomfiirtcd till she had heard. 
: voice of her Son. Then he, raising his hind 
benediction, apoke and said, " I salute thee, 
my Mother ! " and she, weeping tears of joy, re- 
sponded, "Is it thou indeed, my most dear Son?" 
and she fell upon bis neuk, and he embraced her 
1} ad h w d her the wounds he had re- 
I f I m n. Tbua be bid her be com- 

Ifcrted a d n p more, lor the pain of death 
\i pa. d awa and the gates of hell had not 
ai! d aga n him. And she thanked blm 
kly oh k es, lor that be hail been pleased 
n to man, and to make her the 
of Ilia great meri'y. And thej 

•' Itngtna C<Ell lienire Altai ula 1 
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B«t and talked together, nntil he toc^ leave 6t 

her to return to the garden, and to show him- 
Belf to Mary Magdalene, who, next to his glorious 
Mother, had most need of consolation.* 

The pathetic sentiment, and all the snpematural 
and mystical accompaniments of this beaatiftd 
myth of the early ages, have been very inade- 
quately rendered by the artists. It is always 
treated as a plain matter-of-fact scene. The Vir- 
gin kneels ; the Saviour, bearing his standard, 
stands before her ; and where the delivered patri- 
archs are introduced, they are generally either 
Adam and Eve, the authors of the fall, or Abraham 
and David, the progenitors of Christ and the Vir- 
gin. The patriarchs are omitted in the eariiest in- 
stance I can refer to, one of the carved panels of 
the stalls in the Cathedral of Amiens ; also in Hhe 

* I haye g^yen the legend from yarious sonrceB ; but tfaoM Is 
ioinethiiig quite untranslatable and perfectly beautlfnl in the 
nai'yet^ of the old Italian yersion. After describing the oeleetial 
music of the angels, the r^oicing of the liberated patriarchs, and 
the appearance of Christ, allegro, e bello e tutto lueidoj it thus 
proceeds : ^' Quando ella lo vidde, gK andd inamtro ettm aneofa 
eon U brcieeia aperte, e quasi tramortita per V eUlegrezza. li kt- 
nedetto GesiH T abbraceio teneressimamenUy ed ella gli disse; *A4», 
Jigliuolo mio cordialissimo, set tu veramente U mio Grest^ d pur 
nC inganna V affetto /' ^/o sono il tuo Jigliuolo, madre mia doi- 
eissima,^ disse il Signore : ^ cessino hormai le tue lagrime^ non 
fare ch"* io ti veda piri di mala voglia. Gid sonfiniti li tuoi e h 
miei travagli e dolori insieme! ' Erano rimase alcune lagrime m 
gli occhi della Vergine . . . . e per la grande aUegrexza wm po 

teva pro/erire parola alcuna ma quando alfiru poti par 

'4xre, lo ringrazio per parte di tutto il genere humano, per la r* 
ienztone, operata ejatta, per tutto generalmente.^* — t. II Fei[/9t 
o Legendario 



^_ muai 



Malposition by Albert Durer, not tncluded in hit 
life of' tlie "Virgin, but forming one of tbi? series rf 
tbe Passion. Guido baa reprcsenietl tlie s;:ene in 
K very fine picture, wherein an angel bears tlie 
ttanilanl of vk-tory, snii bebind our Saviour are 
Adam and Eve. (Dve.wtt'n Gal.) 

Another example, by Guercino (Cathedral, Cen- 
Ib), ia ficcd by Goccbe as an instance of that excel- 
Pence in the expresioon of the natural and domealju 
■fieotions "whit^h uharaL'terixed the painter. Mary 
kneels bofore her Son, looking up In his face with 
unatterable alfectlon ; be regards her with a calm, 
Mul look, " as if within his noble soul there still re- 
led the rei'ol lection of his sniTerings and hers, 
iliving the pang of (tcath, the descent into the 
and whiph the reEnrrection had not yet dis- 
■^lled." This, however, is not the sentiment, at 
onee affectiotiate and joyously triumphant, of the 
old legend. I was pleased with a little piuttire in 
I^ie Lichti'nstein Gallery at Vienna, where the 
ifsen Saviour, standing before liis Molber, points to 
page of the book before her, as if he said," Seo 
not that tboa it ia written ? " (Lake xxiv. 46,) 
9ehind Jesus ia Sl John the Evangelist bearing 
thi: cup and the cross, as the ctip of sorrow and the 
cross of pain, not thi> mere embleinti. There ii 
mother ejtample, by one of the Caracci, in. tbe 
FilEwiiliam Collei^tion at Cdmbrid^e. 

A pictnro by Alliano of this subject, in which 
Christ comes Hying or floating on the air, like bb 
•ttoTporeal bcinp, anrro-inded by little ntitterin|{ 
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cherubim, very much like Cupids, is an example 
of all that is most false and objectionable in feeling 
and treatment (Florence, Pitti Pal.) 

The popularity of this scene in the Bologna 
Bchool of art arose, I think, from its being adopted 
as one of the subjects from the Rosary, the first of 
" the five Glorious Mysteries ; " therefore espe- 
cially afiected by the Dominicans, the great pa- 
trons of the Caracci at that time. 



The Ascension, though one of the " Gloriout 
Mysteries," was also accounted as the seventh and 
last of the sorrows of the Virgin, for she was then 
lefl alone on earth. All the old legends represent 
her as present on this occasion, and saying, as she 
followed with uplifted eyes the soaring figure of 
Christ, " My Son, remember me when thou comest 
10 thy kingdom 1 Leave me not long after thee, 
my Son 1 " In Giotto's composition in the chapel 
of the Arena, at Padua, she is by far the most 
prominent figure. In alniost all the late pictures 
of the Ascension, she is introduced with the other 
Marys, kneeling on one side, or placed in the cen- 
tre among the apostles. 



The Descent of the Holy Ghost is a 
itrictly scriptural subject. I have heard it said 
that the introduction of Mary is not authorized b} 
.he ocrioture narrative. 1 must observe, however 



:hat, wiiliout aiiy wringing of the text for an espe 
:;ial ])iir[Miae, the passagu miglit ba eo iateqiruted 
[n the first elinpl«r of the AtlB (ver. 14), afl«( 
enuiiieTAling the aposileti by nauir, it is added, 
' Tbtse all continued wilh one ai'cord in prayei 
and supplitation, witli the women and Mbtj the 
motlier of Jeaus, and with his brethren." And in 
■he commencement of the eecond chapter the nar- 
rative thus prooeeda ; " And when the day of Penf 
lecost was fully comii, they were utl with one 
accord in one place." Tliu wonl all is, in tbe 
Concordance, wferred to the previous test (^er, 
14), as including Mary and the women : thus they 
who were constant in their lore were not refuted ■ 
participalioii in the giite of the ISpirit, Mary, iD 
her character of the divine Mother of Wisdom, or 
even Wisdom herself," did not, perhaps, need any 
accession of intellectual light ; but we must remem- 
ber that the Holy Spirit was the Comforter, u 
well an the Giver of wisdom; iherefore, equally 
needed by thos*;, whether men or women, who 
were all equally called upon Co carry out the mln- 
ietry of Christ in love and service, in doing and in 
wifTering. 

In ihe account of the apostles I have already 
described at length the vations treatment and moel 
celebrated examples of this siibjecl, and eIihII only 
make one or two observations witli especial refe:^ 
ence to the figure of the Virgin, It waa in accord- 

• Th3 lulilinie eologlnin of midmn (Prer. rill. SS), li,la Ibt I 

In aubaSo Church, npiHii"! I, Ih< Vlitfn Uan. ^^^B 
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ance with the feelings and convictions prevalent m 
the fifteenth century, that if Mary were admitted 
to be present, she would take the principal place, 
as Queen and Mother of the Apostles (^Regina et 
Mater Apostolorum), She is, therefore, usually 
placed either in front, or in the centre on a raised 
ieai or dais; and often holding a book (as the 
Mater Sapientias} '^ and she receives the divine 
affusion either with veiled lids and meek rejoicing , 
or with uplifted eyes, as one inspired, she poon 
forth the hymn, Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 

I agree with the critics that, as the Spirit de- 
icended in form of cloven tongues of fire, the enj- 
blem of the Dove, almost always introduced, it 
here superfluous, and, indeed, out of place. 



I must mention here another subject altogether 
apocryphal, and confined to the late Spanish and 
Italian schools : The Virgin receives the sac- 
ramental wafer frum the hand of St. John the 
Evangelist. This is frequently misunderstood, and 
styled the Communion of Mary Magdalene But 
the long hair and uncovered head of the Mi^a- 
lene, and the episcopal robe of St. Maximin, are 
in genera) distinguishable from the veiled matronlj 
liead of the Virgin Mother, and the deacon's veal 
of St. John. There is also a legend that Mary 
rccc'ved baptism from St. Peter ; but this is a sub» 
ject I have never met with in art, ancient or mod 
.m. It may possibly exist. 
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T am not acquainted with any reiiresentationi 
taken from tha sojourn on cartli of the Bloseil Viiv 
pn from this time to th« perimi of her ilealh, th« 
dale of which ia uncertain. It la, however, g^ner.illj 
lupposed to have taken place in the fbi'ty-eighth 
j^ar of our era, and about eleven years after the 
Crui-ifixion, therefore in her ai.ttieth year. There 
is no distinct rei'or'l, ejtlier historical or legendary, 
aa to ihe manner in which she passed thesB years. 
There are, indeed, floating iradiliona alluded to by 
the early theological writers, that when the first 
persecution broke out at Jcnisalcm, Mary accom- 
panied St John the Evangelist to ICpheius, and 
was attended (hither by the faithful and affeetion- 
flte Marj' Magfialene. Also that she dwelt for soma 
time on Mount Carmel, in an oratory erected thera 
by the prophet Elijah, and hence became the pa- 
troness of the Carmelites, under the title of Oo' 
Lady of Mount Carmel (La Madonna del Carmine, 
or lUl Caniielo). If there exist any creations of the 
artists Ibtinded on these obscure trorJitlans, which in 
indeed most probable, particularly in the edifice* 
of the Carmelites in Spain, I have not met with 

It is related that before the apostles separated tn 
nbey the command of their divine Master, and 
\ reach the gospel to all the nations of the earth, 
(hey took a solemn leave of the Virsin Mary, and 
-eeeived lier blessing. This snnjwl iiHs been rep- 
resented, Ihniiirli not h\ any r>itti<iJii*9hi'd artist. I 
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•lid reearrectioa of her divine Son, but more p* **ti iila i lj 
the tomb wherein he wms laid. And she did not this af 
seeking the living among the dead, bat for omsoIatioD and 
tor remembrance. 

And on a certain djnr, the heart of die Yirgin, being 
filled with an inexpressible bniging to bdu^d her Sos 
melted away within her, and she wept abundantly. And; 
lo ! an angel appeared before her clothed in light as with a 
garment. And he .«alated her, and said, ** Hail, O Mary ! 
blessed by him who hath given salvation to Israel ! I bring 
thee here a branch of palm gathered in Paradise ; com- 
mand that it be carried before thy bier in the day of thy 
death; for in three days thy soul shall leave thy body, and 
thou shalt enter into Paradise, where thy Son awaits thj 
coming/* Mary, answering, said, " Tf I have found grace 
in thy eyes, tell me first what is thy name ; and grant that 
the apostles my brethren may be reunited to me before I 
die, that in their presence I may give up my soul to God. 
Also, I pray thee, that my soul, when delivered from my 
body, may not be affrighted by any spirit of darkness, nor 
any evil angel be allowed to have any power over me.** 
And the angel said, ^^Why dost thou ask my name? 
My name is the Great and the Wonderful. And now 
doubt not that all the apostles shall be reunited to thee this 
day; for he who in former times transported the prophet 
Habakkuk from Judea to Jerusalem by the hair of hia 
head, can as easily bring hither the apostles. And fear 
thou not the evil spirit, for hast thou not bruised his head 
and destroyed his kingdom ? " And having said these 
words, the angel departed into heaven; and the palm 
branch which he had left behind him shed light from 
every leaf, and sparkled as the stars of the momiAg 
riion Mary lighted the lamps and prepared her bed, and 
waited until the hour was come. And in the same in- 
itant John, who was preaching at Ephesus, and Pe»-er 
irho was preaching at Antioch, and all the other aposliet 
#ho were dinpersed in different parts of the world, weiv 



■ndifeuly caught npa^by m mJrBoidouH power, Bfld fbiinii 
Ibaiusrilri^ beSbie Iho iloorof the liubilntlon u( Uar; 
Whf Mary siw llieio all a!M:iiibLeil round ber, ilia 
tilcawd SBil ibaDked Ihe Lard, nod she [jLiwd ia tbt 
aiuida at St. John Ihfl shining palm, and deeired that he 
thouM b«ar it be&re her at the time of ber burial, 'f ben 
Mary, kni^eling dowo, mada her pnij-er to llie Lord hw 
Bon, and the othen prayed vltli her; then she laid her. 
Klf down in her bed ud composed bersell' for death. 
And John wept bitterly. And about the (bird bouT of Iha 
DiKht. ae I'eler sIciihI at Ihe bead af Ihe bed and Jobil » 

filled the house, and a delfciooa perfiune lilied the chan- 
oer. And JesiiB himjielf appeared accumpaniad by an !■■ 
numenible company of angeta, palrisreha, and prophela; 
tU theee surrounded the bed of the Virgin, singing hymna 
'jf fo}'. And Jesus said to Ills Mother, ^^ Arise, my beloved, 
inJIie elect! come with me fi-em Lebanon, my eepoUEed! 
roeei™ theerown thatis destined tor thee!" And Maiy, 
loswering, said, "My heart is ready; lor it was writUra 
>f me that I dioold do thy wilt 1 " Then all Ihe angeti 
Slid blessed ipirits who accompuaied Jcstie hegaii lo ung 
Slid rejoice. And Ihe bduI of Mary left her body, and «•* 
received into Ihe arniaof her Sna; and to^llier Ihey U- 
tended into heaven.* And the apiMtles Icmlted uji, aid- 
ing, " Oh most prudent Tirj^n, remember us when thoa 
ODRient lo gloryt " and Ihe angels, who reoei\-ed h« Intb 
heaven, sung Iheae wonls, " Who ia this tha'. cwneUi ap 
from the wildeniisB leaning upon hw Beloved i' she la 
birer tlun all llie daughters of Jeruuilem." 
• In the later Freiuh leecnd. It is tba an^ Ulrkul wag 



«] giJiut Uinta f.lnL" 
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But the body of Mary remained apon the eartli ; ma4 
three among the viigins prepared to wash and clothe it n 
a shroud ; but such a glory of light surrounded her form, 
that though they touched it they could not see it, and n« 
human eye beheld those chaste and saored limbs un- 
clothed. Then the apostles took her up reverently and 
placed her upon a bier, and John, carrying the celestial 
palm, went before. Peter suug the 114th Psalm, "/« exUm 
Israel de Egypto^ dimius Jacob de populo barbarOj** and the 
sngels followed after, also singing. The wicked Jeira, 
bearing these melodious voices, ran together; and the 
high-priest, being seized with fiiry, laid his hands upon 
the bier intending to overturn it on the earth ; but both 
his arms were suddenly dried up, so that he could not 
move them, and he was overcome with fear; and he 
inrayed to St. Peter for help, and Peter said, " Have faith 
in Jesus Christ, and his Mother, and thou shalt be heal- 
ed: '* and it was so. Then they went on and laid ths 
Virgin in a tomb in the Valley of Jehoshaj^t.* 

And on the third day, Jesus said to the angels, " What 
honour shall I confer on her who was my mother on earth, 
and brought me forth?'* And they answered, "Lord, 
suffer not that body which was thy temple and thy dwell- 
ing to see corruption ; but place her beside thee on thy 
throne in heaven." And Jesus consented; and the Arch- 
angel Michael brought unto the Lord the glorious soul of 
our Lady. And the Lord said, ^' Rise up, my dove, my 
nndefiled, for thou shalt not remain in the darkness of the 
grave, nor shalt thou see corruption ; ** and immediately the 
soul of Mary rejoined her body, and she arose up gloriona 
from the tomb, and ascended into heaven surrounded and 
welcomed by troops of angels, blowing their silver trum- 

• Or Qethsemane. 1 must observe here, that in the genuiiM 
oriental legend, it is Michael the Archangel who hews off thf 
hands of he audacious Jew, which were afterwards, at the ia 
l»reMai>n »f St. Peter, reunited to his body- 
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pets, touchLig their golden lutes, singing, and rejoicing as 
they sang, " Who is she that riseth as the morning, fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners?" (Cant. vi. 10.) 

But one among the apostles was absent; and when Lt, ar- 
rived soon after, he would not believe in the resurrection of 
the Virgin ; and this apostle was the same Thomas, who 
had formerly been slow to believe in the resurrecti ^n of 
the Lord ; and he desired that the to{nb should be opened 
before him; and when it was opened it was founi to h% 
full of lilies and roses. Then Thomas, looking up to 
heaven, beheld the Virgin bodily, in a glory of light, 
slowly mounting towards the heaven; and she, for the 
assurance of his faith, flung down to him her girdle, the 
Bame which is to this day preserved in the cathedral 
of Prato. And there were present at the death of the 
Virgin Mary, besides the twelve apostles, Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Timotheus, and Hierotheus; and of the 
women, Mary Salome, Mary Cleophas,* and a faithHil 
handmaid whose name was Savia. 

This legend of the Death and Assumption of the 
Virgin has afforded to the artists seven distinct 
scenes. 

1. The Angel, bearing the palm, announces to 
Mary her approaching death. The announcing 
angel is usually supposed to be Gabriel, but it is 
properly Michael, the "angel of death.** 2. She 
takes leave of the Apostles. 8. Her Death. 4. 
She is borne to the Sepulchre. 5. Her Entomi* 
ment. 6. Her Assumption, wnere she rises tri- 
umphant and glorious, " like unto the morning" 

* According to the French legend. Mary Magdalene and l)H 
4b*^ Martha were also present. 
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(^ qucuti aurora eonsiargeru '^. 7. Her CoTtNUief m 
in heaven; where she takes her place beside hec 

In oarly art, particularly in the Gothic scolptaiv, 
two or more of these subjects are generally grouped 
together. Sometimes we have the death-scene and 
the entombment on a line below, and. above Jiese, 
the coronation or the assumption, as over the portal 
of Notre Dame at Paris, and in nuuiy other iii> 
stances ; or we have first her death, above this, h« 
assumption, and, above all, her coronatiAa ; as OYe» 
the portal at Amiens and elsewhere. 



I shall now take these subjects in tb^v order. 

The Angel announcing to Mary hep 
APPROACHING Death has been rarp.ly treated 
In general, Mary is seated or standinor. and the 
angel kneels before her, bearing the starry palm 
brought from Paradise. In the frescoes at Orvieto, 
and in the bas-relief of Orcagna,* the anflrel comes 
flying downwards with the palm. In a predella by 
Fra Filippo Lippi, the angel kneels, reverently 
presenting a taper, which the Virgin receives with 
majestic grace ; St. Peter stands behind. It wa« 
the custom to place a taper in the hand of a dying 
person ; and as the palm is also given sometimes to 
the angel of the incarnation, while the taper can 
kave but one meaning, the significance of the scene 

* Om thB beautifti] shrine in OivSan-Micbele, at FloniMi. 






■A here lixQi\ bcrond Iha pogsibility of nuetake, 
j^ili there is B di^pnrtiirc Trom the literal detaill 
itthe old legend. There ia in the Mmiith Gallory 
. Gurman exrtmple of thia subjei:t by Hang 
DhaufTalein. 



Trb Dkath op thk Virgin is styled in By- 
-line and old Italian art the Sleep of the Vtr^n, 
21 Sonno delta Madonna; Tor it was an old euper- 
itttinn, subsequently rejected as heretical, that she 
did not really die after the manner of common mor- 
tals, only fell asleep till her resurrection. There- 
fere, perhaps, it ia, that in the early plclurea we 
before us, not so mutii a Bcene or action, aii a 
of myslerious rile; it is not the Virgin dead or 
dying in her bed; she only alumbera in prepara- 
tion for her entombment; while in the later pic- 
tured, we have a death-bed scene with all the usual 
dramatic and patbetio a(;ue3sorie$. 

In ono sense or the other, the theme has been con- 
■lantly treated, from the earliest ages of the revival 
of art down to the seventeenth century. 

In the most ambient examples wbicli are derived 
from the Greek school, it ia always represented 
with a mystical and solemn simplicity, adhering 
closely to the old legend, and to the formula laid 
down in the Greek Manual. 

There ia such a picture in the Wallerelein Col- 
lation at Kensington Palace Tlie coueb or bief 
oantra of tbe picture, and Mary Uer 
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apoa it wrapped in a veil and mantle ^th elosed 
eyes and hands crossed over her bosom. Tbi 
twelve apostles stand round in attitudes of grief 
angels attend bearing tapers. Behind the extendi 
ed form of the Virgin is the figure of Christ ; a glo- 
rious red seraph with expanded wings hovers abc^ 
his head. He holds in his arms the soul of the Yuv 
gin in likeness of a new-born child. On each sid« 
stand St Dionysius the Areopagite, and St. TiuM^ 
thy, Bishop of Ephesus, in episcopal robes. In 
front, the archangel Michael bends forward to 
strike off the hands of the high-priest Adonijah, 
who had attempted to profane the bier. (This 
last circumstance is rarely expressed, except in the 
Byzantine pictures ; for in the Italian legend, the 
hands of the intruder wither and adhere to the bed 
or shrine.) In the picture just described, all is at 
once simple, and formal, and solemn, and supernat- 
ural ; it is a very perfect example in its way of the 
genuine Byzantine treatment There is a similar 
picture in the Christian museum of the Vatican. 

Another (the date about the firat half of the 
fourteenth century, as I think) is curious from the 
introduction of the women.* The Virgin lies on 
an embroidered sheet held reverently by angels 
at the feet and at the head other angels bear ta* 
pers ; Christ receives the departing soul, which 
stretches out its arms; St John kneels in front 
wid St Peter reads the service ; the other apostlei 
!ure behind him, and there are three women. Thi 

• ki pcMcnt in ibe ooUaeUon of Mr. Bromley, of Wootten. 



n of this onrioos pictare is exlremelf rude, 
tmt tlie heads very fine. Cimabue painted tbe 
Death or the Virgin at Amlia. Tlmre is a beauti- 
ful exomplQ by Giotto, where two lovely angeli 
itatid »l tlie L(^ad and tno at the test, sustaiiiiiig 
till; pall an whiuli the Ilea ; another most uxquinte 
by Angclifo in ihe Florence Gallery ; another mort 
beautiful and pathetie by Taddeo Bartoll iu the Fa- 
l&Ezo Publico at Siena. 

he cnatom of representing Christ aa standing bj 
couch or torah of his mother, in the act of i» 
iog her soul, continued down to the fifteentl) 
intury, al least with slight deviation* from tbe 
original conception. The later treatuient is quite 
J^ifferent. The Bolemn mysterious sleep, the trotin- 
I from one life to another, beuame a familial 
'dtwth-bed scene with the usual moving; accompani- 
ven while avmding the supernatural 
jni'idents, the Italians gave to the representation 
much ideal elegance ; for instance, in the beautiful 
tetsco by Ghiriandajo. (Florence, S. Maria-No- 

In tbe old German school wo have that homel; 
mittcr-of-fact feeling, and dramatic expression, and 
de6an(.'o of all chronological propriety, which be- 
longed to tha time and school. The compOMtion 
by Albert Durer, in hit series if the Life of the 
Virgin, has great beautv and limpliciiy of cxpras- 
ti'iii. and in the arrangement s degree of grattdenr 

I r<tpose which has caused it to be often '.ifovi 
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tnd repix>duced as a picture, tbougb the ori^nal 
form is merely that of a wood-cut* In the cen- 
tre is a bedstead with a canopy, on which Mary 
lies fronting the spectator, her eyes half closed. 
On the left of the bed stands St. Peter, habited as 
a bishop ; he places a taper in her dying hand ; 
another apostle holds the asperge with which to 
spnnkle her with holy water; another reads the 
service. In the foreground is a priest bearing a 
cross, and another with incense ; and on the right, 
the other apostles in attitudes of devotion and grie£ 
Another picture by Albert Durer, once in the 
Fries Gallery, at Vienna, unites, in a most remaris- 
able manner, all the legendary and supernatural 
incidents with the most intense and homely reality. 
It appears to have been painted for the Emperor 
Maximilian, as a tribute to the memory of his first 
wife, the interesting Maria of Burgundy. The 
disposition of the bed is the same as in the wood-cat, 
the foot towards the spectator. The face of the 
dying Virgin is that of the young duchess. On 
the right, her son, afterwards Philip of Spain, and 
father of Charles V., stands as the young St. John, 
and presents the taper ; the other apostles are seen 
around, most of them praying ; St. Peter, habited 
as bishop, reads from an open book (this is the por- 
trait of George k Zlatkonia, bishop of Vienna, the 
friend and counsellor of Maximilian) ; behind him, 
as one of the apostles, Maximilian himself, witk 

* There is one such sopy in the Sutherland Gallery ; and an 
Hhtr in the Munich Oalleiy, Cabinet riii. 161. 
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I lead liowed down, as in sorrow. Three ecc1cBia» 
Km sre aeen entering by an open door, bearing 
Oie cross, the cenaer, and the holy water. Over 
Ibe bed is si^en tlie fignre of Christ ; in his arms. 
the soul of the Vir<!in, in likeness of an infanC witb 
clasped hands; and above all, in an open gloij 
and like a vision, her reception and coronation 
in heaven. Upon a soroll over her head, are the 
words, " Siirije propera, arnica mea ; vetii de Li- 
^^ iano, veni coronaberis." (Cant. iv. 8.) Three 
^^L*iiumg the hovering angeU bear scrolls, on oat 
^^Hflf which is insc-ribcd the text from the Canliules, 
^^F*Qui« est iita fiitc proffredilvr gaasi attrora coiwur- 
gtw, pulc/ira vt Itina, electa ul ml, terribUU ul coslro- 
mm acieii ordinala f " (CacL vi, 10;) on another, 
" Qua! e*t ista qua asceniiit rfe •leseiio dellcui afflu- 
eni iuper dileelum guum t " (Cant. viii. 5 ; ) and on 
the third, " Quce est ista tpue atcendit nuper dllee- 
lum luvm uf virgala fuini f ~ (Cant iii. 6.) This 
[Hcture bears the date 1518. If it be true, .is is, 
indeed, most apparent, that it was pRinted hy order 
of Maximilian nearly forty years after the loss 01 
■ie young wife he so tenderly loved, and only one 
j-ear before hia o*n death, there is something very 
touching in it as a memorial. The ingenious and 
tender compliment implied by making Mary cf 
Burgundy the real object of those mjsti-; text* eon- 
■eoTatutl to the glory of the Mater Dei, verges. 
perhaps, on the profane ; but it was not so in- 
tended; it was merely that combination of lb* 
rious, and the poelicnl. and tlir "■'nliiiipntjil. which 
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was one ot the characteristios of the tune, in litani* 
ture, as well as in art (Hellor^s Albrecbt Diirar 
p. 261.) 

The picture by Jan Schoreel, one of the great 
ornaments of the Boisser^e Grallery,* is remai^able 
for its intense reality and splendour of colour. 
The heads are full of character ; that of the Virgia 
in particular, who seems, with half^loeed eyes, in 
act to breathe away her soul in rapture. The al* 
tar near the bed, having on it figures of Moses and 
Aaron, is, however, a serious fault and incongmitf 
in this fine painting. 

I must observe that Mary is not always dead or 
dying ; she is sometimes preparing for death, in die 
act of prayer at the foot of her couch, with the 
apostles standing round, as in a very fine pictore 
by Martin Schafiher, where she kneels with a love- 
ly expression, sustained in the arms of St John, 
while St. Peter holds the gospel open before her. 
(Munich Gal.) Sometimes she is sitting up in her 
bed, and reading from the Book of the Scripture, 
which is always held by St Peter. 

In a picture by Cola della Matrice, the Death of 
the Virgin is treated at once in a mystical and dra- 
matic style. Enveloped in a dark blue mantle 
spangled with golden stars, she lies extended on a 
touch ; St. Peter, in a splendid scarlet cope as 
bishop, reads the service; St John, holding the 
paln\, weeps bitterly. In front, and kneeling be- 

• Munioh (70) The admirable 1 'iiograph by Strizner !■ wtl 
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for thd coich or bier, appear the three great Do- 
tuiiiican saints as witnesses of the religious mystery , 
in the centre, St. Dominick ; on the lefl, St. Cathe- 
rine of Siena ; and on the right, St Thomas Aqui- 
nas. In a compartment above is the Assumption. 
(Rome, Capitol.) 

Among the later Italian examples, where the eld 
legendary accessories are generally omitted, there 
are some of peculiar elegance. One by Ludovico 
Caracci, another by Domenichino, and a third by 
Carlo Maratti, are treated, if not with much of 
poetry or religious sentiment, yet with great dig- 
nity and pathos. 

I must mention one more, because of its history 
and celebrity : Caravaggio, of whom it was said 
that he always painted like a ruffian, because he 
was a ruffian, was also a genius in his way, and for 
a few months he became the fashion at Rome, and 
was even patronized by some of the higher ecclesi- 
astics. He painted for the church of la Scala in 
Trastevere a picture of the Death of the Virgin, 
wonderful for the intense natural expression, and 
m the same degree grotesque from its impropriety. 
Mary» instead of being decently veiled, lies extend- 
ed with long scattered hair ; the strongly marked 
features and large proportions of the flrjure are 
those of a woman of the Trastevere.* The apos- 

* The Ikce has a sivollen ^ook, ani it waa said that hiB modai 
had been a common woman whose fea ure? ^ere swelled bj l» 
lOsSeation. (Louvre, 32.) 
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ties stand around ; one or two of them — I mtist 
the word — blubber aloud: Peter thrusts his fiste 
into his eyes to keep back the tears ; a woman 
seated in front cries and sobs ; nothing can be more 
real, nor more utterly vulgar. The ecclesiasdca 
for whom the picture was executed were so scan- 
dalizedf that they refused to hang it up in their 
'ihurch. It was purchased by the Duke of Man- 
tua, and, with the rest of the Mantuan Gallery, 
came aflerwards into the possession of our unfortu- 
nate Charles L On the dispersion of his pictureSi 
it found its way into the Tjoavre, where it now is. 
It has been often engraved. 



The Apostles carry the body of thx 
Virgin to the tomb. This is a very uncom^ 
mon subject There is a most beautiful example 
by Taddeo Bartoli (Siena, Pal. Publico), full of 
profound religious feeling. Tliere is a small en- 
graving by Bonasoni, in a series of the Life of the 
Virgin, apparently after Parmigiano, in which the 
apostles bear her on their shoulders over rocky 
ground, and appear to be descending into the Vid- 
k y of Jehoshaphat : underneath are these lines : — 

** Portan gli uomini santi in su le spalle 
Al Sepolcro 11 corpo di Maria 
Di Josaphat nella famosa valle.** 

There is another picture of this subject by Li» 
dovico Caracci, at Parma. 



ITav, Entombment. In the earlj {licturei, 
Itiere is little distiiii^tiDn between this Bubjeut and 
Ike Death of the Tirgin. If (he figure of Christ 
Hand over the recumbent fonn, holding in his amti 
flie emaneipsted soul, then it is the Trannto — 0"» 
death or sleep ; but when a sareophagus \a in tho 
isentre of the picture, and the body lies extended 
above it on a sort of sheet or pal! held by angels or 
apostles, it may be determined that it la the Kn- 
^^^ tombment of the Virgin after her death. In a 
^^^L^mall and very beautjful pii:ture by Angelico, ira 
^^^Enavo distinctly this representation.* She lies, like 
^^V^e asleep, on a white pall, held reverently hy the 
moumera. They prepare to lay her in a marble 
sarcophagus. St. John, bearing (he starry paltn, 
appears to address a man in a doctor's cap and 
gown, evidently intended for Dionyaius the Areop- 
agite. Above, in the sky, the soul of the Virgin, ' 
nirroundcd by most gracelbl angels, is received in- 
to heaven. This group is distinguished Itam the 

rap below, by being painted in a dreamy blau>h 
, like solidified light, or like a vision. 

Thk Assumption. The old painters distinguiiJi 
between the Assumption of the soul and the As- 
wmption of the body of the Virgin, In the firrt 
,nce, at tlic moment the soul is separated Iron) 
Us pidture. dow tn tha pmaMiikiD oT W. Faller MBlUsnd, 
It b engRTed In thn Btrqits Pt(lrlc«. 
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the body, Christ receives it into his keeping, staiui^ 
ing in person either beside her death-bed or above 
it But in the Assumption properly so called, we 
have the moment wherein the soul of the "Virgin 
IS reunited to her body, which, at the command of 
Christ, rises up from the tomb. Of all the themes 
of sacred art, there is not one more complete and 
beautiful than this, in what it represents, and in 
what it suggests. Earth and its sorrows, death ai J 
ihe grave, are left below ; and the pure spirit of the 
Mother again clothed in its unspotted tabernacle, 
lurrounded by angelic harmonies, and sustained 
by wings of cherubim and seraphim, soars up- 
wards to meet her Son, and to be reunited to him 
forever. 



We must consider this fine subject under two 
pects. 

The first is purely ideal and devotional; it ia 
limply the expression of a dogma of faith, " A»- 
tumpta est Maria Virgo in Ccelum,** The figure of 
the Virgin is seen within an almond-shaped aure- 
ole (the mandorla), not unfrequently crowned aa 
well as veiled, her hands joined, her white robe fall- 
ing round her feet (for in all the early pictures the 
dress of the Virgin is white, often spangled with 
stars), and thus she seems to cleave the air up- 
wards, while adoring angels surround the glory of 
light within which she is enshrined. Such are the 
figures which are placed in sculpture over the por 
als of the churches dedicated to her, as at Flo» 



inoe." Slie is not always stiiti(lii.g and uprigbt, 
but seated on a throne, plared within an aureole of 
light, and borno by angels, as over the door of thft 
Campo Sanlo at Pisa. I am not sure lliat soch 
figured are properly styled the Aasumption ; the^ 
rather exhibit in an ideal form the glorifii'ation of 
tho Virgin, another version of the Kune idea ex- 
pnwseil in the Incarrmala. She is here Varia Vir- 
go Assumpla, or, in Italian, L'AiisunIa ; she hai 
taken upon her the glory of intmortality, tbouf^ 
not yet crowned. 

But when the Assumption is presented to us ai 
the final scene of her life, and exprejises, as it were, 
a progressive action — when she has left the empty 
tomb, and the wondering, weeping apostles on the 
oarih below, and rises " like tlje morning " (" quasi 
aurora gurgens") Irom the night of (he grave, — 
then we have the Assumpdon of the Vii'gin in its 
dmmatio and histork'ai Ibrm. the final act and eon 
■ummation of her visible and eanldy lil'e. As the 
Churth had never settled in what manner she was 
translated into heaven, oidy pronouniing it heresy 
to doubt the fact itself, the field was in great measure 
left CFpen to the artists. The tJMub below, the fig- 
hTt of the Virgin floating in mid-air, and the open- 
ing heavens above, such is the general conception 
Rxed by the traditions of art ; but to g^ve some idea 
of the manner in whiuh this has been varied, 1 shall 
dest'ribu a few examples. 

I. Giunia Pisano, 1231. (Assiai, E. Fran«a».) 
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Christ and the Virgin ascend together in a seated 
itdtude upborne by clouds and surrounded by 
angels ; his arm is round her. The empty tomb, 
with the apostles and others, below. The idea is 
here taken from the Canticles (ch. viii.), ** Who i^ 
this that ariseth from the wilderness leaning upoo 
her beloved ? ** 

2. Andrea Orcagna, 1359. (Bas-relief, Or-San- 
Michele, Florence.) The Virgin Mary is seated 
on a rich throne within the Mandorla^ which is 
borne upwards by four angels, while two are play- 
ing on musical instruments. Immediately below 
the Virgin, on the right, b the figure of St 
Thomas, with hands outstretched, receiving the 
mystic girdle ; below is the entombment ; Mary 
lies extended on a pall above a sarcophagus. In 
the centre stands Christ, holding in his arms the 
emancipated soul ; he is attended by eight angels. 
St John is at the head of the Virgin, and near him 
an angel swings a censer; St James bends and 
kisses her hand ; St. Peter reads as usual ; and the 
other apostles stand round, with Dionysius, Timo- 
thy, and Hierotheus, distinguished from the apos- 
tles by wearing turbans and caps. The whole 
most beautifully treated. 

I have been minutely exact in describing the 
details of Ibis composition, because \\ will be useful 
as a key to many others of the early Tuscan school, 
both in sculpture and painting; for example, the* 
6no bas-relief by Nanni over the south door of th« 
Duomo at Florence, represents St. Thomas in th« 
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lame manner kneeling outside the aureole and re» 
celving the girdle; but the entombment below is 
omitted. These sculptures were executed at the 
fcbie when the enthusiasm for the Sacratissima 
Sintola della Madonna prevailed throughout the 
length and breadth of Tuscany, and Prato hai 
become a place of pilgrimage. 

This story of the Girdle was one of the legends 
imported from the East. It had certainly a Greek 
origin ; * and, according to the Greek formula, St. 
Thomas is to be figured apart in the clouds, on the 
right of the Virgin, and in the act of receiving the 
girdle. Such is the approved arrangement till the 
end of the fourteenth century ; afterwards we find 
St Thomas placed below among the other apostles. 



THE LEGEND OF THE HOLT GIRDLE. 

An account of the Assumption would be imper- 
fect without some notice of the western legend, 
which relates the subsequent history of the Girdle, 
and its arrival in Italy, as represented in the fres- 
coes of Agnolo Gaddi at Prato.f 

The chapel della Sacratissima Cintola was 
erected from the designs of Giovanni Pisano about 
1820. This " most sacred " relic had long been 

* It may be found in the Grei;k Menologium, iii. p. 225 
t Notizie istoriche intorno alia sacratissima Cintola di Marw 
ftrginey ehe si eonserva nella Cittd di PraJo '*al Dotlore Oiw 
Bkmehim di Prato, 1795. 
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deposited under the high altar of the principal 
chapel, and held in great veneration ; but in the 
year 1312, a native of Prato, whose name was 
Musciatino, conceived the idea of carrying it off, 
and selling it in Florence. The attempt was dis- 
covered ; the unhappy thief suffered a cruel dealh ; 
and the people of Prato resolved to provide for 
the future custody of the precious relic a new and 
inviolable shrine. 

The chapel is in the form of a parallelogranii 
three sides of which are painted, the other being 
separated from the choir by a bronze gate of most 
exquisite workmanship, designed by Ghiberti, or, 
as others say, by Brunelleschi, and executed partly 
by Simon e Donatello. 

On the wall, to the left as we enter, is a series 
of subjects from the Life of the Virgin, beginning, 
as usual, with the Rejection of Joachim from the 
temple, and ending with the Nativity of our Sav- 
iour. 

The end of the chapel is filled up by the As- 
•umption of the Virgin, the tomb being seen below, 
Bunx)unded by the apostles ; and above it the Vir- 
gin, as she floats into heaven, is in the act of 
loosening her girdle, which St. Thomas, tlevoutly 
kneeling, stretches out his arms to receive. Abov« 
this, a circular window exhibits, in stained glass 
the Coronation of the Virgin, surrounded by p 
glor*- of r\n«]rels. 

On the third wall to the right we have the subso 
^nent Histor}' of the Girdle, in six compartments 
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St Thomas, on the eve of his departure to fulfil 
his mission as apostle in .he far East, intrusts the 
precious girdle to the care of one of his disciples, 
who receives it from his hands in an ecstasy of 
amazement and devotion. 

The deposit remains, for a thousand years, 
fhrouded from the eyes of the profane ; and the 
next scene shows us the manner in which it 
reached the city of Prato. A certain Michael of 
the Dogomari family in Prato, joined, with a party 
of his young townsmen, the crusade in 1096. But, 
instead of returning to his native country after the 
war was over, this same Michael took up the trade 
of a merchant, travelling from land to land in pup- 
suit of gain, until he came to the city of Jerusalem, 
and lodged in the house of a Greek priest, to whom 
the custody of the sacred relic had descended from 
a long line of ancestry ; and this priest, according 
to the custom of the oriental church, was married, 
and had ^*one fair daughter, and no more, the 
which he loved passing well," so well, that he had 
intrusted to her care the venerable girdle. Now 
it chanced that Michael, lodging in the same house, 
became enamoured of the maiden, and not being 
able to obtain the consent of her father to their 
maniage, he had recourse to the mother, who, 
moved by the tears and entreaties of the daughter, 
iot only permitted their union, but bestowed on 
ner the girdle as a dowry, and assisted the young 
'overs in their flight. 

In accordan(;e with this stovj , we have, in tbf 
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chinl compartment, the Marriage of Michael widi 
the Eastern Maiden, and then the Voyage from 
the Holy Land to the Shores of Tuscany. On the 
deck of the vessel, and at the foot of the mast, ia 
placed the casket containing the relic, to which the 
mariners attribute their prosperous voyage to the 
Rhores of Italy. Then Michael is seen disembark- 
tng at Pisa, and, with his casket reverently car> 
ried in his hands, he reenters the paternal man 
sion in the city of Prato. 

Then we have a scene of wonder. Michael is 
extended on his bed in profound sleep. An angel 
at his head, and another at his feet, are about to 
tift him up ; for, says the story, Michael was so 
jealous of his treasure, that not only he kindled a 
lamp every night in its honour, but, fearing he 
should be robbed of it, he placed it under his bed, 
which action, though suggested by his profound 
sense of its value, ofiended his guardian angels, 
who every night lifted him from his bed and placed 
him on the bare earth, which nightly infliction this 
pious man endured rather than risk the loss of his 
invaluable relic. But after some years Michael 
fell sick and died. 

In the last compartment we have the scene o: 
his death. The bishop Uberto kneels at his side, 
and receives from him the sacred girdle, with a 
solemn injunction to preserve ii in the cathedral 
ehurch of the city, and to present it from time to 
time for the veneration of tlie people, which in 
junction Uberto most piously fulfilled ; and we see 
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Um carrying it, attended by priests bearing torch- 
es, in solemn procession to the chapel, in which it 
has ever since remained. 

Agnolo Gaddi was but a second-rate artist, even 
for his time, yet these frescoes, in spite of the fee- 
bleness and general inaccuracy of the drawing, are 
attractive from a certain naive grace ; and the ro- 
mantic and curious details of the legend have lent 
them so much of interest, that, as Lord Lindsay 
lays, ** when standing on the spot one really feels 
indisposed for criticism." * 

The exact date of the frescoes executed by Ag 
nolo Gaddi is not known, but, according to Yasari, 
he was called to Prato after 1348. An inscrip- 
tion in the chapel refers them to the year 1890, a 
date too late to be relied on. The story of Mi- 
chele di Prato I have never seen elsewhere ; but 
just as the vicinity of Cologne, the shrine of the 
" Three Kings,** had rendered the Adoration of 
the Magi one of the popular themes in early Ger- 

* M. Rio is more poetical. *^ Ck)mme j'entendais raconter oette 
l^nde pour la premiere fois, il me semblait que le tableau r6« 
fltehissait une partie de la po6sie qu'elle renferme. Cet amour 
d'outre mer mkU aux aventures cheyaleresques d'une croisaa». 
eette reliqne pr6cieu8e donnbe pour dot k une pauyre fille, la 
d^Totion des deux 6pouz pour ce gage r6y6r6 de leur bonheur, 
Vur depart clandestin, leur navigation prosp^re avec des dau- 
pu.4.£ ini leur font cortege k la surface des eaux. leur arriy6e ft 
Prato et les miracles r4p6t^s qui, join*^ k une maladic mortelle, 
ftrrac^hrent enfin de la bouche du moribond une declaration 
publique k la suite de laquelle la ceinture sacrce fut d^pos^c danfl 
la cathMrale, tout ce melange de passion romanesque et de piM 
MYre, ayait eflbc6 pour moi les imperfectionb techniques qui au 
■Isnt pu frapper une obseryateUi de sang-firold." 
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man and Flemish art ; so the vicinity of Prato ran- 
dered the legend of St Thomas a favourite them€ 
of the Florentine school, and introduced it wher 
ever the influence of that school had extended. 
The fine fresco by Mainardi, in the Baroncelli 
Chapel, is an instance; and I must cite one yet 
finer, that by Ghirlandajo in the choir of S. Maria- 
Novella: in this last-mentioned example, the Vir- 
gin stands erect in star-bespangled drapery and 
closely veiled. 

We now proceed to other examples of the treat- 
mencofthe Assumption. 

5. Taddeo Bartoli, 1413. He has represented 
the moment in which the soul is reunited to the 
body. Clothed in a starry robe she appears in the 
very act and attitude of one rising up from a re- 
clining position, which is most beautifully express- 
ed, as if she were partly lifted up upon the ex- 
panded many-coloured wings of a cluster of angels, 
and partly drawn up, as it were, by the attractive 
power of Christ, who, floating above her, takes her 
clasped hands in both his. The intense, yet tender 
ecstasy in her face, the mild spiritual benignity in 
hisy are quite indescribable, and fix the picture in 
the heaii; and the memory as one of the finest relig- 
iods conceptions extant. (Siena, Palazzo Publico.) 

I imasdne this action of Christ taking: her hands 
in both his, must be founded on some anciem 
Greek model, for I have seen the same motif in 
other pictures, German and Italian ; but in noni 
w tenderly'or so happily t»xpressed. 



■re joined 
&nil she iT( 
en flowers. 



i. Domenico di Bartolo, U30, A lai^ altv 
^et'e. Mary seated on a throne, witliin a glory of 
encireling t-herubim of a glowing red, and about 
thirty mare ati^inls, soine adoring, others playing on 
is home upwards. Her handa 
prayer, her head veiled and crownedi 
B a white robe, embroidered with gold- 
Above, in the opening heaven, !$ the 
figure of Christ, young and beardless {i Cantique), 
with outstre tithed arms, aarrounded by the ipirits 
of the blesaed. Below, of a diminutive aize, as if 
■een from a distant height, is the tomb surrounded 
by the apostles, St. Thomas holding the girdle, 
ne of the most remarkable and important 
of the Siena school, out of Siena, iritli 
im acquainted. (Berlin Gal., 112Z.) 
fi. Ghirlandajo, 1475. The Virgin stands iii 
ttar-spangled drapery, with a long nhite veil, and 
hands joined, as she lloata upwards. She is m»- 
tainsd by four seraphim. (Florence, S. Maria-No- 
TeUa.) 

e. Raphael, 1516. The Virgin is seated within 
the horns of a crebcent moon, her hands joined. 
On each side an angel stands bearing a flaming 
toiuh ; the empty tomb and the eleven apostles be- 
low. This composition is engriived after Raphael 
by an anonymous mai^ter {Le ilnilre au di). It !■ 
iftjestic and graceful, but peculiar for the time, 
rather genii, bearing torches on 
ih side, impart to the whole something cf the ta> 
■ heathen apotheosis. 
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7 Albert Darer. Hie apostles kneel or Miami 
roand the emptj tomb; while Maiy, soaring njh 
wards, is received into hearen br her Son ; an an- 
gel on each side. 

8. Gaadenzio Ferrari, 1525. Mary, in a white 
robe spangled with stars, rises upwards as if clea^- 
ing the air in an erect position, with her hands ex- 
tended, bat not raised, and a beantifol expression 
of mild rapture, as if uttering the words attributed 
to her, " My heart is ready ; * many angels, anme 
ot* whom bear tapers, around her. One angel pre- 
sents the end of the girdle to St Thomas; the 
other apostles and the empty tomb lower down. 
(Vereclli, S. Cristofbro.) 

9. Correggio. Cupola of the Duomo at Ptoma, 
1 530. Hiis is, perhaps, one of the earliest instances 
of the Assumption applied as a grand piece of sce- 
nic decoration ; at all eyenls we have nothing in 
this luxuriant composition of the solemn simplici^ 
of the older conception. In the highest part of the 
Cupola, where the strongest light falls, Christ, a vi- 
olently foreshortened figure, precipitates himself 
downwards to meet the ascending Madonna, who, 
reclining amid clouds, and surrounded by an innu* 
snerable company of angels, extends her arms tow- 
ards him. One glow of heavenly rapture is dil 
"used over all ; but the scene is vast, confused 
almost tumultuous. Below, all round the dome, at 
\f standing on a balcony, appear the apostles. 

10. Titian, 1540 (about). In the Assumption at 
Vfiiicc, a pit-ture of* world-vride celebrity, and, in 
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its way, of unequalled beauty, we ha^e another si^ 
nal departure from all the old traditions. The no- 
ble figure of the Virgin in a flood of golden liffht ib 
borne, or rather impelled, upwards with such ra- 
pidity, that her veil and drapery are disturbed by 
the motion. Her feet are uncovered, a circum- 
Btance inadmissible in ancientart; and her dra- 
pery, instead of being white, is of the usual blue and 
crimson, her appropriate colours in life. Her atti- 
tude, with outspread arms — her face, not indeed 
a young or lovely face, but something far better, 
iublime and powerful in the expression of rapture 

— the divinely beautiful and childish, yet devout, 
unearthly little angels around her — the grand apos- 
tles below — and the splendour of colour over all 

— render this picture an enchantment at once to 
the senses and the imagination ; to me the effect 
was like music. 

11. Palma Vecchio, 1535. (Venice Acad.) 
The Virgin looks down, not upwards, as is usu- 
al, and is in the act of taking off her girdle to be- 
itow it on St Thomas, who, with ten other apos- 
tles, stands below. 

12. Annibale Caracci, 1600. (Bologna Gal.) 
The Virgin amid a crowd of youthful angels, and 
sustained by clouds, is placed across the picture 
with extended arms. Below is the tomb (of sculp- 
tured marble) and eleven apostles, one of whom, 
with an astonished air, lifts from the sepulchre a 
handful of roses. There b another picture won- 
ierfully fine in the same style by Agostino Car 

81 
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racci. This fashion of varying the attitude of the 
Virgin was carried in the Jater schools to every ex- 
cess of affectation. In a picture by Lanfranco, she 
cleaves the air like a swimmer, which is detesta- 
ble. 

IS. Rubens painted at least twelve Assumptions 
with characteristic verve and movement. Some of 
these, if not very solemn or poetical, convey very 
happily the idea of a renovated life. The largest 
and most splendid as a scenic composition is in the 
Musee at Brussels. More beautiful, and, indeed, 
quite unusually poetical for Rubens, is the small 
Assumption in the Queen's Gallery, a finished 
sketch for the larger picture. The majestic Vir- 
gin', arrayed in white and blue drapery, rises with 
outstretched arms, surrounded by a choir of angels ; 
below, the apostles and the women either follow 
wilh upward gaze the soaring ecstatic figure, or 
look with surprise at the flowers which spring with- 
in the empty tomb. 

In another Assumption by Rubens, one of the 
women exhibits the miraculous flowers in her 
apron, or in a cloth, I forget which ; but the whole 
conception, like too many of his religious subjects, 
borders on the vulgar and familiar. 

14. Guido, as it is well known, excelled in thid 
fine subject, — 1 mean, according to the taste ana 
manner of his time and school. His ascending 
Madonnas have a sort of aerial elegance, which ii« 
very attractive ; but they are too nymph-like. \V« 
must be careful to distinguish in his [)ictures (and 
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•II sioiilai- pi^tores painted after IBIS) between 
tbe Asaumption and the Tin maculate Coiioeplion ; 
it IS a. dlflerence in sentiment wbicb I lave Al- 
ready pointed out. Tbe small finisbed akett^h bj 
Guida {□ our National Gallery is an Assumption 
and Coronation Hgether : ibe Madonna is reeeiTod 
mto bearen as Regina Angelorum. The fine 
large AeBumption in the Munich Gallery may be 
regarded as the ^et example of Guido's manner 
of treating this tb^me. Bis picture in the Bridge- 
water Gallery, olion itjded an Assumption, U on 
Immaculate Concpution. 

Tbe same obsttrmtionB would apply to Fonsrin, 
with, howerer, more of majeslj'. His Virpn* are 
usually seated or retlininj^, and in general we 
have a fine iaudsiwpe beneath. 

The Assumption, l-fci the Annuntiadon, tbe N»- 
dvity, and other hL>i1»rical themes, may. through 
ideal accessories, assume a. purely devotional form. 
It ceases then to be n &ct or an event, and becomei 
a Tision or a tnystery, adored by votaries, to whish 
■Itendant saints bear witness. Of this style of 
treatment there are many beautiful examples 

1. Early Florentine, about U50, (CelL of Pol- 
ler Maitland, Esq.) The Vii^in, seated, ele^aotl* 
draped in white, and with palo-blue ornanientf in 
Ser hair, lises within a. gtorv eiistaine't bv six m^ 
gela; below is the tomb fidl of fiower»- and i» 
front, kneehng, St. Fj-anci" ana St. ■ferome. 

IL Ambrogio Borgopni^e iJ"v (l*ilan. Brera.) 



I 
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She stands, floating upwards in a fine attitude 
two angels crown her; others sustain her; others 
sound their trumpets. Below are the apostles and 
empty tomb; at each side, St Ambrose and St 
Augustine; behind them, St Cosimo and St Da- 
mian ; the introduction of these saintly apothecar 
ries stamps the picture as an ex-voto — perhaps 
against the plague. It is very fine, expressive, 
and curious. 

8. F. Granacci, 1530.* The Vir^n, ascending 
in glory, presents her girdle to St Thomas, who 
kneels; on each side, standing as witnesses, St 
John the Baptbt, as patron of Florence, St Lau- 
rence, as patron of Lorenzo de' Medici, and the 
two apostles, St Bartholomew and St James. 

4. Andrea del Sarto, 1520. (Florence, Pitti 
PaL) She is seated amid vapoury clouds, arrayed 
in white : on each side adoring angels ; below, the 
tomb with the apostles, a fine solemn group ; and 
in front, St Nicholas, and that interesting penitent 
saint, St Margaret of Cortona. (Legends of the 
Monastic Orders.) The head of the Virgin is the 
likeness of Andrea's infamous wife ; otherwise this 
is a magnificent picture. 



The Coronation of the Virgin follows the 
Assumption. In some instancoti, this final consum- 
mation of her glorious destiny supersedes, or rathef 
includes, her ascension into heaven. 
• b the Casa Ruccellai. ( ?) Engrayed in the Etrunm PUt 



At 1 have already observed, it is necesaaiy tc 
Jijlingitiab tbri iconic Coronation from the mfHti- 
eal Inciisokata, properly go called, vfaitb h tbe 
'riumph of tbe allegorical church, and altogether 
lUi allegorical and devotional theme; nhereaa, the 
Kentu Coronation a the last event In a serieij of 
the Life of the VlTgin. Here trs have before us, 
not merely the court of heaven, it£ argent fielda 
peopled with tielcstial spirits, and the sublime per- 
Kmifiuation of the glorified Church exhibited as a 
vision, and quite apart from all real, all homan 
usociatjons ; but we have rather the triumpli of 
tile human mother; — the lowly woman lifted into 
immortalitj-. The earth and its sepulchre, the 
bearded apostles beneath, show us that, hke her 
Son, Ebe has ascended into glory by tbe dim portal 
of the grave, and entered into felicily by the path 
of pain. Her Son, next to wham she baa taken 
ber seat, has bimsef wiped the tears from her eye*, 
and set the resplendent cronn upon her head ; tbe 
Father blesses her; tbe Holy Spirit bears witness; 
ob^rubim and serapbim welcome her, and eslnte 
ker a« their queen. So Danle, — 

" At their joy 
nd carol smilea the Lovoly One of heaven, 
hat joy is in the eyes of all the blesc" 

tThus, then, we must distinguish; — 
. The Coronation of the Virgin is a strictly dfr 
votional subject where Bbe is attended, not merely 
'y angeb and patriarchs, but by canonized taaaV 



1 
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iod martyn, by fothers and doctors of the CkuFchi 
heads of religkniB orders in monkish dresses, pataroDi 
and votaries. 

2. It is a dramatic and historical subject when it 
is the last scene in a series of the Life of the Vir- 
gin ; when the death-bed, or the tomb, or the won- 
dering apostles, and weeping women, are figured on 
the earth below. 

Of the former treatment, I have spoken at 
length. It is that most commonly met witii in 
early pictures and altar-pieces. 

With regard to the historical treatment, it ii 
more rare as a separate subject, but there are some 
celebrated examples both in church decoration 
and in pictures. 

1. In the apsis of the Duomo at Spoleto, we haye, 
below, the death of the Virgin in the usual man- 
ner, that is, the Byzantine conception treated in 
the Italian style, with Christ receiving her soul, and 
over it the Coronation. The Virgin kneels in a 
white robe, spangled with golden flowers; and 
Christ, who is here represented rather as the 
Father than the Son, crowns her as queen of 
heaven. 

2. The composition by Albert Durer, which con- 
cludes his fine series of wood-cuts, the " Life of the 
Virgin " is very grand and singular. On the earth 
IS the empty tomb ; near it the bier ; around stand 
the twelve apostles, all looking up amazed. There 
is no allusion to the girdle, which, indeed, is sel- 
dom found in northern art. Above, the Vii^ 
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floating in the air, with the rainbow under her feeti 
18 crowned by the Father and the Son, while over 
ber head hovers the holy Dove. 

8. In the Vatican is the Coronation attributed to 
Raphael. That he designed the cartoon, and be* 
(San the altai^piece, for the nuns of Monte-Luce 
near Perugia, seems beyond all doubt; but it is 
equally certain that the picture as we see it wii 
painted almost entirely by his pupils Giulo Romano 
and Gian Francesco PennL Here we have the tomb 
below, filled with flowers ; and around it the twelve 
apostles ; John and his brother James, in front, look- 
ing up ; behind John, St. Peter ; more in the back- 
ground, St. Thomas holds the girdle. Above is the 
throne set in heaven, whereon the Virgin, mild and 
beautiiul, sits beside her divine Son, and with 
joined hands, and veiled head, and eyes meekly cast 
down, bends to receive the golden coronet he is 
about to place on her brow. The Dove is omitted, 
but eight seraphim, with rainbow>tinted wings, 
hover above her head. On the right, a most grace- 
ful angel strikes the tambourine ; on the left, an- 
other, equally graceful, sounds the viol; and, 
amidst a flood of light, hosts of celestial and re* 
joicing spirits fill up the background. 

Thus, in highest heaven, yet not out of sight 
of earth, in beatitude past utterance, in blessed 
fruition of all that faith creates and love desires 
am'd angel hymns and starry glories, ends the pio 
torod life of Mary, Mother of our Lord. 
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